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THE FIXED PERIOD.—PART II. 


CHAPTER III.—THE FIRST BREAK-DOWN. 


Ir was now mid-winter, and it 
wanted just twelve months to that 
30th of June on which, in accord- 
ance with all our plans, Crasweller 
was to be deposited. A full year 
would, no doubt, suffice for him to 
arrange his worldly affairs, and fo 
see his daughter married; but it 
would not more than suffice. He 
still went about his business with 
an alacrity marvellous in one who 
was so soon about to withdraw him- 
self from the world. The fleeces for 
bearing which he was preparing his 
flocks, though they might be shorn 
by him, would never return their 
prices to his account. They would 
do so for his daughter and his son- 
in-law; but in these circumstances, 
it would have been well for him to 
have left the flocks to his son-in- 
law, and to have turned his mind 
to the consideration of other mat- 
ters. “There should be a year 
devoted to that final year to be 
passed within the college, so that, 
by degrees, the mind may be wean- 
ed from the ignoble art of money- 
making.” I had once so spoken to 
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him; but there he was, as intent 
as ever, with his mind fixed on the 
records of the price of wool as they 
came back to him from the English 
and American markets. “It is all 
for his daughter,” I had said to my- 
self. “Had he been blessed with 
a son, it would have been other- 
wise with him.” So I got on to my 
steam-tricycle, and in a few minutes 
I was at Little Christchurch. He 
was coming in after a hard day’s 
work among the flocks, and seemed 
to be triumphant and careful at the 
same time. 

“I tell you what it is, Never- 
bend,” said he; “ we shall have the 
fluke over here if we don’t look after 
ourselves,” 

“Have you found symptoms of 
it?” 

“Well, not exactly among my 
own sheep; but I know the signs 
of it so well. My grasses are pecu- 
liarly dry, and my flocks are re- 
markably well looked after; but I 
can see \indications of it. Onl 
fancy where we should all be if 
fluke showed itself in Britannula! 
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If it once got ahead we should be 
no better off than the Australians.” 

This might be anxiety for his 
daughter; but it looked strangely 
like that personal feeling which 
would have been expected in him 
twenty years ago. ‘“Crasweller,” 
said I, “do you mind coming into 
the house, and having a little chat ?” 
and so I got off my tricycle. 

“T was going to be very busy,” 
he said, showing an unwillingness. 
“T have fifty young foals in that 
meadow there; and I like to see 
that they get their ‘suppers served 
to them warm.” 

“Bother the young foals!” said 
I “As if you had not men 
enough about the place to see to 
feeding your stock without troub- 
ling yourself. I have come out 
from Gladstonopolis, because I want 
to see you; and nowI am to be 
sent back in order that you might 
attend to the administration of hot 
mashes. Come into the house.” 
Then I entered in under the ver- 
andah, and he followed. “ You cer- 
tainly have got the best-furnished 
house in the empire,” said I, as I 
threw myself on to a double arm- 
chair, and lighted my cigar in the 
inner verandah. 

“Yes, yes,” said he; “it is pretty 
comfortable.” 

He was evidently melancholy, 
and knew the purpose for which I 
had come. “I don’t suppose any 
girl in the old country was ever 
better provided for than will be 
Eva.” This I said wishing to com- 
fort him, and at the same time to 
prepare for what was to be said. 

“ Eva is a good girl,—a dear girl. 
But I am not at all so sure about 
that young fellow Abraham Grundle. 
It’s a pity, President, your son had 
not been born a few years sooner.” 
At this moment my boy was half 
a head taller than young Grundle, 
and a much better specimen of a 
Britannulist. “But it is too late 
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now, I suppose, to talk of that. It 
seems to me that Jack never even 
thinks of looking at Eva.” 

This was a view of the case which 
certainly was strange to me, and 
seemed to indicate that Crasweller 
was gradually becoming fit for the 
college. If he could not see that 
Jack was madly in love with Eva, 
he could see nothing at all. But I 
had not come out to Little Christ- 
church at the present moment to 
talk to him about the love matters 
of the two children. I was intent 
on something of infinitely greater 
importance. ‘“ Crasweller,” said I, 
“you and I have always agreed to 
the letter on this great matter of 
the Fixed Period.” He looked into 
my face with supplicating, weak 
eyes, but he said nothing. “ Your 
period now will soon have been 
reached, and I think it well that 
we, as dear loving friends, should 
learn to discuss the matter closely 
as it draws nearer. I do not think 
that it becomes either of us to be 
afraid of it.” 

“That’s all very well for you,” 
he replied. “I am your senior.” 

“Ten years, I believe.” 

“ About nine, I think.” 

This might have come from a 
mistake of his as to my exact age; 
and though I was surprised at the 
error, I did not notice it on this 
occasion. “ You have no objection 
to the law as it stands now?” I 
said. 

“Tt might have been seventy.” 

“That has all been discussed 
fully, and you have given your 
assent. Look round on the men 
whom you can remember, and tell 
me, on how many of them life has 
not sat as a burden at seventy years 
of age ?” 

“Men are so different,” said he. 
“As far as one can judge of his 
own capacities, I was never better 
able to manage my business than 
I am at present. It is more than 
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I can say for that young fellow 
Grundie, who is so anxious to step 
into my shoes.” 

“My dear Crasweller,” I rejoined, 
“it was out of the question so to 
arrange the law as to vary the term 
to suit the peculiarities of one man 
or another.” 

“ But in a change of such terrible 
severity you should have suited the 
eldest.” 

This was dreadful to me,—that 
he, the first to receive at the hands 
of his country the great honour in- 
tended for him,—that he should 
have already allowed his mind to 
have rebelled against it! If he, 
who had once been so keen a sup- 
porter of the Fixed Period, now 
turned against it, how could others 
who should follow be expected to 
yield themselves up in a fitting 
frame of mind? And then I spoke 
my thoughts freely to him. “ Are 
you afraid of departure ?” I said,— 
“afraid of that which must come; 
afraid to meet as a friend that 
which you must meet so soon as 
friend or enemy?” I paused; but 
he sat looking at me without reply. 
“To fear departure ;—must it not 
be the greatest evil of all our life, 
if it be necessary? Can God have 
brought us into the world, intend- 
ing us so to leave it that the very 
act of doing so shall be regarded by 
us as a curse so terrible as to neu- 
tralise all the blessings of our ex- 
istence? Can it be that He who 
created us should have intended 
that we should so regard our dis- 
missal from the world? The teach- 
ers of religion have endeavoured to 
reconcile us to it, and have, in their 
vain zeal, endeavoured to effect it 
by picturing to our imaginations 
a hell-fire into which ninety-nine 
must fall; while one shall be al- 
lowed to escape to a heaven, which 
is hardly made more alluring to us! 
Is that the way to make a man 
comfortable at the prospect of leav- 
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ing this world? But it is necessary 
to our dignity as men that we shall 
find the mode of doing so. Tolie 
quivering and quaking on my bed 
at the expectation of the Black 
Angel of Death, does not suit my 
manhood,—which would fear noth- 
ing; which does not, and shall not, 
stand in awe of aught but my own 
sins. How best shall we prepare 
ourselves for the day which we 
know cannot be avoided? That is 
the question which I have ever 
been asking myself,—which you 
and I have asked ourselves, and 
which I thought we had answered. 
Let us turn the inevitable into that 
which shall in itself be esteemed a 
glory tous. Let usteach the world 
so to look forward with longing 
eyes, and not with a faint heart. 
I had thought to have touched 
some few, not by the eloquence of 
my words, but by the energy of 
my thoughts; and you, O my 
friend, have ever been he whom it 
has been my greatest joy to have 
had with me as the sharer of my 
aspirations.” 

“ But I am nine years older than 
you are.” 

I again passed by the one year 
added to my age. There was no- 
thing now in so trifling an error. 
“ But you still agree with me as to the 
fundamental truth of our doctrine.” 

“T suppose so,” said Crasweller. 

“T suppose so!” repeated I. 
“Ts that all that can be said for 
the philosophy to which we have 
devoted ourselves, and in which 
nothing false can be found ?” 

“It won’t teach any’ one to 
think it better to die than ‘to live 
while he is fit to perform all the 
functions of life. It might be very 
well if you could arrange that a 
man should be deposited as soon as 
he becomes absolutely infirm.” 

“Some men are infirm at forty.” 

“Then deposit.them,” said Cras- 
weller. 
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“Yes; but they will not own 
that they are infirm. Ifa man be 
weak at that age, he thinks that 
with advancing years he will re- 
sume the strength of his youth. 
There must, in fact, be a Fixed 
Period. We have discussed that 
fifty times, and have always ar- 
rived at the same conclusion.” 

He sat still, silent, unhappy, and 
confused. I saw that there was 
something on his mind to which 
he hardly dared to give words. 
Wishing to encourage him, I went 
on. “After all, you have a full 
twelve months yet before the day 
shall have come.” 

“ Two years,” he said, doggedly. 

“ Exactly ; two years before your 
departure, but twelve months before 
deposition.” 

“Two years before deposition,” 
said Crasweller. 

At this I own I was astonished. 
Nothing was better known in the 


empire than the ages of the two 
or three first inhabitants to be de- 


posited. I would have undertaken 
to declare that not a man ora 
woman in Britannula was in doubt 
as to Mr. Crasweller’s exact age. 
It had been written in the records, 
and upon the stones belonging to 
the college. There was no doubt 
that within twelve months of the 
present date he was due to be de- 
tained there as the first inhabitant. 
And now I was astounded to hear 
him claim another year, which could 
not be allowed him. 

“That impudent fellow Grun- 
dle has been with me,” he con- 
tinued, “and wishes to make me 
believe that he can get rid of me in 
one year. I have, at any rate, two 
years left of my out-of-door exist- 
ence, and I do not mean to give up 
aday of it for Grundle or any one 
else.” 

It was something to see that he 
still recognised the law, though he 
was so meanly anxious to evade it. 
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There had been some whisperings 
in the empire among the elderly 
men and women of a desire to 
obtain the assistance of Great 
Britain in setting it aside. Peter 
Grundle, for instance, Crasweller’s 
senior partner, had been heard to 
say that England would not allow 
a deposited man to be slaughtered. 
There was much in that which had 
angered me. The word slaughter 
was in itself peculiarly objectionable 
to my ears,—to me who had under- 
taken to perform the first ceremony 
as an act of grace. And what had 
England to do with our laws? It 
was as though Russia were to turn 
upon the United States and declare 
that their Congress should be put 
down. What would avail the loud- 
est voice of Great Britain against 
the smallest spark of a law passed 
by our assembly !—unless, indeed, 
Great Britain should condescend to 
avail herself of her great power, and 
thus to crush the free voice of those 
whom she had already recognised as 
independent. As I now write, this 
is what she has already done, and 
history will have to tell the story. 
But it was especially sad to have to 
think that there should be a Bri- 
tannulist so base, such a coward, 
such a traitor, as himself to propose 
this expedient for adding a few 
years to his own wretched life. 

But Crasweller did not, as it 
seemed, intend to avail himself of 
these whispers. His mind was 
intent on devising some falsehood 
by which he should obtain for him- 
self just one other year of life, and 
his expectant son-in-law purposed 
to prevent him. I hardly knew, as 
I turned it all in my mind, which 
of the two was the more sordid; 
but I think that my sympathies 
were rather in accord with the 
cowardice of the old man than with 
the greed of the young. After all, 
I had known from the beginning 
that the fear of death was a human 
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weakness. To obliterate that fear 
from the human heart, and to build 
up a perfect manhood that should 
be liberated from so vilea thraldom, 
had been one of the chief objects of 
my scheme. I had no right to be 
angry with Crasweller, because Cras- 
weller, when tried, proved himself 
to be no stronger than the world at 
large. It was a matter to me of 
infinite regret that it should be so. 
He was the very man, the very 
friend, on whom [ had relied with 
confidence! But his weakness was 
only a proof that I myself had been 
mistaken. In all that assembly by 
which the law had been passed, 
consisting chiefly of young men, 
was there one on whom I could 
rest with confidence to carry out 
the purpose of the law when his 
own time should come? Ought I 


not so to have arranged matters 
that I myself should have been the 
first,—to have postponed the use 
of the college till such time as I 


might myself have been deposited ? 
This had occurred to me often 
throughout the whole agitation; 
but then it had occurred also that 
none might perhaps follow me, 
when under such circumstances I 
should have departed. 

But in my heart I could forgive 
Crasweller. For Grundle I felt 
nothing but personal dislike. He 
was anxious to hurry on the depo- 
sition of his father-in-law, in order 
that the entire possession of Little 
Christchurch might come into his 
own hands just one year the earlier! 
No doubt he knew the exact age of 
the man as well as I did, but it 
was not for him to have hastened 
his deposition. And then I could 
not but think, even in this mo- 
ment of public misery, how willing 
Jack would have been to have as- 
sisted old Crasweller in his litle 
fraud, so that Eva might have been 
the reward. My belief is that he 
would have sworn against his own 
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father, perjured himself in the very 
teeth of truth, to have obtained 
from Eva that little privilege which 
I had once seen Grundle enjoying. 
I was sitting there silent in Cras- 
weller’s verandah as all this passed 
through my mind. But before I 
spoke again I was enabled to see 
clearly what duty required of me. 
Eva and Little Christchurch, with 
Jack’s feelings and interests, and 
all my wife’s longings, must be laid 
on one side, and my whole energy 
must be devoted to the literal carry- 
ing out of the law. It was a great 
world’s movement that had been 
projected, and if it were to fail now, 
just at its commencement, when 
everything had been arranged for 
the work, when again would there 
be hope? It was a matter which 
required legislative sanction in 
whatever country might adopt it. 
No despot could attempt it, let his 
,power be ever so confirmed. The 
whole country would rise against 
him when informed, in its ignor- 
ance of the contemplated intention. 
Nor could it be effected by any con- 
gress of which the large majority 
were not at any rate under forty 
years of age. I had seen enough of 
human nature to understand its 
weakness in this respect. All cir- 
cumstances had combined to make 
it practicable in Britannula, but all 
these circumstances might never be 
combined again. And it seemed 
to me to depend now entirely on 
the power which I might exert in 
creating courage in the heart of the 
poor timid creature who sat before 
me. I did know that were Britan- 
nula to appeal aloud to England, 
England, with that desire for in- 
terference which has always charac- 
terised her, would interfere. But 
if the empire allowed the working 
of the law to be commenced in 
silence, then the Fixed Period 
might perhaps be regarded as a 
thing settled. How much, then, 
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depended on the words which I 
might use! 

“ Crasweller,” I said, “ my friend, 
my brother !” ‘ 

“T don’t know much about that. 
A man ought not to be so anxious 
to kill his brother.” 

“Tf I could take your place, as 
God will be my judge, I would do 
so with as ready a step as a young 
man to the arms of his beloved. 
And if for myself, why not for my 
brother ?” 

“You do not know,” he said. 
“You have not, in truth, been 
tried.” 

“ Would that you could try me !” 

“And we are not all made of 
such stuff as you. You have talked 
about this till you have come to be 
in love with deposition and depar- 
ture. But such is not the natural 
condition of man. Look back 
upon all the centuries, and you will 
perceive that life has ever been, 
dear to the best of men. And you 
will perceive also that they who 
have brought themselves to suicide 
have encountered the contempt of 
their fellow-creatures.”’ 

I would not tell him of Cato and 
Brutus, feeling that I could not stir 
him to grandeur of heart by Roman 
instances. He would have told me 
that in those days, as far as the 
Romans knew, 


‘*the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter.” 


I must reach him by other methods 
than these, if at all. “ Who can be 
more alive than you,” I said, “to 
the fact that man, by the fear of 
death, is degraded below the level 
of the brutes ?” 

“Tf so, he is degraded,” said Cras- 
weller. “It is his condition.” 


“ But need he remain so? Is it 


not for you and me to raise him to 
a higher level ?” 

“Not for me—not for me, cer- 
tainly. 


I own that I am no more 
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than man. Little Christchurch is 
so pleasant to me, and Eva’s smiles 
and gener and the lowing of 
my flocks and the bleating of my 
sheep are so gracious in my ears, 
and it is so sweet to my eyes to see 
how fairly I have turned this wil- 
derness into a paradise, that I own 
that I would fain stay here a little 
longer.” 

“But the law, my friend, the 
law,—the law which you yourself 
have been so active in creating.” 

“The law allows me two years 
yet,” said he ; that look of stubborn- 
ness which I had before observed 
again spreading itself over his face. 

Now this was a lie; an absolute, 
undoubted, demonstrable lie. And 
yet it was a lie which, by its mere 
telling, might be made available for 
its intended purpose. If it were 
known through the capital that 
Crasweller was anxious to obtain a 
year’s grace by means of so foul a 
lie, the year’s grace would be ac- 
corded to him. And then the 
Fixed Period would be at an end. 

“T will tell you what it is,” said 
he, anxious to represent his wishes 
to me in another light. “Grundle 
wants to get rid of me.” 

“Grundle, I fear, has truth on 
his side,” said I, determined to 
show that I, at any rate, would 
not consent to lend myself to the 
furtherance of a falsehood. 

“Grundle wants to get rid of 
me,” he repeated in the same tone. 
“But he shan’t find that I am so 
easy to deal with. Eva already 
does not above half like him. Eva 
thinks that this depositing plan is 
abominable. She says that no 

ood Christians ever thought of it.” 

“A child—a sweet child—but 
still only a child; and brought up 
by her mother with all the old pre- 
judices.” | 

“T don’t know much about that. 
I never knew a decent woman who 
wasn’t an Episcopalian. Eva is at 
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any rate a good girl, to endeavour 
to save her father; and I’ll tell vou 
what—it is not too late yet. As 
far as my opinion goes, Jack Never- 
bend is ten to one a better sort of 
fellow than Abraham Grundle. Of 
course a promise has been made ; but 
promises are like pie-crusts. Don’t 
you think that Jack Neverbend is 
uite old enough to marry a wife, 
and that he only needs be told to 
make up his mind to do it? Little 
Christchurch would do just as well 
for him as for Grundle. If he don’t 
think much of the girl he must 
think something of the sheep.” 

Not think much of the girl! 
Just at this time Jack was talking 
to his mother, morning, noon, and 
night, about Eva, and threatening 
young Grundle with all kinds of 
schoolboy punishments if he should 
persevere in his suit. Only yester- 
day he had insulted Abraham gross- 
ly, and, as I had reason to suspect, 
had been more than once out to 
Christchurch on some clandestine 
object, as to which it was necessary, 
he thought, to keep old Crasweller 
in the dark. And then to be told 
in this manner that Jack didn’t 
think much of Eva, and should be 
encouraged in preference to look 
after the sheep! He would have sac- 
rificed every sheep on the place for 
the sake of half an hour with Eva 
alone in the woods. But he was 
afraid of Crasweller, whom he knew 
to have sanctioned an engagement 
with Abraham Grundle. 

“T don’t think that we need 
bring Jack and his love into this 
dispute,” said I. 

“Only that it isn’t too late, you 
know. Do you think that Jack 
could be brought to lend an ear 
to it?” 

Perish Jack! perish Eva! per- 
ish Jack’s mother, before I would 
allow myself to be bribed in this 
manner, to abandon the great object 
of all my life! This was evidently 
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Crasweller’s purpose. He was en- 
deavouring to tempt me with his 
flocks and herds. The temptation, 
had he known it, would have been 
with Eva,—with Eva and the gen- 
uine, downright, honest love of my 
gallant boy. I knew, too, that at 
home I should not dare to tell my 
wife that the offer had been made to 
me and had been refused. My wife 
could not understand—Crasweller 
could not understand—how strong 
may be the passion founded on the 
conviction of a life. And honesty, 
simple honesty, would forbid it. 
For me to strike a bargain with one 
already destined for deposition— 
that he should be withdrawn from 
his glorious, his almost immortal 
state, on the payment of a bribe to 
me and my family! I had called 
this man my friend and brother, 
but how little had the man known 
me! Could I have saved all Glad- 
stonopolis from imminent flames by 
yielding an inch in my convictions, 
I would not have done. so in my 
then frame of mind; and yet this 
man—my friend and brother—had 
supposed that I could be bought to 
change my purpose by the pretty 
slopes and fat flocks of Little Christ- 
church ! 

“Crasweller,” said I, “let us 
keep these two things separate ; or 
rather, in discussing the momentous 
question of the Fixed Period, let 
us forget the loves of a boy and 
a girl.” 

“ But the sheep, and the oxen, 
and the pastures! I can still make 
my will.” 

“The sheep, and the oxen, and 
the pastures must also be forgotten. 
They can have nothing to do with 
the settlement of this matter. My 


boy is dear to me, and Eva is dear 
also, but not to save even their 
oung lives could I consent to a 
falsehood in this matter.” 
“ Falsehood ! 
hood intended.” 


There is no false- 
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“ Then there need be no bargain 
us to Eva, and no need for discussing 
the flocks and herds on this occasion. 
Crasweller, you are sixty-six now, 
and will be sixty-seven this time 
next year. Then the period of your 
deposition will have arrived, and in 
the year following—two years hence, 
mind,—the Fixed Period of your 
departure will have come.” 

“No.” 

“Ts not such the truth ?” 

“No; you put it all on a year 
too far. I was never more than 
nine years older than you. I re- 
member it all as well as though it 
were yesterday when we first agreed 
to come away from New Zealand. 
When will you have to be depos- 
ited ?” 

“In 1989,” I said carefully. 
“ My Fixed Period is 1990.” 

“Exactly; and mine is nine 
years earlier. It always was nine 
years earlier.” 

It was all manifestly untrue. He 
knew it to be untrue. For the 
sake of one poor year he was im- 
os my assent to a base false- 

ood, and was endeavouring to add 
strength to his prayer by a bribe. 
How could I talk to a man who 
would so far descend from the dig- 
nity of manhood? The law was 
there to support me, and the defi- 
nition of the law was in this instance 
supported by ample evidence. I° 
need only go before the executive 
of which 1 myself was the chief, 
desire that the established docu- 
ments should be searched, and de- 
mand the body of Gabriel Cras- 
weller to be deposited in accordance 
with the law as enacted. But there 
was no one else to whom I could 
‘ leave the performance of this invid- 
ious task, as a matter of course. 
There were aldermen in Gladston- 
opolis and magistrates in the country 
whose duty it would no doubt be 
to see that the law was carried out. 
Arrangements to this effect had 
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been studiously made by myself, 
Such arrangements would no doubt 
be carried out when the working of 
the Fixed Period had become a 
thing established. But I had long 
foreseen that the first deposition 
should be effected with some éclat 
of voluntary glory. It would be 
very detrimental to the cause to 
see my special friend Crasweller 
hauled away to the college by con- 
stables through the streets of Glad- 
stonopolis, protesting that he was 
forced to his doom twelve months 
before the appointed time. Cras- 
weller was a popular man in Britan- 
nula, and the people around would 
not be so conversant with the fact 
as was I, nor would they have the 
same reasons to be anxious that the 
law should be accurately followed. 
And yet how much depended upon 
the accuracy of following the law! 
A willing obedience was especially 
desired in the first instance, and a 
willing obedience I had expected 
from my friend Crasweller. 

“ Crasweller,” I said, addressing 
him with great solemnity, “it is 
not so.” 

“Tt is—it is; I say it is.” 

“Tt is not so, The books that 
have been printed and sworn to, 
which have had your own assent 
with that of others, are all against 

ou.” 

“Tt was a mistake. I have gota 
letter from my old aunt in Hamp- 
shire, written to my mother when I 
was born, which proves the mistake.” 

“T remember the letter well,” I 
said,—for we had all gone through 
such documents in performing the 
important task of settling the 
Period. “You were born in New 
South Wales, and the old lady 
in England did not write till the 
following year.” 

“Who says so? How can you 
prove it? She wasn’t at all the 
woman to let a year go by before 
she congratulated her sister.” 
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“We have your own signature 
affirming the date.” 

“ How was I to know when I was 
born? All that goes for nothing.” 

“ And unfortunately,” said I, as 
though clenching the matter, “the 
Bible exists in which your father 
entered the date with his usual ex- 
emplary accuracy.” Then he was 
silent for a moment as though hay- 
ing no further evidence to offer. 
“ Crasweller,” said I, “ are you not 
man enough to do this thing in a 
straightforward, manly manner ?” 

“One year!” he exclaimed. “I 
only ask for one year. I do think 
that, as the first victim, I have a 
right to expect that one year should 
be granted me. Then Jack Never- 
bend shall have Little Christchurch, 
and the sheep, and the cattle, and 
Eva also, as his own for ever and 
ever,—or at any rate till he too shall 
be led away to execution !” 

A victim ; andexecution! What 
language in which to speak of the 
great system! For myself I was 
determined that though I would be 
gentle with him I would not yield 
an inch. The law at any rate was 
with me, and I did not think as 
yet that Crasweller would lend 
himself to those who spoke of in- 
viting the interference of England. 
The law was on my side, and. so 
must still be all those who in the 
Assembly had voted for the Fixed 
Period. There had been enthusi- 
asm then, and the different clauses 
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had been carried by large majorities. 
A dozen different clauses had been 
carried, each referring to various 
branches of the question. Not only 
had the period been fixed, but 
money had been voted for the 
college ; and the mode of life at the 
college had been settled; the very 
amusements of the old men had been 
sanctioned ; and last, but not least, 
the very manner of departure had 
been fixed. There was the college 
now, a graceful building surrounded 
by growing shrubs and broad pleas- 
ant walks for the old men, endowed 
with a kitchen in which their taste 
should be consulted, and with a 
chapel for such of those who would 
require to pray in public; and all this 
would be made a langhing-stock to 
Britannula, if this old man Cras- 
weller declined to enter the gates. 
“Tt must be done,” I said in a tone 
of firm decision. 

“No!” he exclaimed. 

“Crasweller, it must be done. 
The law demands it.” 

“No, no; not by me. You and 
young Grundle together are in a 
conspiracy to get rid of me. I 
am not going to be shut up a whole 
year before my time.” 

With that he stalked into the 
inner house, leaving me alone on the 
verandah. 
to turn on the electric lamp of my 


‘tricycle and steam back to Govern- 


ment House at Gladstonopolis with 
a sad heart. 


CHAPTER IV.—JACK NEVERBEND. 


Six months passed away, which, 
I must own, to me was a period of 
great doubt and unhappiness, though 
it was relieved by certain moments 
of triumph. Of course, as the time 
drew nearer, the question of Cras- 
weller’s deposition became general- 
ly discussed by the public of Glad- 
stonopolis. And so also did the 


loves of Abraham Grundle and Eva 
Crasweller. There were “ Evaites” 
and “ Abrahamites” in the commu- 
nity; for though the match had 
not yet been altogether broken, it 
was known that the two young 
people differed altogether on the 
question of the old man’s deposi- 
tion. It was said by the depend- 


I had nothing for it but - 
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ants of Grundle, who were to be 
found for the most part among the 
young men and young women, that 
Abraham was simply anxious to 
carry out the laws of his country. 
It happened that, during this period, 
he was elected to a vacant seat in 
the Assembly, so that, when the 
matter came on for discussion there, 
he was able to explain publicly his 
motives; and it must be owned that 
he did so with good words and with 
a certain amount of youthful elo- 
quence. As for Eva, she was simply 
intent on preserving the lees of her 
father’s life, and had been heard to 
express an opinion that the college 
was “all humbug,” and that people 
ought to be allowed to live as long 
as it pleased God to let them. Of 
course she had with her the elderly 
ladies of the community, and among 
them my own wife as the foremost. 
Mrs. Neverbend had never made 
herself prominent before in any 
public question; but on this she 
seemed to entertain a very warm 
opinion. Whether this arose en- 
tirely from her desire to promote 
Jack’s welfare, or from a reflection 
that her own period of deposition 
was gradually becoming nearer, I 
never could quite make up my 
mind. She had, at any rate, ten 
years to run, and I never heard 
from her any expressed fear of— 
departure. She was—and is—a 
brave, good woman, attached to her 
household duties, anxious for her 
husband’s comfort, but beyond 
measure solicitous for all good 
things to befall that scapegrace 
Jack Neverbend, for whom she 
thinks that nothing is sufficiently 
rich or sufficiently grand. Jack is 
a handsome boy, I grant, but that 
is about all that car be said of him; 
and in this matter he has been dia- 
metrically opposed to his father 
from first to last. 

It will be seen that, in such cir- 
cumstances, none of these moments 
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of triumph to which I have alluded 
can have come to me within my 
own home. There Mrs. Neverbend 
and Jack, and after a while Eva, 
sat together in perpetual council 
against me. When these meetings 
first began, Eva still acknowledged 
herself to be the promised bride of 
Abraham Grundle. There were 
her. own vows, and her parent’s 
assent, and something perhaps of 
remaining love. But presently 
she whispered to my wife that she 
could not but feel horror for the 
man who was anxious to “murder 
her father;” and by-and-by she 
began to own that she thought Jack 
a fine fellow. We had a wonderful 
cricket club in Gladstonopolis, and 
Britannula had challenged the Eng- 
lish cricketers to come and play 
on the Little Christchurch ground, 
which they declared to be the only 
cricket ground as yet prepared on 
the face of the éarth which had all 
the accomplishments possible for 
the due prosecution of the game. 
Now Jack, though very young, was 
captain of the club, and devoted 
much more of his time to that occu- 
pation than to his more legitimate 
business as a merchant. Eva, who 
had not hitherto paid much atten- 
tion to cricket, became on a sudden 
passionately devoted to it; whereas 
Abraham Grundle, with a steadi- 
ness beyond his years, gave himself 
up more than ever to the business 
of the Assembly, and expressed 
some contempt for the game, though 
he was no mean player. 

It had become necessary during 
this period to bring forward in the 
Assembly the whole question of 
the Fixed Period, as it was felt that, 
in the present state of public opin- 
ion, it would not be expedient to 
carry out the established law with- 
out the increased sanction which 
would be given to it by a further 
vote in the House. Public opinion 
would have forbidden us to deposit 
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Crasweller without some such fur- 
ther authority. Therefore it was 
deemed necessary that a question 
should be asked, in which Craswel- 
ler’s name was not mentioned, but 
which might lead to some general 
debate. Young Grundle demanded 
one morning whether it was the 
intention of the Government to 
see that the different clauses as to 
the new law respecting depositions 
were at once carried out. “The 
House is aware, I believe,” he said, 
“that the first operation will soon 
be needed.” I may as well state 
here that this was repeated to Eva, 
and that she pretended to take huff 
at such a question from her lover. 
It was most indecent, she said; and 
she, after such words, must drop 
him for ever. It was not for some 
months after that, that she allowed 
Jack’s name to be mentioned with 
her own; but I was aware that it 
was partly settled between her and 
Jack and Mrs. Neverbend. Grundle 
declared his intention of proceed- 
ing against old Crasweller in refer- 
ence to the breach of contract, ac- 
cording to the laws of Britannula; 
but that Jack’s party disregarded 
altogether. In telling this, how- 
ever, I am advancing a little be- 
yond the point in my story to 
which I have as yet carried my 
reader. 

Then there arose a debate upon 
the whole principle of the measure, 
which was carried on with great 
warmth. I, as president, of course 
took no part in it; but, in accord- 
ance with our constitution, I heard 
it all from the chair which I usu- 
ally occupied at the Speaker’s right 
hand. The arguments on which 
the greatest stress was laid tended 
to show that the Fixed Period had 
been carried chiefly with a view to 
relieving the miseries of the old. 
And it was conclusively shown 
that, in- a very great majority of 
cases, life beyond sixty-eight was 
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all vanity and vexation of spirit. 
That other argument as to the cost- 
liness of old men to the state was 
for the present dropped. Had you 
listened to young Grundle, insisting 
with all the vehemence of youth on 
the absolute wretchedness to which 
the aged had been condemned by 
the absence of any such law—had 
you heard the miseries of rheumat- 
ism, gout, stone, and general debil- 
ity pictured in the eloquent words 
of five-and-twenty, — you would 
have felt that all who could lend 
themselves to perpetuate such a 
state of things must be guilty of 
fiendish cruelty. He really rose to 
a great height of parliamentary ex- 
cellence, and altogether carried with 
him the younger, and luckily the 
greater, part of the House. There 
was really nothing to be said on 
the other side, except a repetition 
of the prejudices of the Old World. 
But, alas! so strong are the weak- 
nesses of the world, that prejudice 
can always vanquish truth by the 
mere strength of its battalions. 
Not till it had been proved and re- 
proved ten times over, was it under- 
stood that the sun could not have 
stood still upon Gideon. Craswel- 
ler, who was a member, and who 
took his seat during these debates 
without venturing to speak, merely 
whispered to his neighbour that the 
heartless greedy fellow was unwill- 
ing to wait for the wools of Little 
Christchurch. 

Three divisions were made on the 
debate, and thrice did the Fixed- 
Periodists beat the old party by a 
majority of fifteen in a House con- 
sisting of eighty-five members. So 
strong was the feeling in the em- 
pire, that only two members were 
absent, and the number remained 
the same during the whole week of 
the debate. This, I did think, was 


a triumph; and I felt that the old 
country, which had really nothing 
on earth to do with the matter, 
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could not interfere with an opinion 
expressed so strongly. My heart 
throbbed with pleasurable emotion 
as I heard that old age, which I 
was myself approaching, depicted 
in terms which made its impotence 
truly conspicuous,—till I felt that, 
had it been proposed to deposit all 
of us who had reached the age of 
fifty-eight, I really think that I 
should joyfully have given my 
assent to such a measure, and have 
walked off at once and deposited 
myself in the college. 

But it was only at such moments 
that I was allowed to experience 
this feeling of triumph. I was 
encountered not only in my own 
house but in society generally, and 
on the very streets of Gladstono- 
polis, by the expression of an opin- 
ion that Crasweller would not be 
made to retire to the college at his 
Fixed Period. ‘“ What on earth is 
there to hinder it?’ I said once to 
my old friend Ruggles. Ruggles 
was now somewhat over sixty, and 
was an agent in the town for coun- 
try wool-growers. He took no part 
in politics; and though he had 
never agreed to the principle of the 
Fixed Period, had not interested 
himself in opposition to it. He 
was a man whom I regarded as in- 
different to length of life, but one 
who would, upon the whole, rather 
face such lot as Nature might in- 
tend for him, than seek to improve 
it by any new reform. 

“Eva Crasweller will hinder it,” 
said Ruggles. 

“Eva is a mere child. Do you 
suppose that her opinion will be 
allowed to interrupt the laws of the 
whole community, and oppose the 
progress of civilisation ?” 

“Her feelings will,” said Rug- 
gles. “Who’s to stand a daugh- 
ter interceding for the life of her 
father 2” 

“One man cannot, but eighty- 
five can do so.” 
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“The eighty-five will be to the 
community just what the one would 
be to the eighty-five. I am not 
saying anything about your law. 
I am not expressing an opinion 
whether it would be good or bad. 
I should like to live out my own 
time, though I acknowledge that 
you Assembly men have on your 
shoulders the responsibility of de- 
ciding whether I shall do so or not. 
You could lead me away and de- 
posit me without any trouble, be- 
cause I am not popular. But the 
people are beginning to talk about 
Eva Crasweller and Abraham Grun- 
dle, and I tell you that all the 
volunteers you have in Britannula 
will not suffice to take the old man 
to the college, and to keep him there 
till you have polished him off. He 
would be deposited again at Little 
Christchurch in triumph, and the 
college would be left a wreck be- 
hind him.” 

This view of the case was pecu- 
liarly distressing to me. As the 
chief magistrate of the community, 
nothing is so abhorrent to me as 
rebellion. Of a populace that are 
not law-abiding, nothing but evil 
can be predicted; whereas a people 
who will obey the laws cannot but 
be prosperous. It grieved me 
greatly to be told that the inhabi- 
tants of Gladstonopolis would rise 
in tumult and destroy the college 
merely to favour the views of a 
pretty girl. Was there any honour, 
or worse again, could there be any 
utility, in being the president of 
a republic in which such things 
could happen? I left my friend 
Ruggles in the street, and passed 
on to the executive hall in a very 
painful frame of mind. 

When there, tidings reached me 
of a much sadder nature. At the 


very moment at which I had been 
talking with Ruggles in the street 
on the subject, a meeting had been 
held in the market-place with the 
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express purpose of putting down 
the Fixed Period; and who had 
been the chief orator on the occa- 
sion but Jack Neverbend! My 
own son had taken upon himself 
this new work of public speechify- 
ing in direct opposition to his own 
father! And had reason to be- 
lieve that he was instigated to do 
so by my own wife! “Your son, 
sir, has been addressing the multi- 
tude about the Fixed Period, and 
they say that it has been quite 
beautiful to hear him.” It was 
thus that the matter was told me 
by one of the clerks in my office, 
and I own that I did receive some 
slight pleasure at finding that Jack 
could do something beyond cricket. 
But it became immediately neces- 
sary to take steps to stop the evil, 
and I was the more bound to do so 
because the only delinquent named 
to me was my Own son. 

“Tf it be so,” I said aloud in the 
office, “ Jack Neverbend shall sleep 
this night in prison.” But it did 
not occur to me at the moment 
that it would be necessary I should 
have formal evidence that Jack was 
conspiring against the laws before I 
could send him to jail. I had no 
more power over him in that re- 
spect than on any one else. Had I 
declared that he should be sent to 
bed without his supper, I should 
have expressed myself better both 
as a father and a magistrate. 

I went home, and on entering 
the house the first person that I 
saw was Eva. Now, as this matter 
went on, I became full of wrath 
with my,son, and with my wife, 
and with poor old Crasweller; but 
I never could bring myself to be 
angry with Eva. There was a 
coaxing, sweet, feminine way with 
her which overcame all opposition. 
And I had already begun to regard 
her as my daughter-in-law, and to 
love her dearly in that position, 
although there were moments in 
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which Jack’s impudence and new 
spirit of opposition almost tempted 
me to disinherit him. 

“ Eva,” I said, “ what is this that 
I hear of a public meeting in the 
streets ?”” 

“Oh, Mr. Neverbend,” she said, 
taking me by the arm, “there are 
only a few boys who are talking 
about papa.” Through all the 
noises and tumults of these times 
there was an evident determination 
to speak of Jack asa boy. Every- 
thing that he did and all that he 
said were merely the efflux of his 
high spirits as a schoolboy. Eva 
always spoke of him as a kind of 
younger brother. And yet I soon 
found that the one opponent whom 
I had most to fear in Britannula 
was my own son. 

“But why,” I asked, “should 
these foolish boys discuss the serious 
question respecting your dear father 
in the public street ?”’ 

“They don’t want to have him 
—deposited,” she said, almost sob- 
bing as she spoke. 

“ But, my dear,” I began, deter- 
mined to teach her the whole theory 
of the Fixed Period with all its 
advantages from first to last. 

But she interrupted me at once. 
“Oh, Mr. Neverbend, I know what 
a good thing it is—to talk about. 
I have no doubt the world will be 
a great deal the better for it. And 
if all the papas had been deposited 
for the last five hundred years, I 
don’t suppose that I should care so 
much about it. But to be the first 
that ever it happened to in all the 
world! Why should papa be the 
first? You ought to begin with 
some weak, crotchety, poor old crip- 
ple, who would be a great deal bet- 
ter out of the way. But papa is in 
excellent health, and has all his 
wits about him a great deal better 
than Mr. Grundle. He manages 
everything at Little Christchurch, 
and manages it very well.” 
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“But, my dear ” I was 
going to explain to her that in a 
question of such enormous public 
interest as this of the Fixed Pe- 
riod it was impossible to consider 
the merits of individual cases. But 
she interrupted me again before I 
could get out a word. 

“Oh, Mr. Neverbend, they’ll 
never be able to do it, and I’m 
afraid that then you'll be vexed.” 

“My dear, if the law be “ 

“Oh yes, the law is a very beau- 
tiful thing; but what’s the good of 
laws if they cannot be carried out ? 
There’s Jack there ;—of course he 
is only a boy, but he swears that all 
the executive, and all the Assem- 
bly, and all the volunteers in Bri- 
tannula, shan’t lead my papa into 
that beastly college.” 

“ Beastly! My dear, you cannot 
have seen the college. It is per- 
fectly beautiful.” 

“That’s only what Jack says. 
It’s Jack that calls it beastly. Of 
course he’s not much of a man as 
yet, but he is your own son. And 
I do think, that for an earnest 
spirit about a thing, Jack is a very 
fine fellow.” 

“ Abraham Grundle, you know, 
is just as warm on the other side.” 

“T hate Abraham Grundle. I 
don’t want ever to hear his name 
again. I understand very well 
what it is that Abraham Grundle 
is after. He never cared a straw 
for me; nor I much for hin, if 
you come to that.” 

“ But you are contracted.” 

“If you think that I am going 
to marry a man because our names 
have been written down in a book 
together, you are very much mis- 
taken. He is a nasty mean fellow, 
and I will never speak to him again 
as long as I live. He would de- 

osit papa this very moment if he 
fad the power. Whereas Jack is 








determined to stand up for him 
as long as he has got a tongue to 
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shout or hands to fight.” These 
were terrible words, but I had 
heard the same sentiment myself 
from Jack’s own lips. “Of course 
Jack is nothing to me,” she con- 
tinued, with that half sob which 
had become habitual to her when- 
ever she was forced to speak of her 
father’s deposition. “He is only 
a boy, but we all know that he 
could thrash Abraham Grundle at 
once. And to my thinking he is 
much more fit to be a member of 
the Assembly.” 

As she would not hear a word 
that I said to her, and was only 
intent on expressing the warmth of 
her own feelings, I allowed her to 
go her way, and retired to the 
privacy of my own library. There 
I endeavoured to console myself as 
best I might by thinking of the 
brilliant nature of Jack’s prospects. 
He himself was over head and ears 
in love with Eva, and it was clear 
to me that Eva was nearly as fond 
of him. And then the sly rogue 
had found the certain way to 
obtain old Crasweller’s consent. 
Grundle had thought that if he 
could once see his father-in-law 
deposited, he would have nothing 
to do but to walk into Little Christ- 
ehurch as master. That was the 
accusation generally made against 
him in Gladstonopolis. But Jack, 
who did not, as far as I could see, 
care a straw for humanity in the 
matter, had vehemently taken the 
side of the Anti-Fixed-Periodists as 
the safest way to get the father’s 
consent. There was a contract of 
marriage, no doubt, and Grundle 
would be entitled to take a quarter 
of the father’s possessions if he 
could prove that the contract had 
been broken. Such was the law of 
Britannula on the subject. But not 
a shilling had as yet been claimed 
by any man under that law. And 
Crasweller no doubt concluded that 
Grundle would be unwilling to bear 
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the odium of being the first. And 
there were clauses in the law which 
would make it very difficult for 
him to prove the validity of the 
contract. It had been already as- 
serted by many that a girl could 
not be expected to marry the man 
who had endeavoured to destroy 
her father; and although in my 
mind there could be no doubt that 
Abraham Grundle had only done 
his duty as a senator, there was no 
knowing what view of the case a 
jury might take in Gladstonopolis. 
And then, if the worst came to the 
worst, Crasweller would resign a 
fourth of his property almost with- 
out a pang, and Jack would con- 
tent himself in making the mean- 
ness of Grundle conspicuous to his 
fellow-citizens. 

And now I must confess that, as 
I sat alone in my library, I did 
hesitate for an hour as to my future 
conduct. Might it not be better 
for me to abandon altogether the 
Fixed Period and all its glories? 
Even in Britannula the world might 
be too strong for me. Should I 
not take the good things that were 
offered, and allow Jack to marry his 
wife and be happy in his own way? 
In my very heart I loved him quite 
as well as did his mother, and 
thought that he was the finest 
young fellow that Britannula had 
produced. And if this kind of 
thing went on, it might be that I 
should be driven to quarrel with 
him altogether, and to have him 
punished under the law, like some 
old Roman of old. And I must 
confess that my relations with Mrs. 
Neverbend made me very unfit to 
ape the Roman paterfamilias. She 
never interfered with public busi- 
ness, but she had a way of talking 
about household matters in which 
she was always victorious. Look- 
ing back as I did at this moment 
on the past, it seemed to me that 
she and Jack, who were the two 


persons I loved best in the world, 
had been the enemies who had al- 
ways successfully conspired against 
me. “Do have done with your 
Fixed Period and nonsense,” she 
had said to me only yesterday. 
“Tt’s all very well for the Assem- 
bly; but when you come to killing 
poor Mr. Crasweller in real life, it 
is quite out of the question.” And 
then, when I began to explain to 
her at length the immense import- 
ance of the subject, she only re- 
marked that that would do very 
well for the Assembly. Should I 
abandon it all, take the good things 
with which God had provided me, 
and retire into private life? I had 
two sides to my character, and 
could see myself sitting in luxu- 
rious comfort amidst the furniture 
of Crasweller’s verandah while Eva 
and her children were around, and 
Jack was standing with a cigar in 
his mouth outside laying down the 
law for the cricketers at Gladston- 
opolis. “ Were not better done as 
others use,” I said to myself over 
and over again as I sat there 
wearied with this contest, and 
thinking of the much more fright- 
ful agony I should be called upon 
to endure when the time had actu- 
ally come for the departure of old 
Crasweller. 

And then again if I should fail! 
For half an hour or so I did fear 
that I should fail. I had been 
always a most popular magistrate, 
but now, it seemed, had come the 
time in which all my popularity 
must be abandoned. Jack, who 
was quick enough at understanding 
the aspect of things, had already 
begun to ask the people whether 
they would see their old friend 
Crasweller murdered in cold blood. 
It was a dreadful word, but I was 
assured that he had used it. How 
would it be when the time even 
for depositing had come, and an 
attempt was made to lead the old 
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man’ up through the streets of 
Gladstonopolis? Should I have 
strength of character to perform 
the task in opposition to the loudly 
expressed wishes of the inhabitants, 
and to march him along protected 
by a strong body of volunteers? 
And how would it be if the volun- 
teers themselves refused to act on 
the side of law and order? Should 
I not absolutely fail; and would it 
not afterwards be told of me that, 
as president, I had broken down in 
an attempt to carry out the project 
with which my name had been so 
long associated ? 

As I sat there alone I had almost 
determined to yield. But suddenly 
there came upon me a memory of 
Socrates, of Galileo, of Hampden, 
and of Washington. What great 
things had these men done by con- 
stancy, in opposition to the wills 
and prejudices of the outside world! 
How triumphant they now appeared 
to have been in fighting against the 
enormous odds which power had 
brought against them! And how 
pleasant now were the very sounds 
of their names to all who loved 
their fellow-creatures! In some 
moments of private thought, anx- 
ious as were now my own, they too 
must have doubted. They must 
have asked themselves the question, 
whether they were strong enough 
to carry their great reforms against 
the world. But in these very mo- 
ments the necessary strength had 
been given to them. It must have 
been that, when almost despair- 
ing, they had been comforted by an 
inner truth, and had been all but 
inspired to trust with confidence in 
their cause. They, too, had been 
weak, and had trembled, and had 
almost feared. But they had found 
in their own hearts that on which 
they could rely. Had they been 
less sorely pressed than was I now 
at this present moment? Had not 


they believed and trusted and been 
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confident? As I thought of it, I 
became aware that it was not only 
necessary for a man to imagine new 
truths, but to be able to endure, 
and to suffer, and'to bring them to 
maturity. And how often before 
a truth was brought to maturity 
must it be necessary that he who 
had imagined it, and seen it, and 
planned it, must give his very life 
for it, and all in vain? But not 
perhaps all in vain as far as the 
world was concerned; but only in 
vain in regard to the feelings and 
knowledge of the man himself. In 
struggling for the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures, a man must dare 
to endure to be obliterated,—must 
be content to go down unheard of 
—or, worse still, ridiculed, and per- 
haps abused by all,—in order that 
something afterwards may remain 
of those changes which he has been 
enabled to see, but not to carry out. 
How many things are requisite to 
true greatness! But, first of all, is 
required that self-negation which 
is able to plan new blessings, al- 
though certain that those blessings 
will be accounted as curses by the 
world at large. 

Then I got up, and as I walked 
about the room I declared to my- 
self aloud my purpose. Though I 
might perish in the attempt, I 
would certainly endeavour to carry 
out the doctrine of the Fixed 
Period. Though the people might 
be against me, and regard me as 
their enemy,—that people for whose 
welfare I had done it all,—still I 
would persevere, even though I 
might be destined to fall in the 
attempt. Though the wife of. my 
bosom and the son of my loins 
should turn against me, and em- 
bitter my last moments by their 
enmity, still would I persevere. 
When they came to speak of the 
vices and the virtues of President 
Neverbend,—to tell of his weakness 
and his strength,—it should never 
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be said of him that he had been 
deterred by fear of the people from 
carrying out the great measure 
which he had projected solely for 
their benefit. 

Comforted by this resolve, I went 
into Mrs. Neverbend’s parlour, where 
I found her son Jack sitting with 
her. They had evidently been 
talking about Jack’s speech in the 
market-place; and I could see that 
the young orator’s brow was still 
flushed with the triumph of the 
moment. “Father,” said he, im- 
mediately, “ you will never be able 
to deposit old Crasweller. People 
won't let you do it.” 

“The people of Britannula,” I 
said, “ will never interfere to pre- 
vent their magistrate from acting 
in accordance with the law.” 

“ Bother !” said Mrs. Neverbend. 
When my wife said “bother,” it 
was, I was aware, of no use to argue 
with her. Indeed, Mrs. Neverbend 
is a lady upon whom argument is 
for the most part thrown away. 
She forms her opinion from the 
things around her, and is, in regard 
to domestic life, and to her neigh- 
bours, and to the conduct of people 
with whom she lives, almost in- 
variably right. She has a quick 
insight, and an affectionate heart, 
which together keep her from going 
astray. She knows how to do good, 
and when to do it. But to abstract 
argument, and to political truth, 
she is wilfully blind. I felt it to 
be necessary that I should select 
this opportunity for making Jack 
understand that I would not fear 
his opposition; but I own that I 
could have wished that Mrs. Never- 
bend had not been present on the 
occasion. 

“Won't they?’ said Jack. 
“That’s just what I fancy they 
will do.” 

“Do you mean to say that it is 
what you wish them to do,—that 
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you think it right that they should 
do it?” 

“T don’t think Crasweller ought 
to be deposited, if you mean that, 
father.” 

“Not though the law requires 


it?” This I said in a tone of 
authority. ‘ Have you formed any 
idea in your own mind of the 
subjection to the law which is 
demanded from all good citizens? 
Have you ever bethought yourself 
that the law should be in all 
things——” 

“Oh, Mr. President, pray do not 
make a speech here,” said my wife. 
“T shall never understand it, and 
I do not think that Jack is much 
wiser than I am.” 

“T do not know what you mean 
by a speech, Sarah.” My wife’s 
name is Sarah. “ But it is neces- 
sary that Jack should be instructed 
that he, at any rate, must obey the 
law. He is my son, and, as such, 
it is essentially necessary that he 
should be amenable to it. The law 
demands——” 

“You can’t do it, and there’s an 
end of it,” said Mrs. Neverbend. 
“ You and all your laws will’ never 
be able to put an end to poor Mr. 
Crasweller,— and it would be a 
great shame if you did. You don’t 
see it; but the feeling here in the 
city is becoming very strong. The 
people won’t have it; and I must 
say that it is only rational that Jack 
should be on the same side. He is 
aman now, and has a right to his 
own opinion as well as another.” 

“ Jack,” said I, with much solem- 
nity, “do you value your father’s 
blessing ?” 

“Well, sir, yes,” said he. “A 
blessing, I suppose, means some- 
thing of an allowance paid quar- 
terly.” 

I turned away my face that he 
might not see the smile which I felt 
was involuntarily creeping across 
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it. “Sir,” said I, “a father’s bless- 
ing has much more than a pecuniary 
value. It includes that kind of re- 
lation between a parent and his son 
without which life would be a bur- 
den to me, and, I should think, very 
grievous to you also.” 

“Of course I hope that you and 
I may always be on good terms.” 

I was obliged to take this admis- 
sion for what it was worth. “If 
you wish to remain on good terms 
with me,” said I, “you must not 
oppose me in public when I am 
acting as a public magistrate.” 

“Is he to see Mr. Crasweller 
murdered before his very eyes, and 
to say nothing about it?” said Mrs. 
Neverbend. 

Of all terms in the language there 
was none so offensive to me as that 
odious word when used in reference 
to the ceremony which I had in- 
tended to be so gracious and allur- 
ing. “Sarah,” said I, turning upon 
her in my anger, “that is a very 
improper word, and one which you 
should not tempt the boy to use, 
especially in my presence.” 

“English is English, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” she said. She always called 
me “Mr. President” when she in- 
tended to oppose me. 

* You might as well say that a 
man was murdered when he is—is 
—killed in battle.” I had been 
about to say “ executed,” but I stop- 
ped myself. Men are not executed 
in Britannula. 

“No. He is fighting his country’s 
battle and dies gloriously.” 

“He has his leg shot off, or his 
arm, and is too frequently left to 

erish miserably on the ground. 
Here every comfort will be provid- 
ed for him, so that he may depart 
from this world without a pang, 
when, in the course of years, he shall 
have lived beyond the period at 
which he can work and be useful.” 

“But look at Mr. Crasweller, 
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father. Who is more useful than 
he is?” 

Nothing had been more unlucky 
to me as the promoter of the 
Fixed Period than the peculiar 
healthiness and general sanity of 
him who was by chance to be our 
first martyr. It might have been 
possible to make Jack understand 
that a rule which had been found 
to be applicable to the world at 
large was not fitted for some pecu- 


liar individual, but it was quite ° 


impossible to bring this home to 
the mind of Mrs. Neverbend. I 
must, I felt, choose some other op- 
portunity for expounding that side 
of the argument. I would at the 
present moment take a leaf out of 
my wife’s book and go straight to 
my purpose. “I tell you what it 
is, young man,” said I, “I do not 
intend to be thwarted by you in 
carrying on the great reform to 
which I have devoted my life. If 
you cannot hold your tongue at the 
present moment, and abstain from 
making public addresses in the 
market-place, you shall go out of 
Britannula. It is well that you 
should travel and see something of 
the world before you commence the 
trade of public orator. Now I 
think of it, the Alpine Club from 
Sydney are to be in New Zealand 
this summer, and it will suit you 
very well to go and climb up Mount 
Earnshawe and see all the beauties 
of nature instead of talking non- 
sense here in Gladstonopolis.” 

“Oh, father, I should like noth- 
ing better,” cried Jack, enthusias- 
tically. 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Never- 
bend ; “are you going to send the 
poor boy to break his neck among 
the glaciers? Don’t you remember 
that Dick Ardwinkie was lost there 
a year or two ago, and came to his 
death in a most frightful manner?” 

“That was before I was born,” 
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said Jack, “or at any rate very 
shortly afterwards. And _ they 
hadn’t then invented the new pa- 
tent steel climbing arms. Since 
they came up, no one has ever been 
lost among the glaciers.” 

“You had better prepare then to 
go,” said I, thinking that the idea 
of getting rid of Jack in this man- 
ner was very happy. 

“ But, father,” said he, “ of course 
I can’t stir a step till after the great 
cricket-match.” 

“You must give up cricket for 
this time. So good an opportunity 
for visiting the New Zealand moun- 
tains may never come again.” 

“Give up the match!” he ex- 
claimed. “Why, the English six- 
teen are coming here on purpose to 
play us, and swear that they’ll beat 
us by means of the new catapult. 
But I know that our sfeam-bowler 
will beat their catapult hollow.” At 
any rate I cannot stir from here till 
after the match is over. I’ve got 
to arrange everything myself. Be- 
sides, they do count something on 
my spring-batting. I should be re- 
garded as absolutely a traitor to my 
country if I were to leave Britan- 
nula while this is going on. The 
young Marquis of Marylebone, their 
leader, is to stay at our house; and 
the vessel bringing them will be 
due here about eleven o’clock next 
Wednesday.” 

“Eleven o’clock next Wednes- 
day,” said I, in surprise. I had 
not as yet heard of this match, nor 
of the coming of our aristocratic 
visitor. 

“They won’t be above thirty 
minutes late at the outside. They 
left the Land’s End three weeks ago 
last Tuesday at two, and London at 
half-past ten. We have had three 
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or four water telegrams from them 
since they started, and they hadn’t 
then lost ten minutes on the jour- 
ney. Of course I must be at home 
to receive the Marquis of Maryle- 
bone.” 

All this set me thinking about 
many things. It was true that at 
such a moment I could not use my 
parental authority to send Jack out 
of the island. To such an extent had 
the childish amusements of youth 
been carried, as to give to them 
all the importance of politics and 
social science. What I had heard 
about this cricket match had gone 
in at one ear and come out at the 
other; but now that it was brought 
home to me, I was aware that all 
my authority would not serve to 
banish Jack till it was over. Not 
only would he not obey me, but he 
would be supported in his disobedi- 
ence by even the elders of the com- 
munity. But perhaps the worst fea- 
ture of it all was the arrival just 
now at Gladstonopolis of a crowd 
of educated Englishmen. When I 
say educated I mean prejudiced. 
They would be Englishmen with no 
ideas beyond those current. in the 
last century, and would be altogether 
deaf to the wisdom of the Fixed 
Period. I saw ata glance that I must 
wait till they should have taken their 
departure and postpone all further 
discussion on the subject as far as 
might be possible till Gladstonopolis 
should have been left to her natural 
quiescence after the disturbance of 
the cricket. “Very well,” said I, 
leaving the room. “Then it may 
come to pass that you will never be 
able to visit the wonderful glories 
of Mount Earnshawe.” 

“Plenty of time for that,” said 
Jack, as I shut the door. 
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Tue mounds that mark the site 
of the ancient city of Antinoé cover 
a vast area of ground, with even a 

eater profusion than usual of the 
Prickbats and potsherds which in- 
dicate ruins of a Roman period. 
There does not seem to have been 
any certainty until recently that 
the city founded by the Emperor 
Hadrian in commemoration of the 
suicide of his favourite, was built 
upon the remains of an ancient 
Egyptian town, and these ruins 
were consequently supposed to offer 
but little inducement for examina- 
tion, as being of comparatively mo- 
dern date. They were, however, 
upon a vast and splendid scale: only 
a few years ago whole streets of 
columns still remained to bear wit- 
ness to its ancient magnificence; 
and we have in books of travel of 
comparatively recent date, pictures 
of triumphal arches, temples, and 
public buildings, which have all 
been carried away for building pur- 
poses within the last ten years, and 
scarcely a vestige of which now re- 
mains. I counted three columns 
still erect, one of which was fluted, 
and many fragments of sculpture 
lying about; but all the grandest 
monuments had been broken u 
and built into the walls of the 
sugar-factories. 

Tne mounds all bear the distinct- 
ive characteristic of a later civilis- 
ation than that of the Egyptians. 
There is an absence of rags and 
mummy-cloth, and a superabund- 
ance of broken pottery and glass, 
which one would expect to find in 
the capital of the Antinoite Nome. 
There can be little doubt that these 
mounds occupy the site of the an- 
cient city of Besa, famed for its 


oracle; and Aboolfeda tells us that 
the Nubian geographer Edressee 
speaks of it as “an ancient city 
remarkable for the fertility of its 
land, and said by common report 
to be the city of the magicians, who 
were sent for thence by Pharaoh.” 
It was only last year that the dust- 
sifters, in their excavations for 
manure, revealed the existence of 
fourteen pillars of an Egyptian 
temple of the time of Rameses 
II., which is, however, with the 
exception of its upper portion, 
still completely covered by the 
mounds. The capitals of ten 
columns, which form two sides 
of a square, are now exposed to 
view, and are formed of lotus. 
buds, upon which are the ovals 
of Rameses II. in coloured hiero- 
glyphics, with a blue border above 
them. Besides the ten columns, 
four others, just appearing above 
the débris, evidently formed the 
peristyle. The columns of the re- 
maining two sides are still buried 
in the mounds, but it is almost cer- 
tain that they will be found stand- 
ing erect. From the proportions of 
the capitals and upper part of the 
columns which are visible, it is 
probable that their total height is 
about twenty feet. A very little 
expense will suffice to lay bare the 
remains of the whole edifice, and 
it is to be hoped that excavations 
may ere long be undertaken which 
may reveal further monuments of 
ancient art thus buried beneath the 
mounds of the Roman city. I un- 
earthed here some almost perfect 
amphore ; and the villagers who 
live on the edge of the remains 
flocked round me with coins, beads, 


&c., which they had picked up, 
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when they found I was looking 
for antiquities ; but all they had to 
offer was of Roman date, with the 
exception of some singular speci- 
mens of glass mosaic, something 
like the pattern of a cashmere 
shawl, which I have never seen 
anything like elsewhere, and which 
is not only extremely beautiful, but 
displayed a very high degree of art. 
The old woman from whom I pur- 
chased it thought herself well paid 
with a silver piastre worth two- 
pence. 

About four miles to the westward 
of Rhoda is the site of the once im- 
portant city of Hermopolis Magna, 
the capital of the Hermopolitan 
Nome; and the agricultural rail- 
way which intersects the Daira 
Sanieh sugar-estates in all direc- 
tions runs close past it. The Mou- 
fettishes have a very convenient 
method of superintending the work 
in the more distant part of the 
lands by means of small single- 
horse tram-carriages. In a vehicle 
of this description we took a drive 
to the mounds that mark the posi- 
tion of the ancient city. Here we 
were met by the local superinten- 
dent with donkeys, and scrambled 
over the débris and tumuli, which 
reminded me very much of those 
of Arsinoé, in the Fayoum. Like 
those of Antinoé, they had been 
searched in all directions for blocks 
of stone with which to construct 
the sugar-factories. In one place 
I saw twelve porphyry columns 
erect that had escaped the sacri- 
lege, but the massive stone-work 
of an old Egyptian temple had 
not been so fortunate. Of this 
edifice, which must have been on a 
grand scale, only two plinths re- 
mained, the diameter of which was 
twelve feet, and the height three 
feet. They were covered with hiero- 
glyphics and the ovals of Philip 
Arideus, the titular successor of 
Alexander the Great, so that it 
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dated from the commencement of 
the Ptolemaic period ; but the rest of 
this temple, we were told, formed 
part of the foundations of the sugar- 
factory. I saw one mass of granite, 
covered with hieroglyphics, in the 
streets of Rhoda, evidently waiting 
till it was wanted for building pur- 
poses. The historian of future 
ages grubbing amongst the iron 
boilers, shafts, and wheels which 
are characteristic of the period in 
which we live, will be puzzled to 
account for the presence of these 
immense blocks traced with the 
records of a civilisation four thou- 
sand years older, and will either 
come to the conclusion that the an- 
cient Egyptians used steam-engines, 
or that hieroglyphics were the or- 
naments with which we covered 
our sugar-factories. It is heart- 
breaking to think how much in- 
jury has been done to the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt within the last ten 
years by the reckless destruction 
of its monuments in order to make 
sugar more cheaply. A gentleman 
who had been resident at Minieh 
ten years ago, informed me _ that 
he had seen a beautiful naked fig- 
ure of Antinous, carved in white 
rrarble, brought over from the ruins 
of the city, and condemned to be 
pounded into fragments in order to 
form part of the foundations. It 
was such an exquisite piece of sculp- 
ture that he almost went on his 
knees to the Moufettish of that 
date to spare it, promising that if 
he would only give him time he 
would purchase it for a large sum 
of money. The Egyptian official, 
however, desirous of proving his zeal 
in the cause of Western civilisation 
and his incorruptibility, was inex- 
orable ; and the statue was dashed to 
pieces then and there, and pounded 
into the foundations of the sugar- 
factory, as an evidence of his com- 
prehension of the utilitarian spirit 
of the age, and his sympathies with 
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the advanced ideas of the late Khe- 
dive. At the same time, a stone 
inscribed with three languages, 
which might have proved of im- 
mense historical value, was broken 
up by this enlightened official, who 
also found sarcophagi very useful 
for building purposes—the work- 
men engaged in making the ex- 
cavations ruthlessly blasting the 
tombs covered with hieroglyphics, 
and flinging the mummies into the 
Nile after appropriating whatever 
they found of value in the coffins. 
Nor has this work altogether stop- 
ped; at Surarieh they are blasting 
within a few feet of the tablets on 
which the figures of Rameses and 
the god Savak are delineated, and 
the little temple I had visited is 
evidently doomed. Tombs and 
temples offer greater facilities for 
blasting than the smooth surface of 
the rock, which quarrymen are not 
slow to discover—to say nothing of 
the hope of finding treasure. The 
great majority of the sugar-factories 
on the west side of the river have 
thus been constructed from the 
monuments of the past; and during 
the last ten years more of the an- 
cient Egyptian sculptures have been 
destroyed under the influence of 
the mechanical genius of the nine- 
teenth century, and the pressure of 
money-making, than during the ten 
— centuries, when it was 
eft to the tender mercies of a more 
barbarous age. Monsieur Maspero, 
the able and energetic successor of 
the late Mariette Pasha, is, however, 
using his utmost efforts to put a 
stop to the work of destruction. 
Prior to this time it has chiefly 
been in the interests of the Moham- 
medan religion that ancient tem- 
ples have been demolished, and 
the mosques are abundantly fur- 
nished with the columns and other 
fragments of a bygone architec- 
ture. Thus at Ashmoneyn there 
was a most picturesque old ruined 


mosque with an Arabic inscription 
on its wall, which dated back to 
the first century of the Hegira, 
in which I counted no fewer than 
thirty-one marble columns with 
Corinthian capitals, two of which 
near the pulpit were beautifully 
carved and fluted. While we were 
drinking coffee at the house of the 
Sheikh el Beled, waiting for any 
antiquities that the villagers might 
produce, a man came staggering up 
with a colossal head of a Roman 
emperor upon his shoulders, which 
he flung down at our feet, and then 
placed it up on its crown for us to 
admire. When, amid the laughter of 
the bystanders, we turned it right 
side up, we found it was a piece of 
sculpture in perfect preservation, so 
far as the hair, beard, and features 
were concerned, but too massive a 
piece of work for us to carry away. 
The old Egyptian name for this place 
is Schmum, from which the mo- 
dern appellation is derived. It was 
presided over by the god Thoth, 
the Hermes of the Greeks, amongst 
whose functions it was, to record 
in the infernal regions the result 
of the weighing of hearts, to keep 
a register of the trials of the dead, 
and to exhort their souls to return 
to the radiant spirit of the universe. 
In the Libyan hills, a few miles to 
the west of the ancient city, its 
necropolis was situated among the 
rocks; and the tombs here would 
still offer a rich harvest to the an- 
tiquary. I did not, however, visit 
them, for I was obliged to go to 
Cairo before returning to Haybee, 
where the friend with whom I had 
originally visited that interesting 
locality had obtained permission 
from Monsieur Maspero, in conse- 
quence of the indications we had 
found there, to commence excavat- 
ing on a small scale; and I was 
anxious to be present at the op- 
erations. 

On my way back up the Nile I 
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visited the site of the ancient city 
of Aphroditopolis, distant forty 
miles from Cairo, on the margin 
of the desert, about two miles 
from the river. The modern vil- 
lage of Atfieh, which is perched up- 
on its mounds, is a populous place, 
and the houses are built on the 
highest of the tumuli, sixty or 
seventy feet above the level of the 
plain. Not only do they cover the 
mounds, which would probably be 
the most worth excavating, but the 
present inhabitants actually live in 
the shells of the ancient houses. 
In places, the dust-sifters, after hav- 
ing by their labours revealed the 
standing walls of an old house, and 
cleared it of the fine dust they value 
so much, have ended by living in 
it; so that the singular sight may 
be witnessed of the people of mod- 
ern Atfieh occupying the identical 
houses that once sheltered the an- 
cient population who aforetime in- 
habited Aphroditopolis. The city 
was then the capital of a Nome of the 
same name, and had succeeded to 
the ancient city of Hathor, the Egyp- 
tian Venus to whom also was sa- 
cred the white cow, which, as Strabo 
tells us, was worshipped here. Here 
also Horus, the son of Isis, was 
more highly revered than in any 
other Nome. The nature of the re- 
mains which still exist here, shows 
that at one period it must have 
boasted many handsome temples 
and other buildings. 

Even under its present phase 
the aspect of the place is extremely 
picturesque, and a minute exam- 
ination of the houses in which the 
population live would probably re- 
ward the effort. Even during the 
hurried visit that I made, I found 


‘ many interesting traces of the past. 


In an old ruined mosque is a stone 
with the name of Rameses II. 
In the courtyard of a private house 
I found a sarcophagus on which 
were some nearly obliterated hiero- 





glyphics. The large block of stone 
that formed the threshold to the 
door of another house, also plainly 
bore the traces of an inscription 
nearly effaced by the friction of 
feet. In the walls of another was 
the fragment of an old papyrus 
column; the steps up to a third 
consisted of a couple of Corinthian 
capitals. In a garden was a large 
block of carved stone, only the upper 
half of which was visible, and the 
use of which I failed to discover, 
Under a small stack of straw, which 
a man pulled down when he saw 
I was in quest of objects of this 
description, I found a sphinx about 
two feet long, the features of the 
face unfortunately a good deal de- 
stroyed, and too heavy an object to 
carry away. I also found another 
piece of carving, which I have not 
been able to place historically. It 
seems to belong to no special school 
of ornamentation, or rather disfig- 
uration. It is the hideous head 
of a monster, with perfectly round 
eyes, and black stones let in for 
the pupils, and round nostrils, 
and a circle for a mouth, and long 
ears in the shape of leaves, with 
other leaves round the head as a 
general setting. Altogether it was 
about the size and had something 
of the grotesque character of a 
feline gargoyle, but it was too rude 
to be the production of a very high 
form of art. The man who showed 
it to me called it a“ monkey stone.” 
I also found here one or two old 
pottery vases in a perfect state of 
preservation. I caused some per- 
turbation by taking a sketch of the 
sphinx, as the people thought I 
was doing so with the view of in- 
forming the Government that they 
were concealing something of value. 

About ten miles higher up the 
river there is an isolated fortress- 
like construction, which, on the 
occasion when I had previously 
passed it, I felt a curiosity to visit, 
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as I observed some low mounds 
behind it, and it altogether seemed 
a spot where something unexpected 
might turn up. Its small round 
cupolas, and the solid wall by which 
it was girdled, indicated pretty clear- 
ly its sacred character; and I ex- 
pected, when I landed and present- 
ed myself at the ruined archway by 
which it was entered, to be received 
by an austere Coptic monk. So far 
from this being the case, we were 
instantly surrounded by a posse 
of garrulous and rather handsome 
women. Not a man was to be 
seen in the place. The gateway 
was formed partly of the fragments 
of an old column and partly of 
brick. Outside the wall a projec- 
tion from the limestone rock on 
which the building was constructed 
had been hewn at some very remote 
period into a small cistern. The 
door was so massive that it was 
difficult to swing it to and fro, and 
it was formed of two blocks of wood 
studded with nails. Followed by 
an ever-increasing crowd of women 
and children, we went on till we 
entered a court in which were the 
fragments of three porphyry col- 
umns—the plinths standing on 
the bare rock, in the positions ap- 
parently that they had occupied 
when the temple which they sup- 
ported was erected. The Corinth- 
ian capitals and columns were lying 
in the court, one part of which had 
been screened off with brick pillars 
to form the Coptic church, which 
boasted a dilapidated altar-screen 
of inlaid wood and ivory, and an 
altar very much out of repair. Still 
no man appeared, and | began to 
wonder whether the women were 
some new specimens of nuns, when 
an extremely venerable half-blind 
old priest tottered up. From him 
I learned that the columns had been 
there from time immemorial, and 
that the convent itself was of ex- 
treme antiquity, but that the greater 


part of the monks had moved to 
the monastery of St. Anthony, in 
the desert near the shores of the 
Red Sea, distant four days’ caravan- 
journey, which contained about 
sixty celibate monks; that all the 
land in the neighbourhood belonged 
to the latter; and that the inhab- 
itants of this monastery, which was 
also called St. Anthony, cultivated 
it for them, and sent them the pro- 
duce. He told me that there were 
seven Coptic priests here, and that 
they were all married. Besides 
these, the male population consisted 
of about fifty cultivators of the soil 
—lay brothers, I imagine, whom I 
do not venture to accuse of being 
very much married, though the 
female population certainly exceed- 
ed fifty, and were very prolific. 
Altogether, at least a hundred and 
fifty men, women, and children oc- 
cupied the crowd of little houses 
which were encircled by the mass- 
ive wall. We explored the narrow 
lanes that divided them, but could 
find nothing else worthy of notice, 
nor had the mounds in the neigh- 
bourhood produced any antiques. 
At the back of the monastery is 
a cemetery which is supplied with 
corpses by persons who die in the 
Copt villages on the west bank 
of the river, and who, according 
to the custom that prevails both 
among Moslems and Copts, like to 
be ferried across the river after 
death. 

The monastery of St. Anthony, 
to which this is affiliated, is credit- 
ed with being the oldest in Egypt, 
and indeed one of the earliest foun- 
dations of this description in the 
world. From what the old priest, 
however, told us, the tradition evi- 
dently exists that the original mon- 
astery of St. Anthony was the one 
we visited ; and this will probably 
be found correct. About 300 a.p. 
the anchorite St. Anthony estab- 
lished himself as a hermit in the 
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hills just to the east of Aphrodito- 
polis; and in those days his reputa- 
tion for sanctity was so great that 
numerous pilgrims visited his cell, 
and Aphroditopolis acquired quite 
a celebrity from the proximity of 
the holy man. Nothing is more 
likely than that, on his death, a 
monastery dedicated to him should 
have been founded in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the spot which 
he had sanctified by his life; and 
that, owing to persecutions or other 
causes, it should have been moved 
at a later period to an inaccessible 
part of the desert. : 

When we reached Haybee we 
found that the excavations had 
been commenced a day or two prior 
to our arrival, at an immense ceme- 
tery of rude mummy-pits, at a dis- 
tance of about three miles to the 
eastward, the existence of which 
had been discovered, not long be- 
fore, by an Arab, whose foot sank 
into a hole. They had since been 
examined and rifled by the peas- 
ants, who hoped to find treasure ; 
but our investigations proved that 
nothing of any value was likely to 
be found there. The burying-ground 
was evidently of the poorer class- 
es; and beyond a few rude wooden 
masks, some painted fragments of 
wooden coffins, and mummy-nets 
composed of small green porcelain 
beads, nothing of interest was dis- 
covered; and it was determined to 
begin digging immediately beneath 
the massive structure in brick, that 
apparently formed part of the en- 
ceinte in which the ancient temple 
of Isis was situated, in the hope of 
coming upon the relics of that edi- 
fice. Instead of this we dropped, 
about six feet below the surface of 
the earth, upon the entrance to a 
mummy-pit, into which, as soon as 
a sufficiently large hole had been 
made to admit of the passage of a 
man’s body, I descended with can- 
dies. The scramble was a most 
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disagreeable and difficult one. The 
rough unhewn stone roofing was 
seldom more than three feet from 
the floor of the pit, which was 
thickly strewn with the mummies 
of human bodies. Among these 
one had to grope about on one’s 
hands and knees. Sometimes I 
was obliged to assume an even 
more prostrate attitude, and pull 
myself over the bones and skulls, 
and rags, lying almost flat upon 
them. In this way I advanced 
into the bowels of the earth, for a 
distance, as nearly as I could cal- 
culate, of thirty-five yards. I had 
no difficulty in breathing, although 
there was a peculiar and indescrib- 
able odour, perfectly free, however, 
from the taint of corruption. The 
pits had evidently been visited and 
rifled at some very remote period. 
The sarcophagi were broken into 
fragments, and in most cases the 
bodies had been taken from them, 
and were lying, more or less in @ 
disrupted condition, by their sides. 
At last I arrived at a small circu- 
lar chamber, in which were a great 
many fragments of wooden coffins 
and one sarcophagus, the lid of 
which had been broken in the 
middle; but the body, beautifully 
packed, was undisturbed. Only 
about a foot of the central part of 
it was visible, the head and the 
feet being concealed by what re- 
mained of the stone coffin. I 
could not therefore make out 
whether it was a male or a fe- 
male; but being attracted by what 
appeared a piece of white cloth, 
covered with characters, sewn on 
the body, I put my hand upon it, 
and it instantly sank into a mass of 
powder. After this I did not like to 
grope with my hand in the dark near 
the mummy’s head, where objects 
of interest are usually found; but 
I feel convinced that they had been 
abstracted, as the whole pit had 
evidently been thoroughly searched 
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over; but it must have been very 
long ago, as the six feet of solid 
soil above it was undisturbed be- 
fore we began to dig. At one side 
of the circular chamber was a neatly 
hewn receptacle, about seven feet 
square, the entrance to which was 
a hole two feet square, through 
which I looked; but it contained 
nothing but bones, skulls, and 
mummy-cloth: the only object I 
found wasa sort of urn of red pot- 
tery, of a very coarse description, 
thirteen inches in diameter, and the 
same in height. This I brought to 
the surface with me, arriving there 
in a state of extreme fatigue and 
prostration. We dug down in two 
or three other places in this neigh- 
bourhood, and in each case came 
upon mummy-pits; but they did 
not even contain sarcophagi, and 
were probably those used by the 
less wealthy part of the community. 
It was becoming manifest, from the 
extent of the necropolis, that a tem- 
ple of great importance must have 
stood in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, round which people had been 
buried for successive ages, until the 
whole place was undermined, and 
space had become so scarce that 
the later bodies had been buried 
near the surface. Some of these 
we found only two feet down; and 
a method of sepulture had been 
adopted which, so far as I am aware, 
has never before been noticed in the 
case of Egyptian mummies. Instead 
of being placed in stone and wooden 
coffins, the bodies in this case, after 
being embalmed and swathed in 
mummy-cloth, were neatly packed 
in cradles made out of the branches 
of palm-leaves beautifully bound 
together with flax string. The pro- 
cess of mummification had been the 
rude one of plunging the corpse 
into a preparation of boiling bitu- 
men,—a system resorted to by 
poor people, and by the Egyp- 
tians generally of a later period, 


when the original and costly art 
of embalming seems to have been 
superseded by this more simple but 
less effective process. The conse- 
quence was, that in no case did 
I see any of the features well pre- 
served ; and with the exception of 
one woman’s feet, which remained 
beautifully perfect, the flesh was a 
black bituminous compound that 
crumbled rapidly to the touch. I 
also found a wig of long black 
hair in a good state of preserva- 
tion. Mohamet had a habit of 
plunging his hand into the mum- 
mies’ stomachs, under the impres- 
sion that they kept their jewels 
there. I tried to break him of it, 
but he none the less surreptitiously 
persisted in the practice. In some 
cases the twisted coloured cords, 
and the thick linen cloths in which 
the mummy was wrapped, were as 
strong and well preserved as on 
the first day of theiruse. We were 
more anxious to find inscriptions 
or architectural remains than mum- 
my jewels or ornaments, and deter- 
mined to open a trench at the spot 
where we had originally found the 
ovals of King Pinadjem and the 
mention of the grand sanctuary 
of Isis on the burnt bricks. We 
only had a force of ten men, so 
the work was slow and most unsat- 
isfactory. When we had got down 
about eight feet we came to the 
end of the burnt brick, but the 
unburnt commenced and seemed in- 
terminable. After running horizon- 
tally at a width of three feet for 
some yards, we again came to un- 
burnt brick; we then struck at right 
angles, and always with the same re- 
sult,—whichever way we went, no- 
thing but brick, burnt or unburnt. 
We had hoped to find that these 
bricks composed the walls of temples 
or houses; but they must either have 
formed part of some solid substruc- 
ture, upon which an edifice or mon- 
ument had been erected, or else 
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the massive walls of an enceinte 
that enclosed the whole area in 
which the temple was placed. That 
Haybee was at one period a most 
important centre of Isis-worship, 
we found enough to prove, as 
among the burnt bricks we found 
the words Isembheb or “The Isis 
of Heb,” and the ovals of Ramen- 
kheper. He was the fifth pontiff 
monarch of the twenty-first dynasty, 
whose ovals I had already found on 
the bricks sixty miles higher up the 
river at Kom el Kafara. Whether 
a grand sanctuary had been estab- 
lished here at an earlier date, or 
whether the importance of Haybee 
as a locality sacred to the worship 
of Isis dates only from the reigns of 
those kings who have thus identi- 
fied their names with her temple, 
we have as yet no means of deter- 
mining; but the inscriptions on the 
bricks, the enceinte of masonry of 
immense thickness with which the 
natural cliffs were faced, and the 
extent of the necropolis, all go to 
prove that the city of Isembheb 
was a great centre of Isis-worship, 
and flourished especially during the 
twenty-first dynasty, or about 1100 
years B.c. In order to discover the 
thickness of the brick-facing to the 
cliff, we dug into it at its base, and 
found it to be about ten feet; but 
in other places it was much thicker. 

We also dug down into the 
brick at the top of the cliff for 
about eight feet without coming to 
the rock. We extracted, however, 
at least a bushel of ears of thrashed 
barley, which had apparently been 
used as acement, and a large solid 
block of wood perforated at both 
ends, which had been built in with 
the brick. To look for the temple 
of Isis in this great stack of brick- 
work with only ten men, was like 
looking for a needle in a bundle 
of hay. We had no clue where 
to begin, and the result of each 
day’s work was simply to stack a 
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heap of bricks outside the well from 
which they had been taken, and 
the solid walls of which were still 
composed of them. While the 
men were working, I explored the 
mounds in every direction. They 
covered an area of rock about half 
a mile long by a quarter of a mile 
wide ; this had been quarried into 
within the last ten years for the 
purpose of getting stone for the 
sugar-factories on the other side of 
the river. The blasting had re- 
vealed the openings of rock-tombs 
which had been entered by the 
workmen employed, and the sar- 
cophagi had been destroyed in the 
hope of finding treasure. We were 
assured by the natives on the spot 
that many objects of value had 
thus been obtained; but their asser- 
tions must always be accepted with 
considerable reserve in matters of 
this sort. I penetrated into several 
of these caves, the entrances to 
which were generally filled with 
sand, but were known to the peas- 
ants. One of these into which 
I crawled contained several large 
chambers, and among the broken 
pieces of wooden coffin I found a 
very fairly preserved mask, the eyes 
painted white and black, and the 
rest of the face very slightly tinted. 
When I emerged to the surface after 
the scramble among legs, and arms, 
and ribs, I found grouped round 
the small hole that formed the 
entrance, a native gentleman with 
a sun-umbrella, two native ladies, 
and a male friend carrying a lantern. 
They were mere fellahin ; and the 
women, one of whom was young 
and pretty, were not so particular 
as they might have been about 
covering their faces. As from the 
presence of the lantern they seemed 
to have some design on the mum- 
my-pit, I asked them what they 
wanted ; and I was informed in the 
most delicate manner possible by 
the leading personage, that he was 
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looking for an easily accessible tomb 
into which the young and pretty 
woman might enter. She mean- 
time coyly cast her eyes first upon 
the ground, and then wistfully into 
the hole from which I had just 
emerged upon all-fours. “Sir,” 
said my informant, “she has at 
present the misfortune of being 
childless, but half an hour alone in 
one of these caves will put that all 
right.” I explained that I knew 
of others more easy to get into, 
to which I recommended her to 
repair; and the party trotted off, 
apparently convinced that a short 
period of seclusion in a mummy- 
pit was an infallible receipt fora 
son and heir. I found that this 
superstition was a very common 
one among the peasants, and I had 
hardly reached the boat when I 
became aware of another quite as 
singular. A furious fight was going 
on between two of the crew, who were 
so exasperated against each other 
that they were separated with some 
difficulty. On inquiring into the 
cause of the quarrel, I was informed 
that one of them had shortly before 
arrived with a mummy’s hand, 
which he had put into a cupboard 
used by the crew for stowing away 
food and other things. One of 
them had objected to its being put 
there, and hence the row. I natu- 
rally inquired what he wanted the 
hand for, and was told, to put it 
under his left arm as a cure against 
fever. I cross-examined Mohamet 
in regard to this, and found that 
he had himself secured a foot, 
but he admitted that he doubted 
its efficacy : he had no doubt, from 
repeated experience, about the hand. 
He had a friend in Cairo who had 
one, and he always borrowed it and 
es it under his left arm when he 
ad fever with unvarying success, 
but he had never tried a foot. I 
asked him whether the hand of any 
dead man would do, but he said it 


must be a mummy’s, and in a good 
state of preservation; bones were 
of no use. One of the most inter- 
esting caves I examined was also 
the most difficult to enter. The roof 
had sunk so much that it rested 
on the upper tier of sarcophagi, 
and these were so close together 
that I had first to send a man in, 
then lie down on my side and make 
him draw me by my legs between 
two sarcophagi, which were just far 
enough apart to admit the passage 
of a thin man, and then only after 
a jam that threatened to rub the 
buttons off one’s waistcoat. When I 
did get in, and could raise myself to 
my knees, I found sarcophagi every- 
where. The stone faces on some 
of their lids were most striking in 
their majestic repose. Out of about 
thirty, I could only find six which 
had not been broken into either at 
the side or the lid; but the spoilers 
had been contented with thrusting 
in their hands, as in no case had 
the mummies been abstracted. Nor, 
what disappointed me most, was 
a trace of inscription to be found 
any where. 

We now took the men off bur- 
rowing uselessly among the bricks, 
to dig in the neighbourhood of this 
cave in the hope of finding another 
that had never been entered. This 
we were fortunate enough to do; 
and the chambers which contained 
the coffins were spacious enough to 
stand upright in. In order to reach 
the farthest, it was necessary to de- 
scend a shaft for a few feet; and 
then, on entering this last receptacle, 
the problem suggested itself of how 
the sarcophagi had ever been placed 
there. It was impossible to lower 
them down the shaft, which was 
too narrow to admit them, and all 
round was the smooth limestone 
rock. Six of the most promising- 
looking sarcophagi were opened in 
the upper and lower chambers. On 
the lid of one was a magnificently 
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sculptured head of a man; and 
when the lid was removed, the con- 
tents did not belie the promise of 
the exterior. It was the mummy 
of a giant, but only the black bitu- 
minous flesh adhered to the huge 
bones. The bone of the skull was 
thicker than I have seen in that 
of any human being before. There 
was no inscription anywhere, nor 
did the sarcophagus contain any- 
thing but the body. Near it were 
three Canopian vases of alabaster 
about a foot high. The lid of one 
consisted of a carved human head, 
another was a jackal’s head, and 
the third that of a cynocephalus. 
There should have been a fourth 
with the head of a hawk, but this 
was missing. They should, more- 
over, have been all of the same 
shape; but one differed from the 
others, suggesting the idea that 
they had not been specially made 
for the deceased, but possibly ob- 
tained from some other tombs. It 
was, at all events, contrary to the 
usual practice that the set should 
neither have been uniform nor 
complete: nor did they contain 
any remains; but these may have 
disappeared with time. The Can- 
opian vases were used to contain 
the heart, viscera, and intestines of 
the deceased. After they had been 
embalmed and placed within them, 
the priest elevated them to the sun, 
making use of the following invoca- 
tion: “O thou Sun, our sovereign 
Lord, and all ye deities who have 
given life to man, receive me, and 
grant me an abode with the eternal 
gods. During the whole course of 
my life I have scrupulously wor- 
shipped the gods my fathers taught 
me to adore. I have ever honoured 
my parents who begat this body. 
I have killed no one; I have de- 
frauded no one; nor have I done 
an injury to any man: and if I 
have committed any ather fault 
during my life, either in eating 
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or drinking, it has not been done 
for myself, but for these things.” 
The four heads on the lid repre- 
sent respectively the four genii of 
Amenthi— the Egyptian infernal 
regions. It was after the body 
had been deprived of these parts 
that the actual process of embalm- 
ing took place, which consisted in 
steeping it for seventy days in na- 
tron, after which it was taken out 
and carefully wrapped, every mem- 
ber separately, in cloths—those of 
the finest texture inside. During 
the whole time that the body was 
being soaked in the natron, the 
relatives of the deceased mourned 
for him; and it is remarkable that 
in the account we have of the em- 
balming of Jacob by Joseph, the 
period of mourning tallies exactly 
with that which we know from 
Egyptian sources was the time 
during which the steeping process 
lasted. We read that “ Joseph com- 
manded his servants the physicians 
to embalm his father: and the phy- 
sicians embalmed Israel. And forty 
days were fulfilled for him; for so 
are fulfilled the days of those which 
are embalmed: and the Egyptians 
mourned for him threescore and 
ten days.” 

Nothing more was found in these 
caves, and nothing in the other sar- 
cophagi, beyond a small papyrus 
roll, which was apparently a charm, 
as the string by which it hung 
round the child’s neck in whose 
coffin it was found, remained at- 
tached. It was impossible, in the 
absence of inscriptions, to deter- 
mine the date of these mummies; 
but the fact that the former did 
not exist is rather in favour of 
the antiquity of the latter, as, 
just in proportion as we go back- 
wards in Egyptian history, do hier- 
oglyphics on the coffins and orna- 
ments inside become rare, Cir- 


cumstances now compelled us to 
terminate our researches, which had 
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been disappointing on the whole. 
They had, however, revealed three 
facts of interest: first, that this lo- 
cality must undoubtedly have been 
a spot of great sanctity, at which 
the worship of Isis was celebrat- 
ed at a “grand sanctuary” during 
the twenty-first dynasty; second- 
ly, that there existed a mode of 
sepulture in cradles made of the 
stems of palm-leaves, not hitherto 
known to have been practised by 
the Egyptians; and thirdly, that 
there are sarcophagi which we 
opened and examined carved with 
great care, and therefore the tombs 
evidently of people of importance, 
destitute alike of those relics and 
inscriptions that are almost inva- 
riably to be found with similar mon- 
uments. Excepting the Canopian 
vases, which were sent to the mu- 
seum at Boulak, we had nothing to 
carry away with us as mementoes 
of our labours except palm-branch 
cradles containing mummies; and 
these are too cumbrous as articles of 
baggage, and too inconvenient as 
curiosities after one has got them 
safely home, to be desirable pos- 
sessions. Considering the precau- 
tions which the ancient Egyptians 
adopted to preserve the material 
parts of their being in a proper 
condition for their souls to re-enter 
when the moment of resurrection 
arrived, it seems rather hard that 
the elaborate process they adopted 
to give effect to this cherished 
belief should be thus ruthlessly 
sacrificed in the interest of his- 
tory and science. There was some- 
thing painful in disturbing a poor 
body that had been hermetically 
sealed up in a stone box, waiting 
to rise, for three thousand years, 
in a state of tolerable preservation, 
and taking away his skull because 
of its unusual thickness; and for 
some time after my Haybee re- 
searches, I could not shake off the 
feeling of being somewhat of a 
“ body-snatcher.” 
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Perhaps the most remarkable ex- 
tage which have befallen the 
uman remains of an ancient race, 
occurred to some mummies that 
were taken to Paris, subsequently 
to the occupation of Egypt under 
the first Napoleon, and placed in 
the Louvre. After the curiosity in 
regard to them had worn off, they 
became a nuisance, and owing to 
the peculiar conditions of climate, 
in the course of years slightly offen- 
sive. They had been stowed away 
in the garrets of the Louvre, and 
the curators had year after year 
been endeavouring to solve the 
problem of how they could most 
decently be got rid of, when the 
revolution of 1830 broke out. As 
every one will remember, many of 
the heroes of that episode fell in 
the court of the Louvre. When the 
curators observed that graves were 
being dug for distinguished patriots 
and republicans under their very 
noses, the brilliant idea occurred 
to them to slip surreptitiously into 
the same resting-places the bodies 
of the ancient Egyptians which had 
for so long been a cause of embar- 
rassment to them. With the in- 
spiration of genius they seized the 
opportunity, and thus associated 
the past and the present of two great 
nations by a common sepulture of 
those who had been distinguished 
members of both. But the honour 
which had thus been conferred 
upon the mummies was nothing to 
what was yet in store for them. 
When the glorious days of 1848 
arrived, it was decided to exhume 
the heroes who had been buried in 
the court of the Louvre, and re- 
move them with great pomp and 
ceremony to the Place de la Bastille. 
The secret of the mummies’ burial 
had been well kept; and when they 
were disinterred with their com- 
panions of modern date, to the 
superficial observer there was noth- 
ing to distinguish their bones from 
those of an ordinary French repub-- 
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lican. They were therefore all 
exhumed together, and formed the 
most interesting, and possibly most 
respectable, part of the procession 
which traversed Paris on that oc- 
casion. Then magnificent funeral 
orations were made over them by 
fervid orators, who little suspected 
whose bones they were thus hon- 
ouring; and to this day these mum- 
mies are awaiting the final moment 
under the Column of July. Mean- 
time, according to the ancient be- 
lief of the Egyptians, the remark- 
able adventures which have thus 
befallen these bodies have been 
narrowly watched by their souls; 
for it was the idea of the Egyptians 
that the soul retained the warmest 
interest in the body after death— 
not merely from a natural feeling 
of affection and sympathy for a 
shell, so to speak, which one has 
inhabited once, and would under 
certain altered conditions inhabit 
again, but because it was all that 
the individual could leave for the 
world to remember him by; and 
hence he was desirous that his 
body should be preserved in as per- 
fect a state as possible, and under 
such conditions of splendour and 
durability as befitted earthly re- 
mains which were ultimately des- 
tined to immortality. 

It was natural that those living 
on earth should regard these em- 
balmed memorials with the utmost 
respect and veneration; and they 
therefore from time to time repaired 
to the tombs of their deceased rel- 
atives and placed small statuettes 
there, just as persons in the present 
day cover the graves of those who 
have passed away with immortelles. 
Quantities of these have been found 
in the tombs, and are to be seen 
in every good collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities, and can indeed 
be obtained without difficulty at 
curiosity shops; but an erroneous 
idea often prevails regarding them 
among collectors, who are under 
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the impression that they were pre- 
siding genii of some sort. They 
invariably represent the deceased 
person as he is supposed to be at 
present, in an intermediate condi- 
tion somewhat resembling purga- 
tory, or the Hades of the Greeks; 
and he therefore bears not his own 
form, but that of Osiris, under 
whose special protection he is, and 
hence he is called an Osirian. This 
accounts for the exact similarity of 
all these figures, which are of every 
size, most usually of green porce- 
lain. The hands of the Osirian 
are folded on his breast, and clasp 
the implements of labour; at his 
back hangs a little bag of grain,— 
the seeds which it contains repre- 
sent the good deeds of his earthly 
life, which he goes to sow in the 
Elysian fields, where the object 
of his labour is, with the help of 
Osiris, the final overcoming of 
evil by good work. The Osirian 
is generally styled “illuminated,” 
and is regarded as having been 
justified before God by Osiris, who, 
when on earth, was, with Isis and 
Horus, a manifestation of the 
Divine Trinity—Amon, Maut, and 
Khons. He was slain by his son 
Typhon, who became the principle 
of darkness, as Osiris is the prin- 
ciple of light, and now acts the 
part of judge and protector of the 
dead in the other world. Thus we 
have the expression occasional] 

occurring in the Egyptian mythol- 
ogy—if mythology it can be called 
—* justified in Osiris.” 

The statuettes are covered with 
hieroglyphics, varying but little in 
signification, and extracted from 
the Book of the Dead, or funereal 
ritual. The sentences selected are 
those when the soul in Hades ad- 
dresses his shade, called Ushabti, an 
intermediate form of the being be- 
tween the soul and the body, which 
is supposed to guard the latter on 
earth. The shade occasionally re- 
sponds, assenting to the propositions 
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of the soul, which are conveyed in 
ideas of great beauty. Thus the 
inscription on one in my possession 
is in memory of a gentleman at- 
tached to the court of Psametik, 
the founder of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, who was named by Sar- 
danapalus, after the conquest of 
Egypt, governor at Thebes, and 
who afterwards made himself king. 
The date of the statuette would 
therefore be about 660 B.c. The 
inscription runs as follows :— 


‘‘The illuminated Osirian, attaché- 
royal of Psametik at Thebes, Cheotep. 
He says, ‘O Ushabti, I, the attaché- 
royal at Thebes, Cheotep, am able to 
do the necessary work in the Elysian 
fields,—to carry the sand from the 
east to the west. 

‘* «See how he has overcome evil. 

‘« «To fertilise the fields ; to conduct 
water through the streams, renewing 
it. Iam taking care. 

‘¢ « Yes—thou—to all eternity.’” 


The fact that we should have open- 
ed six sarcophagi without finding 
one of these statuettes, was, I be- 
lieve, unprecedented in investiga- 
tions of this description. 

I suppose the result of any at- 
tempt to arrive at some definite 


idea of the religion of an ancient .. 


people by a study of the imper- 
fect records and monuments of it 
which they may have left, de- 
pends very much upon the attitude 
of mind and theological prejudices 
which influence those who investi- 
gate it; and that if a philosophi- 
cal commission were appointed two 
thousand years hence to report upon 
the religion of ancient Europe, an 
examination of the pictures of the 
Trinity, of the Madonna and Child, 
of the Scriptural illustrations upon 
the stained glass of the ruined 
cathedrals, of the shrines of saints, 
of crucifixes, relics, and such frag- 
ments of the Bible—and especially 
of the Old Testament—as had sur- 
vived the wreck of ages, supposing 
they could be preserved for so long 


a period,—-would lead them to con- 
struct a theology very different from 
the Christian religion even as it 
exists at the present day in its 
purest form. They might pos- 
sibly refer to it as a polytheistic or 
a pagan system penetrated with a 
very high moral quality, but never- 
theless debased by many supersti- 
tions, degrading alike to the Crea- 
tor and His worshippers. We are 
in the same difficulty in regard to 
the religion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. If we assume the records 
of it which have descended to us 
to possess an esoteric meaning, they 
may contain a morality as pure, 
and a theology as profound, as any 
by which it has been succeeded. 
If we regard only its exoteric as- 
pect, it possesses little claim upon 
our religious sentiments. Many of 
its external observances present a 
marvellous similarity to those of 
the Hebrews, which may possibly 
be accounted for to a great extent 
by the residence of the latter in 
Egypt. Thus, if we compare the 
ten Hermetic books relating to the 
Egyptian priesthood, with those of 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deutero- 
nomy, we find a remarkable agree- 
ment in ceremonial observance. The 
Egyptian altars of sacrifice may be 
seen in the Boulak museum; and 
we know that the laws concerning 
the choice of victims, purification, 
the dress of the priests, and the 
regulations to be observed by them 
while officiating, all bear so strik- 
ing a resemblance to the Mosaic 
ceremonial, that we can scarcely 
suppose it to have been fortuitous. 

Wilkinson gives us in his book 
an illustration of “one of the sacred 
boats or arks with two figures rep- 
resenting cherubim,” and he tells 
us that the overshadowing wings 
were those of two figures of the 
goddess Truth. “This ark,” he 
remarks, “was carried with great 
pomp by the priests, a certain num- 
er being selected for that duty, 
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who, supporting it on their should- 
ers by means of long staves passing 
through metal rings by the side of 
the sledge on which it stood, brought 
it into the temple, where it was 
placed on the stand or table, in 
order that the prescribed ceremonies 
might be performed before it.” The 
stand was also carried in the pro- 
cession by another set of priests 
following the shrine, by means of 
similar staves. The same is said to 
have been the custom of the Jews 
in some of their religious proces- 
sions, as in carrying the ark “ to its 
place, into the oracle of the house, 
to the most holy place, when the 
Temple was built by Solomon.” * 
The analogy might be extended to 
great length, not merely in the cere- 
monial but in the moral code, as 
showing the influence which their 
sojourn in Egypt exercised over the 
religious observances of the Jews 
and their leader—as, for instance, in 
the mention of three out of the Ten 
Commandments already alluded to 
in the invocation to the Sun, and 
in some of the sentences contained 
in the code of justification. “I have 
not moved my neighbour’s land- 
mark; I have not caused my neigh- 
bour to shed tears,” recall the 
Mosaic injunctions, “ Thou shalt not 
remove thy neighbour’s landmark ;”’+ 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” { Indeed it is certain that 
Moses,—who, we are told, was learn- 
ed in all the knowledge of the Egyp- 
tians—who, according to Philo and 
Clemens of Alexandria, had studied 
their hieroglyphics, and had been 
a priest of the Temple of the Sun 
himself,—was not ignorant of the 
purer or more internal side of the 
Egyptian theology. He must have 
known that its apparent polythe- 
ism was only symbolical, and that 
it was a pure monotheism,—that 
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is to say, that it consisted in a 
belief in one God, whose qualities 
and attributes were personified by 
a corresponding number of ac- 
tive agents or obedient divinities. 
These, when they were represent- 
ed by objects in nature, became 
objects of worship. Thus the sun, 
the moon, the hawk, the king, the 
bull, the beetle, all typified at- 
tribute, or were, in the modern 
parlance of Swedenborg, “ corre- 
spondences;” but while the learned 
only regarded them as such, the 
common people invested them with 
a divine character, and ultimately 
became worshippers of them. 

It is recorded that the Roman 
travellers of ancient times were en- 
tirely unable to reconcile the ad- 
vanced culture and philosophy of 
the Egyptians with much that ap- 
peared to them degrading in their 
religion. Thus, on visiting their 
temples, and marvelling at the ma- 
jestic beauty of their architecture, . 
and the taste and harmony which 
characterised the decoration of their 
courts and chambers, they were dis- 
gusted, on arriving at the innermost 
sanctuary, and being allowed to 
peep round the corner of the veil 
of the temple, to find, instead of 
the magnificent statue of a god, as 
they expected, a solitary live ani- 
mal, of a species common to the 
country, reclining upon a gorgeous 
carpet, and ornamented with jewels. 
The Egyptians explained the anom- 
aly by affirming that it was more 
honourable to the Deity to wor- 
ship Him through an emblem per- 
vaded with His life, breathing with 
His breath, and fashioned by His 
hand, than to invest a block of 
dead matter, formed by the skill of 
man into a human likeness, with 
the attributes of Deity, and to wor- 
ship Him in it. Again, the Deity, 
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or divine abstraction, which in the 
belief of the early Egyptians ap- 
pears to have been bisexual in 
character, divine father and mo- 
ther in one, latterly became sub- 
divided into an infinite number of 
divinities, almost each attribute be- 
coming a separate god or goddess. 
Thus we have as different names for 
Isis—Maut, the Universal Mother; 
Neith, the Maternal Virgin; Athyr, 
the Mother of God; Hathor, the 
Model of Mothers—the Mysteri- 
ous Mother of the World,—and 
other names, signifying respectively, 
the Soul of the Universe, or 
“ World’s Soul,” the Queen of 
Justice, the Mirror of Virtue, the 
Queen of Heaven, and so forth. 
All these names had really refer- 
ence as much to one goddess, who 
was at the same time God, as simi- 
lar names refer only in one phase 
of Christianity to the Virgin Mary; 
but they became in process of time 
many goddesses,—and so with the 
attributes of Amon the Creator, 
who as Amon-ra became the “ Light 
of the World,” and as Osiris incar- 
nated himself upon it. We can well 
understand why Moses, who had 
seen the abuses which grew out of 
this system of appealing to the im- 
agination of the masses, should in- 
sist, as the fundamental principle 
of the purer religion which he felt 
himself divinely commissioned to 
impart to his people, upon the belief 
in one God alone; why he should 
denounce the worship of graven im- 
ages, or hieroglyphics; and why he 
should take every precaution to pre- 
vent his people from sliding back 
into the polytheistic abuses to which 
it is evident they clung for many 
years after their deliverance from 
Egypt,—at the same time giving 
them a legal and ceremonial code 
more or less analogous to that with 
which they had been familiar. 
What does strike one as remark- 
able is, that all reference to that 
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future life which played so great 
a part in the Egyptian theology, 
should have been entirely omitted 
from that of Moses. We hear 
nothing of any ritual of burial, or 
of any importance being attached 
to the condition either of the body 
or the soul after death. There can 
be no doubt that during the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt they prac- 
tised the Egyptian mode of sepul- 
ture: Jacob and Joseph, we know, 
were both embalmed; and we read 
at a later time “that the manner 
of the Jews” was to bury the body 
wound in linen cloths with spices. 
The whole theory of embalming was 
based upon the immortality of the 
soul. We cannot but suppose that 
the Israelites while in Egypt be- 
lieved in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, all reference to 
which is omitted in the new the- 
ology instituted by Moses. We 
have répresentations on the sides 
of Egyptian tombs of souls being 
literally weighed in the balance 
and found wanting; but this idea, 
so familiar to the Jews while in 
Egypt, seems to have dropped out 
of their religious belief until it 
was revived by our Saviour 1500 
years after they had left it. While, 
however, the Hebrew lawgiver di- 
lates so amply upon the duties and 
observances which should regulate 
the conduct and worship of his 
people on earth, to the exclusion 
of all reference to a hereafter, we 
find that in his cosmogony a cer- 
tain analogy exists between his ac- 
count of the creation of the world 
and the fall of man, with the be- 
lief which was entertained by the 
Egyptians. In one of the Her- 
metic books—which, according to 
Champollion and other Egyptolo- 
gists, have preserved for us more 
accurately than can be found else- 
where the psychological and cosmo- 
logical doctrines of the most ancient 
people—a conversation is supposed 
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to take place between Pimander, the 
Divine Intelligence, and Thoth, the 
Human Intelligence,—the former 
revealing to the latter, for the sal- 
vation of the human race, the origin 
of the soul, its destiny, its duties, 
and the penalties and rewards in 
store for it,—which I think so inter- 
esting that I venture to quote it. 
Thoth desires to know the nature 
of things which exist, and to know 
God. Pimander accedes to his re- 
quest, and proceeds to show him 
the primeval condition of nature. 
Presenting himself as 


‘‘a fearful shade in oblique folds, he 
assumed a moist character, and moved 
with a horrible sound ; smoke escaped 
from it, accompanied by noise. Out 
of this noise came a voice, which 
seemed to me to be the voice of Light. 
And the Word issued from this voice 
of Light. This Word was sustained 
by a principle of moisture, and there 
arose from it fire, which, clear and 
light, was lost in the atmosphere. 
The light here, like the Spirit, occu- 
pies the space between the water and 
the fire. And the earth and the waters 
were so intermingled that the surface 
of the earth, enveloped by the waters, 
was nowhere apparent. They were 
both moved by the Word of the Spirit, 
because it was suspended above them; 
and at this moment Pimander said, 
‘Hast thou understood the significa- 
tion of this apparition?’ I answered 
‘I shall know it.’ He added, ‘I am 
this Light. I am Intelligence,—I am 
thy God; and I am more ancient than 
the principle of moisture which escapes 
from the shades. I am the germ of 
Thought,—the Resplendent Word— 
the Son of God. I say to thee, believe 
that that which sees and understands 
in thee is the Word of the Master, 
and is the Thought which is God the 
Father. They are in no wise separate, 
and their union is life. . . . The 
operating Intelligence and the Word, 
enclosing circles, compose a mechan- 
ism which revolves with immense ve- 
locity from the beginning to the end, 
without having beginning or end. 
It is from the totality of these circles 
that the inferior elements were drawn. 
The earth engendered the animals 
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which were in her—the quadrupeds,. 
&c.;... only the Intelligence, Father 
of all, who is life and light, procreated 
man like to Himself, and received 
him as His-son; for he was beautiful, 
and was the image of his Father... . 
But man having seen in his Father the 
creator of.all things, desired also to 
create, and he rushed from the con- 
templation of his Father into the 
sphere of generation. He desired to 
penetrate into the circles and to rup- 
ture their circumference; and having 
had power over mortal and unreason- 
ing animals, he raised himself and 


. stepped out of the bosom of harmony, 


penetrating and destroying the power 
of the circles. Man became enam- 
oured of nature, and thus was born a 
form of being deprived of reason; ... 
but of all earthly animals man alone 
is gifted with a double existence, mor- 
tal by his body, immortal by his real 
essence. As an immortal, everything 
was subject to him, while other liv- 
ing beings obeyed the law of destiny. 
Thus man was a superior harmony; 
but having willed to penetrate into 
it, he fell into slavery.” 


I am assured by a friend who 
was for many years connected with 
the Egyptian department in the 
Louvre, that there is there, on the 
lid of a mummy-coffin — which 
dates many years before the 
time of Moses—a representation of 
a woman under the form of a 
serpent handing an apple to a 
man; but I am not aware of any 
Egyptian theological legend ex- 

laining the incident. It is, in- 
deed, difficult to estimate the ex- 
tent of the influence which the 
religion and philosophy of the 
most ancient people have exercised 
upon the moral instincts and meta- 
physical thoughts of the most 
highly cultured of the early races 
of the world. The holy singers of 
antiquity, Orpheus, Muszeus, Mel- 
ampus, and Eumolpus, acquired in 
Egypt their theological wisdom. 
Lycurgus and Solon introduced 
into their fatherland all the wise 
regulations they there became ac- 
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quainted with. It was in Egypt 
that Archimedes invented his cel- 
ebrated water-screw, and applied 
it to the irrigation of the land. 
Pythagoras was a long time in 
Egypt, and it is fair to assume that 
his doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul was derived from a theology 
in which the existence of the spirit 
of man in a future state played so 
prominent a part. The houses in 
Heliopolis in which Plato and 
the mathematician Eudoxus lived 
for thirteen years, were shown to 
Strabo; and in the philosophy of 
the former, we have abundant evi- 
dence of the inspiration of Egyptian 
theology —for in it we find the 
dogma enunciated that, as the 


masculine and feminine principles 
pervaded the world, they must as- 
cend to the Creator, who must have 
been male and female in one; hence 
we have Isis under the form of 
Neith forming one with Amon, and 


out of their dual nature generating 
the dual principle of the universe 
—a principle which Plato adopts 
when he makes Aristophanes say, 
in his ‘Symposium,’— 


‘*In the first place, the sexes were 
originally three in number—not two, 
as they are now. There was man, 
woman, and the union of the two, 
having a name corresponding to this 
double nature which had once a real 
existence, but is now lost. . . . There 
was a time, I say, when the two were 
one; but now, because of the wicked- 
ness of mankind, God has dispersed us 
as the Arcadians were dispersed into 
villages by the Lacedemonians.” 


Moses too, when he says in his ac- 
count of the creation of the world 
that God said, “ Let ws make man 
in our image and after our like- 
ness,” and “male and female cre- 
ated He them,” suggests the same 
train of thought; for the creation 
of the woman as a separate indi- 
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vidual took place some time after- 
wards, 

Carrying this principle into in- 
animate nature, the Egyptians con- 
sidered the air male because it pro- 
duced the wind, and female because 
it was cloudy and inert. They called 
the sea male water, and every other 
kind of water female water; fire 
which burns with flame male fire, 
and light without heat female fire; 
uncultivable land they called male 
earth, and cultivable land female 
earth. 

Again, the immaculate virgin 
Neith—of whom it was written over 
the temple dedicated to her at Sais, 
“The fruit which I have con- 
ceived is the sun”—may have ori- 
ginated an idea which extended 
through Asia, and have been de- 
veloped under another form in 
Maya, the virgin mother of Buddah. 

So, standing on the ruins of the 
temple where in former ages the 
worship of the divine creatrix Isis 
was celebrated, one was led to con- 
nect the early ideas which sprang 
from her worship, which pervaded 
all religions and philosophies, and 
were perpetuated in temples dedi- 
cated to her in more modern coun- 
tries, and the traditions and names 
of which exist even to the present 
day. Thus she had her temples at 
Benevento and at Pompeii; and the 
village of Issy, near Paris, is called 
after a temple which once existed 
there in her honour. 

Regarded from this point of view, 
Egyptology is a science which pos- 
sesses a far deeper signification than 
any mere archeological, historical, 
or antiquarian interest which ma 
attach to it; and the old land of 
Khemi may contain monuments 
and graven records, still to be dis- 
covered, destined to throw light 
upon those mysterious problems 
which have in all ages agitated the 
bosom of humanity. 
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“Suaxt painting be confined to 
the sordid drudgery of facsimile 
representations of merely mortal 
and perishing substances, and not 
be, as poetry and music are, elevated 
into its own proper sphere of in- 
vention and visionary conception ? 
No, it shall not be so! Painting, 
as well as poetry and music, exists 
and exults in immortal thoughts.” 
In these characteristic words of 
William Blake we have in brief 
and emphatic form his ideal of 
graphic art, of its scope, and the 
loftiness of its aim,—an ideal which 
was also that of David Scott, a 
painter who deserves to be better 
known in these days when imag- 
inative work is again felt to be 
precious, and whose life and pro- 
ductions may be nowhere more 
fittingly examined than in this 
Magazine, in whose pages, some 
forty years ago, he expounded his 
views on art. 

But the ideal which Blake’s 
words express is by no means 
widely realised even in our own 
day, and was even less widely 
realised in Blake’s time than in 
ours. For in the higher and more 
imaginative departments of graphic 
art how little has been done in 
Protestant England, save in quite 
recent times. Here indeed, as else- 
where, in the days of medievalism, 
men strove by their art to body 
forth the things of vision; and the 
mouldering carvings of our cathe- 
drals still picture the wiles of fiends 
and the triumphs of angels. But 
since the Reformation the art of 
England has concerned itself mainly 
with the sweet and common felici- 
ties of domestic and rural life,—has 
at any rate dealt with the actual, the 
immediately present, whenever it 
has dealt with anything effectively. 


Holbein is the first painter of 
power working in our country. In 
his own land he is something of 
the visionary and the idealist,—he 
draws his “ Dance of Death,” with 
its weird figures that close the 
drama of time and bring in the 
things that are to be; but the 
realist is always the better half of 
him, and round his vision of the 
Queen of Heaven he gathers his 
quaint, grave, human company of 
the Meyer family. He settles in 
England, and becomes the realist 
exclusively. The legacy which his 
life amongst us has bequeathed to 
the world is his splendid series of 
portraits of our sixteenth-century 
men and women. 

Yet while English graphic art 
was thus barren of the highest 
imagination, English poetry was 
soaring into the empyrean,—our 
poets were dealing effectively with 
themes which in Italy had been 
common to painting as well as 
to verse,—Chaucer, like Botticelli, 
dreaming of Spring and_ her 
“Menie;” Spenser setting his vir- 
tues and vices beside those of 
Giotto in the Temple of Art; and 
Milton, like Angelo, picturing the 
wars of Heaven, And even in 
graphic art there were signs that 
our painters felt imagination to be 
the best and master thing. Fuseli 
and Haydon strove after it. Rey- 
nolds must needs paint nymphs 
and tragic muses, sweet and stately 
personalities indeed, but no more 
divine than was his simple por- 
traiture of the maids and matrons 
that lived around him. The efforts 
of these men indicate a struggle 
after imagination rather than its 
possession—they simulate a virtue 
if they have it not; and it can 
scarcely be said that we have, until 
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the time of Blake, a single artist 
whose designs, dealing with the 
more ideal and imaginative class of 
subjects, hold and impress the spec- 
tator with any very vivid sense of 
reality, bear any authentic impress 
of a vision actually seen and truly 
recorded. 

And if all this is true of English, 
it is still truer of Scottish art. 
Beginning with portraiture in the 
hands of Jamesone of Aberdeen, it 
has been effective always in the 
portrayal of nature and of man: 
strong in portraiture, in genre paint- 
ing, in landscape, it -has hardly 
entered at all the realms of ideal 
and “visionary conception.” To 
the main tendencies of the school 
the works of David Scott are a 
notable exception, and one of the 
utmost interest, especially when 
considered in the light of more 
recent efforts, in the hands of 
several living British painters, in 
the direction of imaginative art. 

The pre-Raphaelite movement, 
dating from 1848, was no less an 
effort after truth and intensity of 
sentiment than after accurate por- 
trayal of nature. Poetic and in- 
ventive treatment, depth and in- 
tensity of feeling, expressed by face 
and figure, are—amid all that may 
be crude and faultful—at least as 
apparent as close study of nature 
and accumulation of varied detail, in 
Millais’s “ Carpenter’s Shop,” Hunt’s 
“ Awakened Conscience,” and Ros- 
setti’s “Annunciation.” Owing 
much to the original pre-Raphael- 
ites, and especially influenced by 
the medieval quaintness and the 
mystic poetic feeling of Rossetti, is 
a remarkable group of artists, in- 
cluding Frederick Sandys, M. J. 
Lawless, and Simeon Solomon. 
Known most of them as painters, 
they were more prolific as designers, 
contributing early in the sixties to 
‘Once a Week,’ ‘Good Words,’ 
and occasionally to ‘Cornhill ;’ and 


the rough woodcuts of these men 
will yet be recognised as occupying 
an important place in the history 
of imaginative art among us. In 
our own time we have in Mr. Burne- 
Jones and his followers a fruitful 
school of poetic art. 

The aims and subjects of all these 
artists have no little kinship with 
those of Scott; and it is not strange 
to find Mr. Rossetti, in his supple- 
mental chapter to Gilchrist’s ‘ Life 
of Blake,’ speaking of the subject 
of our paper—“a great though yet 
imperfectly acknowledged name” 
—as “the painter most nearly ful- 
filling the highest requirements for 
historic art, both as a thinker and 
a colourist, who has appeared among 
us from the time of Hogarth to his 
own.” 

In Scott, in Rossetti himself, and 
in Blake, we find the same variety 
as to method; they are no special- 
ists in the means by which they 
express themselves: they work in 
water-colour, oil, or fresco; they 
handle the graver or the etching- 
needle, nay, the pen also, for prose 
or verse; all pointing to the fact 
that with them the subject—the 
truth to be stated, the vision to be 
recorded—is the main and master 
thing, the means being changed 


from time to time, that being se- 


lected which, at the moment, is best 
suited for the embodiment of the 
present thought. 

Another characteristic of the art 
of these painters, and’ indeed of 
imaginative artists generally, and 
very markedly of Mr. Burne-Jones, 
is their imperfect mastery over form. 
It is so with the splendidly imagin- 
ative work of the early Italians, so 
too with the vivid carvings of our 
Northern Gothic. And the reason 
is not far to seek. The forms of 
this kind of art can be at best only 
pregnant symbols, not perfect realisa- 
tions. A suggestive sign these men 
can give, but not the very thing 
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itself which they have seen with 
their inner eye. The models of the 

ainters of the actual will stay 
while they trace them line by line, 
—but how for those who paint 
dreams and visions, of which a 
shadow passed before them, but 
they knew not the shape thereof? 
With such men, almost invariably, 
the colour sense is present far more 
powerfully than the command over 
form, the gift of colour being per- 
haps the most instinctive and in- 
born of all the artist’s endowments 
—a thing of original make and struc- 
ture, given or withheld—while per- 
ception of form seems to be more 
distinctly a matter of study and 
experience. But it is to be noted 
that when one of these painters is 
working upon any part of his can- 
vas which is vitally concerned with 
the sentiment of his picture—a 
face for instance, and its expression 
—he seems always roused to put 
forth his full strength; and such 
parts, the subtlest and most com- 
plicated, which would be the stum- 
bling-blocks of ordinary artists, be- 
come with these more imaginative 
men the very points of most signal 
technical triumph. 

These few general remarks on im- 
aginative art bring us to the spevial 
subject of our paper. David Scott 
was born in Edinburgh in 1806, 
coming of a family that could count 
their descent back for several gene- 
rations through ancestors of a stout 
burgher sort. His actual birth- 
place was in the centre of the city, 
in the “ Parliament Stairs,” a block 
of buildings in the High Street, 
destroyed by fire some fifty years 
ago, but similar in character to 
those other antique “lands” near 
its site, whose altitude still im- 
presses the stranger. While he 
was young the family removed to 
St. Leonards—now a dingy quarter 
of the city filled with coal-depots, 
then a pleasant suburb redolent of 
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the country—and settled in an old 
house enclosed by holly hedges, 
shaded by alder and lime trees, and 
full in view of the basaltic range of 
Salisbury Crags, and the green 
slopes and grey and rosy rocks of 
Arthur Seat. The birthplace, 
however, in the historic heart of 
the city, was retained as the’ work- 
shop of the father of the family, 
who was an engraver ; and it formed 
a kind of E] Dorado or wonderland 
to the children,—one portion of it 
filled with the bustle of busy labour 
and wonders of homely art, but 
with strange winding passages in 
it leading to disused lumber-rooms 
—wainscoted chambers filled with 
old dusty law-papers, among which 
prizes of seals and armorial bearings 
were occasionally to be discovered. 
The place seems to have made a 
strong impression on their imagina- 
tion. William Scott, writing nearly 
half a century afterwards, says he 
feels as if he “ were describing some 


recess in a guild in Nuremburg” 
rather than a prosaic Scottish house. 
About the home itself there seems 
to have always hung something of 


gloom and sadness. The father 
was of grave temperament, deeply 
and sombrely religious, suffering 
too from feeble and broken health. 
Four sons, all of them older than 
David, had been removed by death ; 
and the mother, her thoughts brood- 
ing upon those who were gone, 
would often address the living 
children by the names of the dead. 
All the surroundings tended to 
confirm and intensify the naturally 
grave and earnest disposition of the 
lad. There seems indeed to have 
been one thoroughly cheerful and 
natural personality in the house— 
“uncle George”—a hale old man, 
genial and merry-hearted, greatly 
interested in field-sports, keeping 
his set of pointers and setters, and 
his flight of Pigeons, and coming, 
as we can well believe, like a very 
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godsend to the younger members 
of the family. 

Several characteristic anecdotes 
of these childish days have been 
preserved. One, showing how keen 
was Scott’s sense for beauty even 
at a very early age, he has himself 
recorded. ‘“ He went into a com- 
pany ‘assembled in the principal 
room of the house, and making his 
way up to a young lady laid his 
hand on her knees and said, ‘ You 
are very beautiful.’ There are more 
things in the world than there are 
faces among women to which he 
could now look up and say the 
same.” Another anecdote shows 
how strongly nervous and imagina- 
tive his temperament was. Ghost- 
stories had been going the round 
of the nursery, and the children 
were much exercised with unseen 
terrors. David, the eldest, to 
frighten the rest, fashioned a bol- 
ster, a sheet, and a mask into the 
semblance of a ghost; but no sooner 
had he raised it into an erect posi- 
tion than he was filled with horror 
of the Frankenstein which his own 
hands had created, and alarmed the 
house with his piercing screams. 

As he grew older his mind was 
greatly occupied with theology,— 
debating questions of “ providence, 
foreknowledge, will, and fate,” and 
composing “Odes on Death,” and 
other verses on kindred subjects. 
Then, even as to the very end, the 
unseen world was pressing on him 
and engaging his imagination. 
Among the books in his father’s 
library was a copy of Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ 
with Biake’s illustrations, and the 
plates had doubtless their own im- 
portant share in forming the boy’s 
artistic taste. His interest in the 
volume is testified by a long manu- 
script note, which he appended to 
it many years after. 


The time speedily arrived when 
Scott must choose a profession ; and 
owing to the failing health of his 
father, it was in the last degree 
desirable that he should take to 
engraving. But the laborious, min- 
ute, painstaking nature of the pater- 
nal art was little to his liking; and, 
above all, the youth could ill consent 
to spend day after day slowly copy- 
ing the tame designs of others— 
he whose imagination was teeming 
all the while with visions that 
burned for expression. He con- 
tinued the uncongenial occupation 
only for a few years, and by the 
time he was twenty had thrown 
it aside altogether and become a 
painter. 

We have proof of his devotion 
to study in his efforts, along with 
M‘Nee, Hutchison, Steel, and other 
artists, to found a class for painting 
from the life, and to obtain per- 
mission to draw from the gallery of 
casts in the Trustees’ Academy ;* 
while under Dr. Monro he pursued 
the study of anatomy, and thus 
sought to probe the more hidden 
secrets of the human frame. In 
1829 he was elected a member of 
the then recently founded Scottish 
Academy, which obtained its royal 
charter eight years later. His first 
exhibited picture was “The Hopes 
of Early Genius dispelled by Death” 
shown in 1828; and among his 
other early works may be mentioned 
“Cain,” “Nimrod,” “The Death 
of Sappho,” “ Wallace defending 
Scotland,” “ Adam and Eve singing 
their Morning Hymn,” and “ Sarpe- 
don carried by Death and Sleep.” 

The “ Nimrod,” in particular, may 
be identified with this period of the 
artist’s youth; it was painted in 
1831. We may regard it as a kind 
of personification and apotheosis of 
physical life and vigour. The large 
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upright canvas is filled with the 
form of the mighty hunter, which 
alone arrests the eye, relieved 

ainst an expanse of firmament 
with its rifted flakes of rosy clouds 
that scatter before the dawn. The 
figure stands erect, naked but for 
the cincture of tiger-skin at the 
loins and the purple drapery which 
flutters from the shoulders. The 
feet, set well apart, rest on masses 
of rock that are just seen at the foot 
of the canvas; for the man seems 
to stand on some mountain-top, on 
the very apex of the world, heaved 
high as earth can carry him. His 
right hand holds a spear; the left 
raises to the mouth a great ram’s 
horn, whose wild notes fill the 
morning air. At his feet lies a 
fawn, pierced with a dart, and 
bleeding to death,—a type of the 
suffering which the merely natural 
life, the life of instinctive and unre- 
strained impulse, gathers around it. 

It is interesting to compare the 
“Sarpedon” of Scott with Mr. W. 
B. Richmond’s rendering of the same 
subject, exhibited in the Grosvenor 
Gallery of 1879. In the English 
artist’s great canvas of blue mono- 
chrome, we have academic skill 
and finish, and an impressive sense 
of amplitude in the moonlit space 
of sky and sea, against which is 
seen the downward sweep of the 
spirits that bear the dead hero. In 
Scott’s picture the grim presences 
loom out from the blackness of a 
night swept clear of moon and stars, 
—a darkness dense, and that could 
be felt; yet the work is full of 
colour—in the pallor of death, the 
rosy flesh-tints of sleep, and the 
dark crimson poppies of his chap- 
let. There is a weird and tragic 
power in this conception of the 
three figures—their limbs twining 
and involved, their bodies pressed 
each to each, as though Sleep and 
Death, and the man they carry, had 
become indeed one flesh. 
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During these years the command 
over the acid and the metal plate 
which Scott had acquired in the 
workshop of his father was turned 
to good account in the production 
and publication of original designs, 
executed in a free and artistic spirit. 
“The Monograms of Man,” the first 
series of these etchings, were issued 
in 1831, drawn by the artist on the 
copper in delicate outline from his 
coloured chalk designs. The bold- 


ness and directness of their symbol- 


ism, the simple way in which they 
deal with the profoundest subjects, 
has no parallel in art, except in the 
works of the early Italians, and in 
those of Blake and Durer. 

In the first design a mighty 
hand calls into existence by its 
touch the sun and moon in the 
firmament, and man, who is stretch- 
ed supine upon the globe of the 
earth. In the second, we see the 
full-developed human being, and 
the whole round of things minister- 
ing to him. “He stands, like the 
angel in the Apocalypse, one foot 
upon the sea and the other upon 
the earth,” his arms wide extended, 
the ether ensphering his naked 
body, and his head crowned with 
the full-orbed sun. In the next 
design, an attenuated figure rises 
out of the ground, the grey hair 
waving in sparse flakes on his fore- 
head, and a wild look of madness 
in his eyes and his bitter half- 
opened mouth. Laying his lean 
hand upon the head of a youth, he 
forces him to contemplate a grin- 
ning skull. The winged caduceus 
which the mortal holds in his hand 
is shivering in pieces beneath him, 
and through horror of this sight of 
decay and corruption as the end of 
all, the very heavens above seem to 
rock to their ruin, the sun bursting 
into fragments, and the stars falling 
like untimely fruit. In the fourth 
plate, we see far beneath a man 
standing on the orb of the earth, 
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his feet firmly rooted there—a mor- 
tal prisoned by time and space, yet 
sending his spirit, imaged as a long- 
haired gigantic figure, forth on an 
arrow-like flight in quest of the 

eat mist-shrouded presence, who 
holds in his hand the fire and the 
rain, who is the life of all that live. 
Again, we have Fate, a huge form 
turned from us, the head bowed, 
the face hidden. With his power- 
ful right hand he presses one mor- 
tal to the earth, with his left arm 
he sustains a second, who, in his 
turn, stretches his sceptre over his 
prostrate brother; but the neck of 
this very Fate himself is bound by 
that great chain whose links en- 
circle slayer and slain, and the very 
round of the globe itself. Then we 
have the last scene of all. Man 
grown old and dying, spite of his 
clinging hands, is slowly and surely 
sliding from the solid rock of mor- 
tal life into the vague misty sea— 
the “world not realised ”’— into 
which he gazes so fearfully, and 
from which there comes a hand, 
girt with the serpent-circle of eter- 
nity, and holding the cup of which 
all must drink. The very garments 
of the man are falling from him, 
leaving him unclothed. Around 
are gathered the representatives of 
the world’s religions: the Moham- 
medan with his crescent; the Par- 
see with his censer; the monk with 
cross and uplifted keys;—while in 
front, “the naked intellectual man” 
lifts his head from long study, and 
confesses his darkness by covering 
his eyes and laying his finger on 
his lips. In examining this noble 
series of designs, so full of profound 
thought, which halts sometimes in 
its technical expression, it should 
be borne in mind that they were 
the production of a youth of twenty- 
five. 

Shortly after the publication of 
the “Monograms,” in the winter of 
1831-2, Scott employed his evenings 
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in sketching a series of twenty-five 
“poetic and dramatic scenes,” illus- 
trative of Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner,” which, however, were not 
published till five years after. In 
these designs the drawing is even 
more glaringly defective than in 
the former series, and necessarily, 
the thought is less absolutely orig- 
inal. We find in them little of 
the beauty of Coleridge’s poem, with 
its rose-red bride, its crimson 
shadows of the spirit-men, and its 
ice “green as emerald.” Scott 
gives us little grace of line or form 
to set against all this exquisiteness 
of colour. And for the “ happy liv- 
ing things,” whose beauty no tongue 
might declare, “God’s creatures of 
the great calm,” whose every track 
on the ocean was a “ flash of golden 
fire,” the artist shows only putres- 
cent horrors, as of a magnified drop 
of water. Beauty of form and free 
grace of springing flight we do get 
in the ascending figure seen against 


the long horizon line of quiet sea, 
in that twenty-first design, where 
“the spirit of the south departs, 
and angelic spirits conduct the 


ship.” In the fourth plate, too, 
there is much sense of motion and 
sharp salt breeze in the sunlight 
weather and the glancing ocean 
that surround the floating icebergs, 
and exquisite litheness of attitude in 
the figure of the seaman, who leans 
from the ship’s bulwarks, extending 
his arm to feed the following alba- 
tross. And if the beauty of the . 
poem does not find fullest exposi- 
tion in the designs, its weirdness, 
its sense of supernatural terror, is 
given most powerfully in the spell- 
bound stare of the wedding-guest ; 
in the spectral ribs of the phantom 
ship and its loathsome crew; in the 
form of the mariner bent upon the 
deck as the level procession of the 
dead crosses his face, their bodies, 
stiff and stark, converging around 
him as though dumbly pointing to 
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their murderer; or, again, kneeling 
as the lightning flashes around him, 
and the rain-deluge pours from 
heaven: till at length the last de- 
sign— All is Absolved ”—relieves 
us from the accumulated terror, 
with its cool cathedral interior— 
where even death is beautiful with 
carvings of quiet faces, and folded 
palms, and winged watchers—and 
its symmetrical circle of bowed 
worshippers, who kneel for priestly 
benediction ; while over them, com- 
ing from the withdrawn and unseen 
recess of the altar, we “ perceive the 
waving of the hands that bless.” 

It is interesting to compare this 
series with Sir Noel Paton’s ex- 
quisite illustrations to the same 
poem, which are strong precisely 
in the very points in which Scott’s 
are weak. Those by the living 
painter are full of grace and beau- 
ty, learned and elaborate in cos- 
tume, refined in feature; yet they 
scarcely — except in one splen- 
did plate, “The Seraph Band ”— 
convey, as do Scott’s rude designs, 
an overpowering and enthralling 
sense of the supernatural. The dif- 
ference between the two series will 
be felt very accurately if we com- 
pare the two renderings of “ The 
Phantom Ship.” In Sir Noel’s de- 
sign, Death has only the terror of 
skeleton form and veiled unseen 
face; and the Life-in-Death is a 
fair woman, stamped as vile only 
by the darkened circles round the 
wild eyes, and the long hair which 
bickers against the sky like flames 
of fire. From these the artist turns 
to dwell with manifest delight upon 
the picturesque details of the ancient 
ship, its broken and rotting timbers, 
and their rich accretion of trailing 
sea- weed and encrusting shells. 
But Scott’s vessel is no human ship, 
fashioned by men, and once their 
habitation ; it has been shaped by 
witchery for its loathsome crew ; its 
black ribs, through which the sun 


doth “ peer as through a grate,” are 
square and fresh as if carved yester- 
day: and of those it carries, one is 
a deformed and writhing woman- 
shape ; the other, no thing of whit- 
ened bones that have grown peace- 
ful in the sepulchre, but a very 
spirit of corruption and decay, 
the mouldering cerements clinging 
round his attenuated limbs, his skull- 
face seen in unveiled horror,—a 
spirit before whose touch all mortals 
are like the empheris that creeps 
along the sharpened edge of his 
scythe. 

The pictures which we have al- 
ready mentioned include the most 
important of those executed by 
Scott before his visit to Italy in 
1832. Ten years before he had 
been in London, standing long and 
eagerly, till the hour for admission, 
at the unopened doors of the Royal 
Academy ; admiring Martin’s grand- 
iose “ Nineveh ;” praising, cautiously 
and with reserve, Haydon’s “ Entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem ;” and vis- 
iting Turner’s studio, where he was 
pounced upon by the irate genius 
of the place for making a surrepti- 
tious sketch of one of the pictures 
ona card. The visit to Italy was 
his first experience of foreign travel, 
and his last, if we except a short 
stay in Paris with his brother in 
1837. At the present time he 
spent a week in that city, greatly 
impressed among the works of the 
moderns with the pictures of David, 
—“‘a very great artist;” rightly 
praising his “ learned talent,” “ his 
revived mode of study,” which has 
done so much to recall the art of 
France and Belgium, and through 
it that of our own country, to an 
accurate perception and portrayal of 
form. 

From Paris he passes to Geneva, 
and across the anton; Chillon 
and Coligny are seen through the 
poetic glamour which Byron had 
cast around them; and the can- 
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vases of Italy rise before him in 
the distance, gorgeous to the eye of 
his imagination as morning clouds. 
Milan, Venice—where he stayed 
about a month—Bologna, Florence, 
and Siena were visited ; and in De- 
cember he settled in Rome, where 
he remained some fifteen months, 
his stay broken only by a short visit 
to Naples and Pompeii. 

The physical conditions of the 
time were far from enviable. His 
diary records perpetual changes 
from studio to studio, with the 
necessary accompaniments of dis- 
comfort and interruptions to work. 
Once he narrowly escaped being 
shot in the streets by an assassin. 
But the feeble and uncertain state 
of his health was a still more serious 
source of uneasiness; and resulting 
in part from this, but still more 
from the artist’s nervous and over- 
sensitive constitution of mind as 
well as body, there were hours and 
days of blackness and despair, when 
the search for excellence was a kind 
of agony,—when the art that had 
been his god seemed to have become 
a tormenting fiend. No wonder 
that Scott had his fits of nostalgia 
and longing for home—that he 
wearied for the security and quiet 
of the parental nest, even for 
“those old Sunday evenings, and 
the books” which occupied them, 
and which had perhaps been found 
sufficiently tedious when they were 
a present reality. His letters of 
this period, his biographer tells us, 
are for the most part “ bitter or 
sad, painfully obscure or rising in 
rebellion with society and its con- 
ventions, with nature and its laws, 
—even with his own soul and the 
divine voice.” It is the old story 
of a man quarrelling with the bars 
of his appointed cage,—the old 
tale of “infinite passion, and the 
pain of finite hearts that yearn.” 

Less than most art-students in 
Rome was Scott a beginner and a 


learner. He was twenty-six now, 
and had already produced works of 
solid worth, both as regards thought 
and handling. The study of his 
growth as a painter is greatly com- 
plicated by the fact that, most of his 
earlier pictures remaining unsold in 
his studio, they were worked upon 
again and again, at widely different 
intervals; but it is quite certain 
that the technique of his art, as 
well as the imagination which that 
technique expressed, was far less a 
thing of gradual and orderly growth 
from youth to fully developed man- 
hood, than one of sudden impulse 
and effort—a thing of the mood 
and the moment. His earlier paint- 
ings have qualities that would not 
discredit those of his latest period: 
the productions of his very last 
years are as full as those of his 
youth of glaring and inveterate 
errors of form. 

In the works of the moderns 
around him he found little indeed 
to admire,—they seemed dead alike 
in thought and method. When a 
Roman artist praised his “ Mono- 
grams of Man” for their invention, 
he could scarcely suppress his wonder 
that such a quality should be con- 
sidered by a modern Italian as at 
all necessary or desirable in a work 
of art. Even in the productions of 
the great periods, he finds mainly 
skill of handling and technical pow- 
er,—little of the high aim which, 
for him, was the soul and savour of 
art. ‘ Upon the whole,” he writes, 
“there is nothing overwhelming. 
I had always judged painting by its 
sentiment, its mental bearing, and 
thought most of invention and new 
spheres of meaning. What is to 
be seen here to fulfil what painting 
ought to, and can perform? Noth- 
ing. Titian is an old man without 
imagination in all his works; Tin- 
toretto a blind Polyphemus; Vero- 
nese a doge’s page.” Yet, when he 
returned to England, and saw the 
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flimsy art which was there in vogue, 
he was forced to confess that in 
Italy he “had been conversing 
with stern, strong, and correct 
men.” He seems to have given 
scarcely any serious study to the 
ainters of the fifteenth century. 
He indeed says vaguely that “the 
elder masters are venerable, stern, 
and true;” but Giovanni Bellini 
and Mantegna are the earliest to 
whom he definitely refers with any 
measure of praise; and the latter 
he only calls “a true genius in the 
fettered time of art.” Had he ex- 
amined with care, he would have 
found, amid all the quaintness and 
imperfection of the early masters, 
no lack of the thought, invention, 
and imagination which he sought 
for in vain among the splendid can- 
vases of a later time—but thought 
and invention scarcely akin to his 
own. With him, thought is ex- 
pressed by rapid motion and strik- 
ing attitude; with them, a gentle 
quietude is shed over every saintly 
face and every smiling landscape. 
The time for the admiration of “the 
primitives” was not yet, and Scott 
was hardly the man to profit by 
the calm lessons which they might 
have taught. He seems to have 
been most impressed by Michael 
Angelo and Caravaggio, recognising 
in their impetuous force something 
that was germane to himself. His 
own style was certainly strongly 
influenced by his study of the for- 
mer master. 

Scott spent little of his time in 
copying; we hear, indeed, of only 
one work of this sort, a tran- 
script of Angelo’s “ Delphic Sibyl.” 
Sketches he made in plenty, espe- 
cially from groups of “The Last 
Judgment” in the Sistine; but he 
desired mainly that the art of old 
Italy should be round him like a 
bracing atmosphere, to stimulate 
and aid him in the free and 
original production of works of a 
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like power, and to be assimilated 
and made his own less in the 
manual way of transcript than by 
the surer and more intellectual one 
of intelligent study and observa- 
tion. His drawings from the life 
in oils and chalk numbered 137; 
and in the Hospital d’Incurabile 
he turned again to anatomy, pro- 
ducing eleven sheets of elaborate 
diagrams. The chief pictures dat- 
ing from Rome are, “ The Agony of 
Discord ; or, the Household Gods 
Destroyed,” “Sappho and Anac- 
reon,” four paintings of “The 
Periods of the Day,” and “The 
Vintager.” 

The first of these works, a sym- 
bol of “the old order changing, 
yielding place to the new,” is the 
most important example of the 
artist’s earlier period. He regarded 
it as the main artistic result of his 
stay in Italy, and carefully worked 
upon it at two separate times after 
his return. The gloom that en- 
wraps the canvas is the fitting en- 
vironment of the wild scene that 
is being enacted in its midst. A 
family have risen in wrath against 
their head, and are fiercely drag- 
ging him from the seat whence he 
has exercised rule and authority. 
Old, blind, and all but overpowered, 
he still struggles for mastery. 
One youth, of debased and dis- 
torted feature, seizes his left limb 
in furious and wanton rage—per- 
sonating the evil and foolish spirit 
of change; but the noble elder son 
does not even touch the falling 
man, but kneeling, with outstretch- 
ed arm and uplifted finger he 
charges him with impiety and 
turpitude. Clinging around the 
head of the house are the women, 
“perplext with fear of change,” 
hardly knowing on which side to 
range themselves, but mainly hold- 
ing by the old man; while beside 
them, unnoticed and unregarded, 
lies an infant,—type of the un- 
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suspected new age, which in its 
turn will supersede the now 
victorious combatants. Beneath, 
broken and headless, is an image 
of wood, a god that was no god, 
which had been raised for worship. 
In front a censer of fire flames 
fiercely, like the passion of the liv- 
ing actors in the tragedy; and in 
the distance nature herself, in her 
labouring volcano and destroying 
lightning, seems to echo and repeat 
the human tumult. Even this 
slight verbal sketch is sufficient to 
show how full the picture is of 
subtle thought and invention. Its 
technical workmanship is certainly 
not wanting in the artist’s usual 
defects, yet it must be conceded 
that it shows, especially in the 
struggling principal figure, some- 
thing of Angelesque power. Scott 
himself, who greatly valued the 
picture, was fond of finding in it 
some likeness to Greek sculpture, 
comparing it to the “ Laocoon.” 

“The Four Periods of the Day,” 
recall the similar title of a series 
of engravings by Hogarth. But in 
the title the likeness begins and 
ends. For the shrewd realist of 
the eighteenth century the interest 
of the world is centred in its 
humanity; for him the four periods 
of the ‘day mean what men and 
women are doing at morning, noon, 
evening, and night. Other painters 
have affixed the names to mere 
landscape transcripts, thinking only 
of the various effects of the hour 
on the woods and hills, the streams 
and trees of earth. But Scott, like 
Mr. Burne-Jones in his “ Night” 
and “ Day,” has striven to suggest, 
by “one form with its single act,” 
the full meaning and significance 
of the time,—to set on canvas some 
shadow and symbol of that spirit 
and presence which rules over 
the hour, and sheds alike on man 
and nature an exulting joy or a 
peaceful calm. 


The “Sappho and Anacreon,” a 
piece of strong masculine colour, 
is a scene of feast and revelry, a 
triumph of the glowing things of 
sense. The white-skinned poetess, 
clasped by the brown vine-crowned 
Anacreon, holds aloft her lyre. 
The scene is a pavilion, richly hung 
with crimson curtains, and open 
overhead to the blue. On the floor 
are strewed shed roses and other 
blossoms, an emptied wine-goblet, 
and a flute untouched of finger. 
And if we ask, “ What of the end?” 
there seems some hint of solemn 
warning in the beautiful grave face 
of the Cupid to the left, and in the 
long upright line of sky that is seen 
beside him growing keen and pale 
towards evening, and: pierced by 
the dark finger of a single poplar. 

We may here speak of Scott’s 
writings on art, for though the 
composition of the papers which he 
contributed to ‘ Blackwood’ was 
probably not begun till some four 
or five years after his return from 
Italy, they very definitely owe 
their existence arid their material 
to his foreign experiences. About 
1838 he engraved—apparently in 
relief on metal plates—a series of 
large subjects from Michael Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment,” intending to 
publish them along with a paper 
on “The Peculiarities of Thought 
and Style” displayed in the work. 
But he was unable to find a pub- 
lisher willing to place his under- 
taking before the public, so the 
original idea was abandoned; and 
in February 1839, the letterpress 
which he had prepared appeared in 
the pages of this Magazine, where 
it was followed in June 1839, in 
January and August 1840, and in 
March 1841, by articles on Raphael, 
Titian, Leonardo, the Caracci, and 
Caravaggio. Unlike most of the art- 
criticism that comes from painters, 
these essays are far more occupied 
with the spirit and motives of ‘art 
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than with the media of its expres- 
sion. The author complains that 
“the spirit, the vivida vis animi 
which distinguishes different periods 
and different schools of art, one 
from the other, has been placed in 
lines and tints; and its law, which 
led to the adoption or rejection, 
the selection and combination of 
these, has remained unnoticed. Its 
vehicula, like the cover of an 
Egyptian two thousand years dead, 
has been looked to for all that was 
to characterise it—the chrysalis 
shell mistaken for the living psyche, 
which floated unobserved overhead.” 
He seeks in each picture for the 
mood of mind which conditions its 
mode of expression, from which in 
the artist himself it proceeded, to 
which in the spectator it appeals; 
and he finds that art is “ produced 
in abeyance to intellect by Michael 
Angelo, to morals by Raphael, and 
to impressions of sense by Titian.” 
Very strongly does he insist that 
method and technigue—that colour, 
for instance—must never be criti- 
cised as something apart and abso- 
lute, but always with reference to 
subject, and to the spirit which 
inspires that subject, and that “the 
laws of no particular time should 
be imposed as the idea of those 
of another;” that “each has its 
separate sphere in relation to the 
wide development of mind and 
quality, which, from age to age, 
passes on, changing and producing :” 
his meaning being probably much 
the same as Blake’s when he said, 
long before, that it is with the mas- 
ters of art as with the kingdom of 
heaven, there is no greater or less, 
all are equal. 

A sixth paper was projected and 
commenced, but it remained a frag- 
ment, and was first published in 
1850 as a supplementary chapter 
to the memoir by Mr. W. B. Scott. 
It deals with “Rubens, his Con- 
temporaries, and Modern Painters.” 





Its author looks on the Fleming as 
the first great. modern who ex- 
pressed himself, through art, free 
from the fetters of medieval and 
Renaissant times; and he depre- 
cates, as again in a later pamphlet, 
any such feeble and dilettante efforts 
to invest art with the mere exter- 
nals of a dead and buried past as 
were visible in the productions of 
the modern German school. 

In addition to these papers we 
have many detached notes on 
art, and a foreign journal, which, 
though it possesses some general 
interest from the keen observation 
it shows of men and things, is 
mainly valuable for its remarks on 
Italian painting. At the same 
time Scott wrote a good deal of 
verse, and also, as his brother 
informs us, several prose tales. Of 
these latter, as of “the much val- 
ued poem ‘ Trafalgar,’”’ we have no 
extracts in the memoir. It would 
have been interesting to know what 
narrative power their author pos- 
sessed—how he managed that se- 
quence of events which the paint- 
er, prisoned to the moment of his 
choice, can only hint at. 

We now find our artist at the 
age of nearly twenty-eight, return- 
ing to his native city, there to con- 
tinue, amid much that was conflict- 
ing in himself and much that was 
discouraging in his surroundings, 
the production of that long series 
of high-pitched works which is 
associated with his name. In spite 
of his manner, which was some- 
what cold and self-centred, and was 
apt to be repellent to strangers, he 
gradually drew to himself a few of 
the best and most thoughtful of his 
fellow-citizens, and won the hearty 
respect of the other members of the 
Scottish Academy, however little 
appreciative some of these latter 
might be of the aims of his art. Dr. 
Samuel Brown the chemist, in par- 
ticular, was one of his closest friends 
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—the splendidly imaginative man of 
science finding very close spiritual 
kinship in the imaginative painter. 
He deserves to be especially men- 
tioned, along with the Rev. J. 
Fairbairn, for his steady advocacy 
of Scott’s art at a time when the 
press generally was either indiffer- 
ent to it or definitely hostile. Hay- 
don and other English artists, whose 
professional aims Scott most appre- 
ciated, would visit him from time 
to time; and strangers came to him 
from over-seas even—Margaret Ful- 
ler, after spending a morning with 
him, exclaiming enthusiastically, 
“They told me he was cold, but he 
is as ardent as man can be.” Emer- 
son, too, was the friend of this “ man 
of high character and genius,” as he 
calls him in his ‘English Traits.’ 
On leaving for America, he wrote 
Scott,—“1 carry with me a bright 
image of your house and studio, and 
all your immortal companions there- 
in, and I wish to keep the ways 
open between us, natural and super- 
natural. If the Good Power had 
allowed me the opportunity of see- 
ing you more at leisure, and of 
comparing notes of past years a 
little! And it may yet be allowed 
in time. But where and when?” 
During Emerson’s stay in Edin- 
burgh, Scott painted his portrait— 
the figure standing erect, young and 
vigorous, the head circled with a 
delicate changeful iris. His por- 
trait of Dr. Samuel Brown is espe- 
cially solemn and striking, its head, 
a little larger than life, with its 
long dark hair, set against the sky 
of night and the shine of stars. At 
another time we find Scott engaged 
upon a likeness of Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe; and the sale cata- 
logue of that most fastidious. col- 
lector—the Scottish Walpole, as he 
has been justly called, who thought 
twice before he gave the name of 
artist to any one—contained many 
of the painter’s sketches for his 
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principal works. It is remarkable 
that so many of Scott’s most inti- 
mate friends, so many of the warm- 
est admirers of his pictures, were 
men of mark in other departments 
of human effort than the arts; and 
the fact indicates the wide range of 
the man’s mind, the wide radius of 
its influence. Yet the appreciation 
of his works by artists themselves, 
and by artists whose own subjects 
and methods are quite other than 
those of Scott, proves that he was 
not a mere dilettante, expressing 
himself in a medium over which 
he had no mastery, but a capable 
craftsman, possessing, with all his 
defects, a singular command of both 
form and colour. 

And so he lived his life, sadness 
becoming, year by year, more and 
more interwoven with it. It was 
filled enough with failures of the 
more palpable and visible sort,— 
failure, as we shall see, at the West- 
minster Hall competitions ; failure, 
on two occasions, to obtain a post 
as teacher in the Trustees’ Academy ; 
failures not infrequent in the sale 
of his pictures; and failure always 
to obtain the full sympathy and » 
appreciation which he craved for 
his art. Love came to him, but 
came only to vanish, crossing his 
life with too brief radiance, like 
the white-robed “‘ Hope passing over 
the Sky of Adversity” in his latest 
picture. And yet, no doubt, quite 
the deepest and most real cause of 
his sadness lay in himself—in his 
own unsatisfied, unsatisfiable nature, 
—in the wide and peculiar range 
of his art, an art whose conceptions 
can never be fully compassed, can 
only be suggested on the canvas— 
in which “the incomplete, more 
than completion, matches the im- 
mense,” and which can carry its 
message only to those who will 
receive it with open and sympa- 
thetic mind. There was wanting 
to him that calmness and perfect 
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faith which gave such a gladness 
and beauty to the life of Blake. 
The mind of Scott was one in which 
the familiar and homely things of 
life were apt to be disregarded for its 
larger aims; over which the chances 
and changes that time brings, its 
sorrows and its joys, were apt to 
pass little regarded, except in so 
far as they bore upon the great and 
impersonal ambition. He was a man 
in whom the affection for kindred 
and those about him tended to 
assert itself seldom and in bursts 
of sudden intensity, rather than 
with quiet and constant presence, 
still and helpful like household 
fire. His earnest nature was want- 
ing in flexibility; he could not 
readily adapt himself to his sur- 
roundings—could not for a time 
throw off his own individual and 
pressing concerns, and recreate him- 
self in company, with the common 
cares and varied trivial interests 
which it brings. So for him more 
and more his studio came to be his 
world; he was busied there from 
morning to night with pencil or 
pen, leading, far more exclusively 
than most artists, the purely in- 
tellectual life. 

On his return to his native city 
there came to Scott a period of 
some doubt and hesitancy. His 
old Italian life was over, leaving 
him indeed with experience and 
added skill; but how was he to 
begin the new life of work at home ? 
how was he to employ the skill 
which he had gained? There was 
some prospect of his being employed 
by the Board of Trustees in Edin- 
burgh to paint the roof of their 
Academy with subjects from the 
“Last Judgment” of Michael An- 
gelo,—a monumental work such as 
he had in view when he learned 
the processes of fresco in Italy, and 
one upon which he could have 
entered heart and soul. The pro- 
ject was warmly urged by Andrew 
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Wilson, Scott’s old master in the 
school—a man who deserves well of 
Scottish art, not only on account of 
his own excellent landscapes, but 
for his efforts to convey to his na- 
tive country many fine specimens 
of Italian art. But in the end the 
proposal came to nothing, and 
brought only disappointment and 
discouragement to the artist. So 
he set to work quietly to complete 
and retouch the paintings which 
had been executed in Rome; and 
then, hearing that an altar-piece 
was required for the recently erected 
Catholic Church of St. Patrick in 
Edinburgh, he chivalrously offered 
to paint a “Descent from the 
Cross” if the mere materials were 
provided. The offer was accept- 
ed, the picture was exhibited, and 
afterwards mezzotinted very indif- 
ferently, as a subscription work for 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Fine Arts in Scotland. The after 
fate of this striking altar-piece is 
curious. During some repairs in 
the church it was removed from its 
place and deposited in a lumber- 
room ; and at length, its value hav- 
ing been forgotten, it was sold as 
rubbish. A few years ago it was 
discovered in a broker’s shop by a 
keen-sighted Edinburgh collector, 
and secured for an insignificant 
sum. Its owner had it relined; 
and its size rendering it unsuitable 
to be hung in any ordinary room, 
he deposited it in the Smith Insti- 
tute at Stirling, where it presently 
remains. 

Among the other religious sub- 
jects which Scott produced may be 
mentioned, “The Kiss of Judas,” 
painted in 1836; “The Baptism 
of Christ,” 1847; and “The Dead 
Rising at the Crucifixion,” 1845, a 
weird and stupendous picture, filled 
with figures, more than life-sized, 
seen rising from their tombs and 
cleaving the darkened air. 

The other works which occupied 
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Scott until the end may be divided 
into two broad classes: those de- 
riving their subject from poetry of 
the more ideal sort, or suggested 
directly by the artist’s imagination ; 
and those which, however wide and 
abstract may be their remoter sig- 
nificance and suggestion, derive 
their subject from the actual, from 
history and human life. We may 
most conveniently consider his 
works under these two classes, 
and not adhere to any strictly 
chronological sequence; for, as we 
said before, Scott’s habit of constant 
retouching and reworking, renders 
it difficult to assign to many of 
them one accurate date. In dealing 
with pictures so full as these of 
thought and invention—and which, 
besides, are for the most part in 
private hands, and not easily acces- 
sible to the public—our remarks 
will fall mainly into the form of 
specific description: we shall aim 
less to gauge coldly and critically 
the presence of this or that techni- 
cal quality, than to flash—so far as 
our poor and few words may—some 
image of the works themselves upon 
the mental retina of the reader. 
Those of the first class are gen- 
erally small in size, and rich and 
glowing in colour. Though, of 
course, they insist somewhat on 
detail, they yet show clearly that 
Scott’s manner and way of hand- 
ling was formed with a view to 
work on a great scale, that he was 
no “little master,”—not a painter 
of cabinet pieces, meant to be ex- 
amined inch by inch by the eye- 
glass of the connoisseur, but of 
pictures which owe their effect to 
the full extent of the canvas, to the 
nobility of the colour and design 
seen as a broad and related whole. 
The most important of them is 
“The Triumph of Love,” in which, 
as in all Scott’s pictures dealing 
with the tender passion, the colour 
is bright, light, and airy, the whole 
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blushing like a rose-bed. Above 
is the blue and white sky; beyond 
is the blended blue of the sea, and 
the city of the work-a-day world 
withdrawn into the far distance, and 
shut off by a line of trees from the 
path along which the potent god 
conducts his worshippers. They 
sweep along, an eager company of 
all ranks and conditions of human- 
ity,—gay maidens, and armed men; 
a grey-beard, with his star of honour; 
a crowned king, bent to the earth; 
a tonsured monk; a scalloped pil- 
grim; a youth, who now at length 
removes the mask which has hither- 
to concealed his face—his very self. 
Raised high over all is Love him- 
self, with quiver and uplift brow, 
his blessed feet, his own clusest and 
truest presence, resting on the head 
of a maiden, who passes on as in a 
dream, with bowed head and folded 
hands, unconscious of all but the 
vision which her heart discloses. 
Several of the best works of this 
class owe their suggestion to Shake- 
speare—as, for instance, the “ Ariel 
and Caliban,” preserved in the 
Scottish National Gallery, and the 
“Oberon and Puck listening to the 
Mermaid’s Song,” with its poetic set- 
ting of moonlight shed over the 
ocean. The “ Puck Fleeing before 
the Dawn,” which has been engraved 
in line by John Le Conte, is another 
exquisite subject. Puck is seen 
aloft to the right, floating on his 
moth’s wings into the star-quickened 
darkness, his body drawn together, 
the feet crossed, the knees raised to 
the chin and circled by the clasped 
hands. He glances down, with 
roguish eyes that emit strange bril- 
liancy, on the earth, with its ter- 
raced gardens, its dark contorted 
fir-boughs, its tall poplar spires, 
and its expanse of level sea. To 
the left, in the brighter space of 
sky, are seen delicate fairy forms 
oo" in a fantastic ring; and in 
the darkness to the right, the sharp 
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crescent moon is seen above the 
water. 

Among other pictures deserving 
of notice for the aptness of their 
symbolism and the richness of 
their colour, may be mentioned, 
“Cupid sharpening his Arrows,” 
“The Pursuit of Pleasure,” “ Chil- 
dren following Fortune,” and “ Time 
surprising Love.” 

It is in the second class, that of 
works dealing with real life and 
deriving their subjects from history, 
that we find the largest, and, in 
many ways, the most impressive of 
Scott’s pictures, In*°1841 was ex- 
hibited “Queen Elizabeth at the 
Globe Theatre,” the production of 
which extended over two years. It 
contains much excellent character- 
painting, is well composed, with the 
interest admirably concentrated in 
spite of the multiplicity of com- 
ponent parts, but it is unfortunate 
that the figure of Shakespeare is 
one of the least satisfactory—limp 
and ineffective; and the colour, 
though still rich and fine, seems to 
have changed and darkened with 
time and over-varnishing, so that 
we can scarcely feel that we see the 
canvas as it left the artist’s hand. 

To the same period is referable 
“The Duke of Gloster entering 
the Water-gate of Calais,’”—* The 
Traitor’s Gate,” as the picture is 
now titled—the most complete, har- 
monious, and impressive of the art- 
ist’s historical subjects; probably, 
setting quality against quality, the 
greatest of all his works. A boat 
is entering the dark vaulted portals 
of a prison, whose heavy door is 
swung open by the hands of unseen 
warders. One of the rowers crouches 
down in his seat, overcome by the 
ominous gloom of the place. At 
the stern is the doomed nobleman, 
his face pale but composed,—appre- 
hensive, evidently, of danger, but 
one able resolutely to suppress all 
signs of fear. Higher in the stern 
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are armed guards, their black forms 
towering above him, and seeming to 
overshadow his figure. Beyond is 
a distance with a stretch of sea, on 
which a far-off ship is riding freely ; 
in the sky above, the chill light of 
early morning is slowly mastering 
that of the waning moon. The 
sense of all that space and freedom 
of the outer world is grandly con- 
trasted with the gloomy vault which 
the boat is entering, grey and ghost- 
like when compared with the warm 
reality of the torch-lighted figures 
in front who wait ready to receive 
it; and there is a fine imaginative 
touch in the introduction of the star 
above, its rays struggling through 
a barred portcullis. The picture is 
wonderfully free from the usual de- 
fects of the painter’s technique ; it 
is no less powerful in form, colour, 
and handling, than in invention. 
The admirable quality of the dis- 
tance is especially striking—Corot- 
like in its quiet and tender grey 
mystery. 

“Richard IIT. and the Princes” 
was painted in 1842. It is a power- 
ful and intense tragedy: the de- 
formed usurper bending forward 
and holding the children, one with 
either hand, as though he would 
never let them go, scanning the face 
of the elder—the heir—with eager 
evil gaze; the grim attendants, one 
holding behind him a dungeon key— 
two, armed and mail-clad, standing 
silent and ominous like fates beside 
the regal seat. The beautiful face, 
and shrinking yet stately figure of 
the queen, probably make up Scott’s 
finest personification of womanly 
comeliness and grace. 

While these pictures were in pro- 
gress, he was also occupied with a 
still more important work. Shortly 
after his father’s death in 1841, he 
built a new and extensive studio at 
Easter Dalry, a suburb of Edin- 
burgh, that he might have facilities 
for the execution of those works of 
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ample size, in which he felt that 
his art had its fullest scope. Here 
he began, on a canvas some 25 feet 
in length, the “ Vasco de Gama en- 
countering the Spirit of the Storm,” 
which he always regarded as the 
main production of his later period, 
as the “ Discord” had been of his 
earlier. It shows the great fore- 
shortened shape of the ship’s deck, 
with its crowded figures, terrified 
by the weird apparition of the 
Spirit of the storm, who is seen in 
the darkened and bewildered sky, 
as by a momentary flash of light- 
ning. The grouping and the varied 
gestures of the mariners beneath 
are grandly conceived,—some striv- 
ing to be calm, some driven almost 
demented ; a monk, Jax and help- 
less with terror, his beard grasped 
by the Moor beside him, who points 
to the horror which his spells are 
powerless to exorcise. Amid all 
this tumult of confused emotions is 
the supreme figure of De Gama, 
standing firm, his feet planted on 
the deck, his weapon—sword and 
cross in one—pressed to his heart. 
Depicting, primarily, a scene from 
history or tradition, the scope and 
meaning of the picture becomes, 
through the earnestness and inten- 
sity of its treatment, wider and 
more universal. “It is a heroic 
man filling his sphere, sufficient for 
his circumstances, a match for fate. 
It is a universal text. It stands 
for Homer, St. Paul, Dante, Michael 
Angelo, Luther, Shakespeare, Crom- 
well, Kepler, Luis de Caméens, or 
for Scott himself, as truly as for De 
Gama. Nor is any man alive who 
may not or ought not to see the 
express image of himself in this 
self-sufficing Vasco, with his faith 
in the cross, his confidence in him- 
self, and his ready-handed use of 
means.” * The picture has splendid 
qualities of colour and design; and 
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though not without the occasional 
faults of draftsmanship which seem 
quite inseparable from the artist’s 
works, it conclusively proved his 
ability to treat figures of a colossal 
size with a skill and vigour which 
have no parallel in the productions 
of the Scottish school. 

“The Alchymist,”’ 1838, and 
“Peter the Hermit Preaching the 
Crusades,” 1845, may be regarded 
as companion historical subjects, 
illustrating two different phases of 
the medieval spirit. Both pic- 
tures, while full of variety and 
character in their numerous sub- 
sidiary parts, are mainly remark- 
able for the strongly imaginative 
and individual personification of 
their principal figure. 

In “The Alchymist” we see the 
man of quasi science—in part a 
self-deceiver, in greater part a con- 
scious deceiver of others—his form 
clad in academic black, and poised 
on tilted stool. In his right hand 
he holds a mortar, whence a curl of 
smoke issues as he stirs the con- 
tents with a pestle. Lis head is 
raised in eager attitude; like the 
Ancient Mariner, he holds his 
audience with his glittering eye. 
Beside him are gathered the imple- 
ments of occult research—glass 
phials, retorts, diagrams, &c.; be- 
hind him in a shadowed corner is a 
skeleton half swathed in drapery, 
and lying on it are surgeons’ knives, 
with their suggestions of what was _ 
then held to be the unhallowed 
efforts of irreverent science to wring 
from the lifeless clay secrets which 
might aid the living. At the lec- 
turer’s feet sits a scribbling clerk, 
and leaning against the door of the 
laboratory is a servant, a shock- 
haired plebeian figure, drowsed and 
weary with his labours at the fur- 
nace-mouth, Before and around 
is grouped a motley auditory. In 
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front we see the broad back of a 
Scottish soldier of fortune. Two 
figures to the right, conspicuous by 
their gay dresses of pale blue and 
yellow, are young exquisites of the 
period. One has bronght his lute 
into the lecture-hall, and leans 
back in easy posture, his hand 
held lightly behind his head as he 
laughs gently at the drollery of the 
lecturer’s experiment. The other 
is more intent,—the alchymist’s 
fervour has been strong enough to 
dissipate his frivolity for a moment. 
In the earnest face seen in profile 
beside them, the painter has de- 
picted his own thoughtful features. 
To the left are two specimens of 
the burgher class, grave members of 
the municipal council, eminently 
stolid, much puzzled. In sharp 
contrast to their Teutonic dulness 
is a green-robed Eastern seated 
near, his hand resting on his mouth 
and sustaining his head, and in his 
dark Semitic face the unsatisfied 
yearning look of a man eager for 
supersensuous knowledge—a Ma- 
gian this, ready to leave his home 
and seek the radiance of any star 
that may rise to brighten the fir- 
mament of East or West. On the 
seats that slope upward is a varied 
gathering of courtier, clown, and 
priest; while in the centre of all 
sits the crowned figure of the reign- 
ing prince, with gentle face and 
“old smiling eyes,” like the mild 
ideal king of Pippa’s song. 

In “ Peter the Hermit” the main 
figure is seen on the raised steps of 
a church porch, his form attenuated 
by fast and vigil, and by the fer- 
vour of the unresting spirit within. 
He is a man of the Baptist’s type, 
a desert-dweller, entering the city 
for a moment, visiting the haunts 
of men only to stir their inhabi- 
tants, and work them to the fulfil- 
ment of the visions which have 
come to him in solitude. Kneeling 
on one knee, with raised hand and 
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impassioned gesture he sways the 
crowd beneath, who become under 
his eloquence like some mighty 
organ that sends forth billows of 
tumultuous sound at the touch of a 
master’s finger. In front, to the 
centre, is a mailed knight kissing 
the cross of his sword-hilt and 
swearing the crusader’s oath,—his 
finger rightly prominent, as indicat- 
ing the military nature of the mis- 
sion which the hermit preaches. 
Around we see all differences of 
feeling and attitude. Here a girl 
fastens the red badge upon her 
lover’s shoulder; there a mother 
strives to stir into fervour her stu- 
dent son; or a daughter, clinging 
round her father’s neck, would keep 
him from the Holy War; while on 
one side is seen a young apothe- 
cary, his keen sneering face expres- 
sing the contempt for the scientist 
for the enthusiasms with which a 
fervid spirit can inspire the vulgar 
herd. Behind the swaying multi- 
tude is a space of chill sky wanly 
lighted by the crescent moon, and 
a great mass of towered and bel- 
fried masonry, a fitting type of the 
medieval church which had grown 
so hard and intolerant, and had in 
it so little of the gentleness and 
sweet reasonableness of Christ. 

“Wallace, the Defender of Scot- 
land,” is another of the artist’s his- 
torical subjects or personifications— 
one which had an especial attraction 
for Scott, and which he frequently 
treated. A version of it was painted 
so early as 1829, another was left 
incomplete on the artist’s easel at 
the time of his death. In 1843 
he produced a triplicate of the sub- 
ject, with exquisite use of his rich, 
powerful, and glowing colour. 

We may here speak of the de- 
signs and drawings executed by 
Scott. The most ambitious of 
them were those which he con- 
tributed to the national competi- 
tion, which was held preparatory 
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to the decoration of Westminster 
Hall. This occasion was felt by all 
the more earnest artists of the 
country to be one of the last im- 
a, and by none more than by 
Scott. In 1841 he published a 
pamphlet on the subject, entitled 
‘British, French, and German 
Painting; being a reference to the 
rounds which render the proposed 
Painting of the New Houses of 
Parliament important as a Public 
Measure.’ The occasion, he says, 
“becomes a demand upon the 
mental status of the country. It 
will in very important respects be 
a verdict of life or death upon the 
future efforts of artists in Great 
Britain.” He is careful to insist 
that the proposed frescoes must be 
no mere pleasant patterns on the 
walls, no mere meaningless arab- 
esques. In this sense “ Raphael in 
the Vatican could never, in English 
language, be styled decorative, still 
less Michael Angelo in the Sistine.” 
Neither must the designs revert, 
as did the works of Cornelius and 
Overbeck, “to subjects and treat- 
ment which have lapsed from their 
worth by the passage of nearly four 
centuries,”—they must be art that is 
fresh, living, and of to-day, finding 
and pursuing such conceptions as 
are “abstract and dictated by the 
general intelligence.” 

In 1842 Scott contributed two 
designs to the competition, “ Drake 
witnessing the Destruction of the 
Spanish Ships,” and “ Wallace de- 
fending Scotland,”—at the same time 
informing his friends of the deter- 
mination, should he be successful, of 
taking no part in the subsequent 
work in London, unless he obtained 
full control of an entire department, 
and was permitted to carry out his 
own thoughts in hisownway. But 
the cartoons were by no means 
adapted to the public taste. Like 


all Scott’s works, they verged on 
wilfulness in their individuality, 
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and showed no strenuous effort after 
executive skill and exactitude. As 
was to be expected, they failed of 
success; and a like fate befell the 
other designs which he afterwards 
sent to a similar competition. The 
first prize was carried off by Armit- 
age, then a young man little known 
in this country, fresh from the 
academic training of France, and 
participation in The Hemicycle in 
the Palais des Beaux Arts, under 
the eye of his master Delaroche. 
The separate smaller drawings 
of Scott are very numerous, their 
method, slight and rapid as com- 
pared with that of oil-pictures, fit- 
ting them to be the readiest means 
for the expression of his teeming 
imagination. Indeed, as Mr. Rus- 
kin has remarked, there seems to be 
an especial appropriateness in mono- 
chrome as the vehicle of art which 
is mainly that of imagination and 
thought rather than of mere sensa- 
tion ; and it is doubtful whether such 
subjects as the “ Melancholia” and 
the “ Knight and Death” would have 
retained their full impressiveness 
had they been carried out in finished | 
colour. Scott was fond of sketch- 
ing with the brush and a rather 
liquid tint, which readily responded 
to his rapid hand, the line being 
sensitive and of easily varied thick- 
ness and depth. One drawing of 
this method, “ The Sirens,” lately in 
the possession of Dr. David Laing, 
we remember as singularly passion- 
ate in the strenuous action of the 
mariner who binds Ulysses remorse- 
lessly to the mast, and in the steady 
action of the rowers, who never dare 
to raise their eyes as the boat flashes 
past the enchanted shore and the 
eager enticing forms that people it. 
Many sets of drawings, like those en- 
titled “ The Anchorite,” “ Unhappy 
Love,” and “Scenes from the Life 
and Thoughts of a Student Painter,” 
were executed ; more were only pro- 
jected, and the subjects of their in- 
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dividual illustrations indicated in 
writing: two very important series 
of designs, the illustrations to 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and to 
‘Nichol’s Architecture of the Heav- 
ens,’ were completed and published 
as engravings after Scott’s death. The 
former date from 1841, the year of 
Scott’s greatest and most impressive 
picture, “ The Traitor’s Gate.” The 
original drawings, forty in number, 
are in pencil, executed with much 
vigour, in very slightly shaded out- 
line. In some of them we find more 
of that beauty which comes of quiet- 
ude than in the former illustrations to 
the “Ancient Mariner,” in the bowed 
heads of “ The Angels that cry con- 
tinually, Holy! Holy! Holy !” for 
example, in the “ Christian harness- 
ed for the Pilgrimage,” the “ Chris- 
tian welcomed in the Palace Beauti- 
ful,” and the “Christian instructed 
in the Palace Beautiful,”—a design 
which was also carried out very 
successfully as an oil-picture. But 
whatever charm there is in these 
placid scenes, the artist is, with 
two exceptions, most powerful and 
most individual in subjects which 
have their motive in violent and 
rigorous action, in the tremend- 
ous force of demoniac assault in 
“The Fight with Apollyon,” in the 
terror of the descent of “Ignor- 
ance,” in fiendish clutches through 
“The Byway to Hell.” Two of 
the designs, conceived in calmer 
mood, “ Christian entering the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death,” and 
“The Martyrdom of Faithful,” may 
rank as among the most impressive 
and suggestive subjects of modern 
art. In the first we see Christian, 
“ ever a fighter,” entering, sword in 
hand, on his “one fight more, the 
best and the last.” Towering above 
his pigmy human form is a gigantic 
Presence, sharply foreshortened so 
that the face is almost wholly con- 
cealed. The eyes are hidden, the 
expression of the countenance can 





only be guessed at. This great 
figure, vast like some mountuin, 
some elemental feature of nature, 
casts over the human form beneath 
a shadow which in the distance, 
towards which the man advances, 
darkens like the recess of some 
gloomy cavern, and in front is out- 
lined sharply by the serrated 
edge of that “likeness of a kingly 
crown” which the Presence wears. 
It is Death, whose regal diadem, 
whose tyrant sway over the mind 
and imagination of man, lies in bis 
mystery, his impenetrable shadow. 
In “ The Martyrdom of Faithful ” 
this shadow is rolled away, and, 
as in the death of Stephen, we 
see the heavens opened. Beneath 
is the witness for the truth, amid 
the crackling fagots and the fierce 
flames, watched by the stern faces 
of soldier and executioner. But 
the moment of release has come: in 
the closed eyes, the lax open mouth, 
and the head that has fallen back 
and is pressed against the stake, we 
see that the man has sighed forth 
in anguish his last gasp of mortal 
breath, and has gained the insen- 
tient calm of death. And above 
are heavenly ministrants with palm 
branches and a celestial chariot, and 
floating towards them is a form of 
utter peace, the hands laid softly 
together, the hair flowing quietly 
from the upturned face, which is 
calm with a new immortal life that 
knows neither pain nor sorrow, 
Italian art herself has no vision 
more poetic or impressive than this. 
The other designs of which we 
have to speak are the series of 
eleven inventions illustrating an 
edition of Professor J. P. Nichol’s 
‘ Architecture of the Heavens,’ pub- 
lished in 1850. The imaginative 
mind of Scott had always been 
strongly drawn in wonder and 
reverence to the splendour and 
vastness of the conceptions pre- 
sented by astronomy; he tells us 
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that even as a child the passages on 
the science in his school-books “ were 
read with an unction and a glow 
which made old Master Cooper select 
them for specimens of my elocution.” 
Professor Nichol, a man of more 
than common enthusiasm and poetic 
feeling, gladly welcomed the co- 
operation of such an artist, and the 
result is a set of designs strangely 
differing from the formal diagrams 
with which such treatises are usually 
illustrated, giving, as art can, “the 
impassioned expression on the face 
of science.” The series was to have 
been etched by Scott’s own hand ; 
but his death prevented this, and 
only a selection of the finest of the 
drawings which he executed were 
transcribed by Mr. W. B. Scott and 
other engravers. 

The volume itself is now scarce, 
but one subject is given in the 
memoir—“ The Procession of Un- 
known Powers” —grave spirit-forms, 
each bearing a light, floating out of 
the distance of the future, passing 
the human spirit who appears seated 
on the round of the earth, and then 
vanishing for ever in the past. 
They may stand for the Days of 
mortal life, each with his proffered 
gift— 

“ Out of Eternity 
This new Day is born ; 


Into iternity, 
At night, will return.” 


In another design we have the 
astronomer set in his observatory, 
raised high over the din and bustle 
of the dim spot that men call 
earth, the city beneath hidden by 
his elevation, only the tops of its 
highest spires visible, and around 
and behind him the quietness of 
moonlit sky and sea. The man is 
old and feeble; the staff with which 
he stays his tottering steps rests 
beside him: his face has no special 
charm of beauty or grace, but it 
may be compared for the look of 
reverence and awe which it lifts 


towards the immensities above, to 
Baldini’s “ Astrologia,” with her 
pale cheeks, and quivering lips, 
and rapt eager gaze into the 
starry sphere. In the eighth plate 
we have a splendidly imaginative 
subject—“ Life radiating from the 
Creative Step.” We see a great 
foot set on a seething liquid mass, 
which flies off at the touch into 
grand mysterious human forms, 
their faces averted and _ unseen, 
their heads crowned with coronals 
of stars. In the tenth illustration 
— “The Nebula,” it is titked—we 
see vague involved forms locked in 
strange strife—the strife from noth- 
ingness into being: in another, 
that naked long-haired figure of 
indeterminate sex under which 
Scott has so often figured the 
human soul, is poised in mid-air, 
the head thrown back, the hands 
crossed over the forehead, listening 
with intolerable rapture to “The 
Eternal Harmonies,” and _ behind, 
arranged in symmetrical arcs, are 
companies of angelic forms, with 
locked arms and interlacing hair, 
who “sing, and singing in their 
glory move.” And then, in the 
final plate, for end of all, the artist 
has drawn three dead or dying men, 
and has gathered around them the 
implements of intellectual labour— 
lyre, compass, rule, and scroll. One 
figure lies prostrate on the earth, 
his face hidden, his hand yet hold- 
ing a book; another sits fainting 
in utter weakness; the third sage, 
whose foot rests significantly on an 
hour-glass, is breathing his last, at- 
tended to the end by human sym- 
pathy, seen as a female form, who 
sustains the dying man. Beside 
her hovers a winged angel, who 
directs her gaze aloft to where in 
a broad band of light which streams 
from heaven, the parted soul, like 
a little child, ‘‘ perfect of linea- 
ment, perfect of feature,” ascends 
with head held back in joyful 
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wonder and arms widely and 
eagerly outspread as it enters upon 
“an hospitable eternity.” We have 
said that Scott was engaged upon 
this great series of designs at the 
time of his death; and this, its last 
subject, may surely be received as 
the final message of his art. 

The end came on the 5th of 

March 1849. Always, at least 
since his residence in Italy, his 
health had been feeble, and his 
forty-three years of life, so filled 
with eager work and _ ardent 
thought, had worn thin the ties 
that bind soul and body together. 
His mother and his brother were 
with him to the end. As he lay 
a-dying, his thoughts were still 
busy with the art in which he had 
lived and had his being. “If I 
could but have time yet, I think 
I could meet the public in their 
own way more, and yet do what I 
think good,” he would murmur; 
and when his brother strove to 
encourage him with the hope of re- 
covery—“ If it were but so! 
No, it cannot be—it seems too 
great a prize, too awfully grand a 
thing to enjoy life again with this 
experience overcome, to have been 
thus ill, to have seen into the dark- 
ness and return to the clearness of 
life. It takes along time to know 
how to live and work. ” 

There are many portraits by which 
we who did not know Scott as he 
lived, may gather what was the 
appearance of the man. There is 
a likeness by his own hand, en- 
graved in the Memoir, and that 
painted by Charles Lees, R.S.A., 
both of them manifestly faithful 
and unaffected, agreeing both in the 
clear-cut, delicate lining of the fea- 
tures, in the firm compression of the 
beautiful mouth, in their look of 
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intellect, refinement, and resolution. 
Sir John Steele has carved in marble 
the head of his brother-artist and 
life-long friend, and presented it to 
the Scottish Academy—a bust ap- 
parently somewhat idealised in the 
inspired beauty of its lifted face, 
but on the testimony of all who are 
best able to judge, true to their 
impression and memory of the man. 
It shows the artist as he might be at 
the beginning of his career, young 
yet, and full of hope in the untried 
possibilities of life. There is a 
pathetic little pencil-drawing by his 
brother, sketched as he lay asleep 
not many hours before the end. 
But the portrait which to those of 
us who know Scott only through 
reverent study of his works, seems 
perhaps the most complete and real- 
isable embodiment of their painter, 
is one of the striking calotypes by 
D. O. Hill, R.S.A.,* taken like the 
last-named likeness when the artist 
was worn with labour and sickness. 
The figure is seen nearly in full 
length, the head relieved against a 
curtain, the long dark hair disclos- 
ing the square lines of the high 
forehead: the cheeks are thin and 
hollow, and the eyes look out from 
their caverns beneath the brows 
with a strange expression of sad in- 
tensity. Here we have a touch of 
that weirdness which is so charac- 
teristic of Scott’s art,—we see the 
painter of “The Traitor’s Gate,” 
of “The Dead Rising.” 

Very shortly after Scott’s death, 
his largest picture,“ Vasco de Gama,” 
was purchased by public subscrip- 
tion and deposited in the Trinity 
House at Leith; and a collection 
of more than fifty of his most nota- 
ble works was brought together for 
exhibition in Edinburgh, and cre- 
ated an impression not easily for- 





* We understand that a selection of the finest of these calotypes is shortly to 
be issued by an Edinburgh publisher, and we believe that this portrait of Scott 


will be included in the series. ,, 
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gotten among the more thoughtful 
portion of the art public. 

In the ‘North British Review’ 
for May 1849 there appeared an 
exceedingly discerning and sym- 
pathetic sketch of Scott’s life and 
works, from the pen of his friend Dr. 
Samuel Brown; and in the follow- 
ing year was published the admir- 
able Memoir by Mr. W. B. Scott, a 
volume to which those most inter- 
ested in the artist will be most in- 
debted, and to which the writer of 
the present paper desires to express 
his very especial obligations. To 
the same fraternal hand we owe 
the etchings of the forty “ Illustra- 
tions to the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ” 
and of the “Selections from the 
Works of David Scott,” a series of 
twelve plates from his most im- 
ee pictures and sketches, pnb- 
ished by the Art Union of Glas- 
gow in 1866-67. 

And surely the time has gome 
when, if Scott’s works were only 
more widely known, they would 
command recognition and win 
praise. For in these days we grow 
more and more tolerant of art that 
has great qualities, especially great 
imaginative qualities, even when 
these come to us as “a fair divided 
excellence,” not “unmixed with 
baser matter.” Our greatest critic, 
he who has insisted most strongly 
upon minute accuracy of workman- 
ship and unswerving truth to 
nature, has pronounced not less 
clearly and emphatically that “ art 
does not consist in any high man- 
ual skill, or successful imitation of 
natural objects, or any scientific 
and legalised method of perform- 
ance;” that “all good art agrees 
in this, that it is the expression of 
one soul talking to another, and is 
precious according to the greatness 
of the soul that utters it;” and 
he has dwelt with characteristic 
eloquence a the widened hori- 
zon, the mighty consequences which 


follow upon our acceptance of this 
truth. Blake’s name is one to con- 
jure with. The quaintnesses of the 
early Italians do not blind us to 
their sweet imagination ; we are no 
longer deaf to the words of inspi- 
ration when they are delivered to 
us “as by the stammering lips of 
childhood.” Even in our study of 
the painters of last-century France, 
we have learned to disengage their 
especial “virtue” from much in 
them that is of little worth; to prize 
them for their clear perception, 
their keen portrayal of the vivid, 
transient, common moments of life 
—for their bestowal on these of the 
dignity and distinction of art, And 
if we think of the greatest and 
most typical of these Frenchmen— 
of Watteau himself,—and remem- 
ber the dainty precision and viva- 
city of his method—how he catches 
the delicate shimmer of silks in 
the glinting sunshine, and every 
lightest motion of the figures be- 
neath, with all their subtle gestures 
of half-real love or half-feigned 
caprice,—we have the sharpest con- 
trast that art can give us to the 
manner and the chosen subjects of 
Scott. His figures are strenuous 
and impetuous in action, vast and 
massive in repose. With him the 
colour is rich, glowing, and intense, 
the design and draftmanship large 
and powerful in spite of many 
errors of detail. By these great 
technical qualities his art claims 
descent from and kinship with that 
of the artists of the great time in 
Italy; by them he vindicates his 
choice of his method of expression, 
proves himself worthy of the name 
of painter. And besides these 
technical qualities, he has the clear 
individuality so precious in art: he 
is undoubtedly one of that “ certain 
number of artists who have a dis- 
tinct faculty of their own by which 
they convey to us a quality of 
pleasure not otherwise obtainable.” 
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. And in this faculty—one to be felt 
rather than defined or formulated— 
call it imagination, call it “ vision- 
ary conception,” lies the greatness 
of the painter whom we have 
been considering. “I have always 


judged painting by its sentiment, 
y its mental bearing, and thought 
most of new spheres of meaning.” 
With these words of Scott we may 
end, as we began with those of 
Blake. 





THE LATIN LESSON: BOY AND GIRL. 


Tommy. Isn't this a _ ripping 
place? It seems to me asif the 
downs were like great green waves, 
rolling along and swelling bigger 
and bigger; and here we are, you 
and I, up on the very top of the 
biggest wave of all, which hangs 
here for ever, as if it would plunge 
down the next moment and swamp 
the real old sea. 

Sylil. What nonsense you do 
talk, Tommy! Come; it’s quite 
time I began my lesson. What’s 
this book, which you say I can read ? 

T. The anthology. 

S. The what ? 

T. The anthologia Latina. 

S. What's that? 

T. Oh, I don’t know; it’s a sort 
of collection. It’s good for girls, 
because it leaves out the bad things. 

S. But I want to read what boys 
read. 

T. You can’t, you know. We 
have to read awfully improper things 
at school. 

S. I don’t see why it is good for 
you to read things which it isn’t 
good for me to read. I don’t see 
why girls should be different from 
boys. 

T. I don’t see why either. I 
suppose it’s best. I think I am 
glad you are different. 

S. Do let us begin. You are so 
idle. 

T. It’s so awfully jolly doing 
nothing up here. I should like to 
lie here for ever on this nice short 


grass and stare at the sea. Isn’t 
the sea dazzling in the sunlight? 
It looks like millions of penknives. 

S. Penknives! It’s like dia- 
monds. 

T. Should you like to have mil- 
lions of diamonds? I wish I were 
a fellow in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
and I would give ’em to you. 

S. I don’t wish for anything so 
silly. Do sit up, and let us begin. 

T. Oh, very well. Here you are; 
I picked out this for you to read, 
It’s all correct; it’s about the death 
of a sparrow. 

S. Well? 

T. Well—I say, Sybil, I wish 
the brim of your hat was a little 
wider, 

S. Why? 

T. Because, as we have got to 
look over the same book, it would be 
jolly to sit in the shade of the same 
hat. We should be like Paul and 
Virginia. 

S. Who were they ? 

T. They were young people who 
were in love with each other—in an 
opera, or something. 

S. How silly! Come now; do 
begin. 

T. You must begin; see if you 
can translate it. I’ve got a stun- 
ning translation of it in my pocket, 
which my tutor made. 

S. “Lament, o——” 

T. “ Venuses and Cupids——” 

S. But there was only one Venus. 

T. Oh, that don’t matter. It’s a 
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sort of poetic licence; they have to make out my tutor’s translation of 
make it scan, you know. I can’t it: but it don’t matter; it’s only a 
make out the next line; and I can’t fill-up. Go on at “ passer.” 


S.—The sparrow of my girl is dead, 
The sparrow—* deliciee”— 


T. (reads from his tutor’s translation)— 


The sparrow of my dearest girl is dead, 

The sparrow, darling of my dear, is dead, 
Whom more than her own eyes she loved so; 
For he was honey-voiced, and he would know 
His mistress, as a girl her mother dear; 

Nor from her gentle bosom would he go, 

But hopping round about, now there, now here, 
He piped to her alone most sweet and clear. 


S. There’s nothing about “ sweet 
and clear” in the Latin. 

T. You are so awfully particular, 
Sybil. I wish it wasn’t all about a 
sparrow. I don’t care for sparrows. 
Ah! look at that lark. He got 
up quite close to us. Phew! 
doesn’t he jump? What great leaps 
he goes up in! Mustn’t he be tre- 
mendously happy? Fancy being 
able to go like that, and having 
wind enough to sing all the time! 

S. I wish you wouldn’t let your 
eyes wander all over the country. 
If you don’t keep them on the 
book we shall never get on. 

T. All right. This other’s a jolly 
one—this one—* To Lesbia.” 

S. Who was Lesbia ? 

7. She was the girl who had the 
sparrow ; he was in love with her: 
but you had better not think of 
her. I believe she wasn’t at all a 
good sort. 

S. What a pity ! 

T. She made him awfully un- 
happy 

S. It was his own fault. I can’t 
think why people fall in love. 

T. Of course it’s awfully silly to 
fall in love. 

S. I think it’s horrid. 

T. People say that a man and 
a woman can’t be friends, because 


one of them is sure to fall in 
love. 

S. That must be nonsense. Look 
at you and me! We have been 
friends for ever so long. 

T. Yes; and do you know, Sybil, 
I'd rather you were my friend than 
any fellow I know. 

S. It seems very hard, this “To 
Lesbia.” What’s the meaning of 
“ basiationes”’ ? 

T. I think it means “ kisses.” 

S. Oh! 

T. “You ask how many of your 
kisses, Lesbia, are enough and more 
than enough for me. As great as 
is. the number of Lybian sand in 
spice-bearing Cyrene, between the 
oracle of—something—Jove and 
the sepulchre of old Battus, or as 
many as are the stars that——” 

S. Oh, we won’t go on with that. 
Poets are always so silly when they 
begin to talk about those things. 
I do wish you would finish one 
thing before you begin another; 
you 





T. “It’s good to be off with the 
old love before you are on with the 
new—— 

S. Tommy ! 

T. Allright. I'll attend awfully 
well now. Go on; see if you can 
do it. Go on with the Spadger. 


” 
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S. “Who now goes through the 
way—tenebricosum P 

T. “Full of shadows.” 

S. “ Thither, whence they refuse 
anybody to return.” 

T. That’s right. You really do 
know a lot of Latin. I say, do you 
think that Clara could be friends 
with a chap without trying to make 
him in love with her? Clara isn’t 
a bit like you. 

S. Clara is very pretty. 

T. Do you think she is prettier 
than Marion ? 

S. Clara is prettiest ; but Marion 
has so much character. ‘ 

T. Marion could be friends with 
a boy. 
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S. Friends with a boy! What 
an expression! What bad English 
you do talk! 

T. I always do when I am 
happy. One can’t be jolly gram- 
matically. I think Marion doesn’t 
care about boys. 

S. Indeed ? 
with our “ sparrow.” 


T. 1 should like 


e. 
S. Oh! What is the meaning 
of “ Orci ”? 

T. “Orci!” Let me see the 
book. Oh, “Orcus” is—at least 
it isn’t really what we mean when 
we—lI’ll see how my tutor puts it. 
Ah! 


Suppose we go on 
‘ 


her to like 
m 


Ill hap befall ye, shades of grim despair, 
Who glut yourselves with all things that are fair! 


Ah! he shirks the difficulty; it’s 
just like him. 

S. You surely don’t think Marion 
pretty, do you? 

T. I don’t know. 

S. You must have very funny 
taste if you do. Now, Clara is 
pretty, if you like. 

T. Yes: isn’t Clara pretty? My 
word ! isn’t she pretty ? 

S. Yes; of course she’s pretty. 

T. What are you staring out to 
sea like that for? Are you look- 
ing at that sail ? 

S. I was thinking that some friend 
might be on board that ship. How 
strange it would be! Fancy if Mr. 
Redgrave were coming home on 
that ship ! 


T. Redgrave! What on earth 


makes you think of that old 
chappy ? 

S. How ridiculous you are, 
Tommy! He isn’t a bit old; 


and I think he’s very handsome. 

T. He’s a jolly old humbug. 
When he’s playing tennis with 
me, he’s as lively as possible; but 


when he’s with the women, he 
looks sentimental, and makes eyes : 
and as for his not being old, he 
must be thirty if he’s a day. 

S. That I am sure he can’t be. 
I am sure he is quite young. Of 
course he isn’t a boy. 

T. Well, 1 don’t mind being a 
boy. I wouldn’t be a man for any- 
thing; and if I was,-I wouldn’t be 
a flirt. 

S. Don’t be horrid, Tommy. 
Poor Mr. Redgrave has been very 
unhappy. That is what makes 
him look like that. He was in 
love with the most beautiful lady 
in the world; and she was very 
cruel, and married a millionaire or 
something. 

T. I don’t see anything cruel 
in marrying a millionaire or some- 
thing. He told you all this pre- 
cious story, did he? 

S. No; Aunt Adelaide told me 
that: but he told me 

T. What did he tell you? 

S. Oh, it was one day when he 
was laughing with Aunt Adelaide 
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about women; and he turned to 
me and said with a melancholy 
smile 

T. I know it. Like this! 

S. Not a bit like that. He said, 
with a very sweet and melancholy 
smile, that I must take care not 
to be a flirt, because some day I 
might do a great deal of mischief; 
and that women onght to try to do 
good to people, and not harm. 

T. Some day! That means when 
you are a young lady. I know I 
shan’t like you when you are a young 
lady. I hate young ladies. 

S. Marion is almost a young lady. 

T. Ah, but she’s different. 

S. It’s ridiculous of you to say 
that Marion’s pretty. 

T. I never said she was pretty. 
I said that she wasn’t as pretty as 
Clara. 

S. You are a horrid disagreeable 
boy, any way. You have always 
made such a pretence of 

T. Of what? 

S. Of thinking me your very 
best friend. 

T. Then why do you go talking 
about that old Redgrave ? 

S. You are very disagreeable; 
and I shall go home. 

T. No, no; don’t go. It’s so 
jolly here. Let’s solemnly promise 
to be each other’s very best friend. 

S. Till when? 

T. For ever and ever. 

S. I should like to show these 
stupid people that a man and a 
woman can be friends without car- 
ing about each other one bit! 
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T. Ye-es. Only I don’t know 
what you'll be like, when you are 
a young lady. 

S. I shan’t be that for ever so 
long. I don’t: think I shall be 
old, or begin to think that I am 
old, till I am twenty. 

T. I am afraid you will be aw- 
fully pretty when you are a young 
lady. 

S. Don’t be silly, Tommy. 

T. Any way, you'll like me better 
than old Redgrave ? 

S. Of course. And you'll like 
me better than Marion ? 

T. Yes. 

S. And Clara? 

T. Ever so much better than 


- Clara. 


S. Very well, then. 

T. What do you mean by “ Very 
well, then”? 

S. That is settled; and now I 
can go on with my lesson. 

T. But we’ve almost polished off 
poor Mr. Sparrow. 

S. What a way to talk! 

T. It don’t do for a girl. You 
have to say “prunes” and “ pre- 
cision” all day to make your mouth 
pretty. 

S. Tommy, you are exceeding- 
ly silly; and it’s better to say 
“prunes” than to chew grass; and 
if you ain’t going to look at the 
book instead of staring out to sea, 
I shall go home. 

T. All right, Sybil. We'll do 
him up in less than a jiffy out of 
my tutor’s translation. Here you 
are :— 


Ill hap befall ye, shades of grim despair, 
Who glut yourselves with all things that are fair! 
How fair the little bird ye reft from me! 


O deed ill done! 


Poor little bird, for thee— 


For thy dear sake my girl’s sweet eyes are red, 
And swollen all with tears that thou art dead! 


By George, it is most awfully 
touching! isn’t it, Sybil? 


Fancy 


how long ago the poor little beast 
died, and here we are still sorry ! 
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S. “Little beast !” 

T. Oh, look! far away across 
the sea do you see that tiny little 
sail? Fancy if it was my ship com- 
ing in! 

S. You are the strangest boy. 

T. Shouldn’t I just like to have 
aship? I wish it was ever so long 
ago; and that I might sail away 
and fight a Spaniard. 

S. I should like to know what 
the Spaniards have ever done to 
you, that you should want to fight 
them. 

T. I don’t know; but I’m sure 
it would be jolly good fun to fight 
a Spaniard. 

S. That is so like a boy. Per- 
haps you would never come 
back 

T. No more! Oh yes, 1 should 
turn up: and I’d bring you back a 
jolly lot of things too—a ship full 
of apes and 








S. Tommy! 

T. Oh, apes are a detail: they 
come in with ivory, and peacocks, 
and all sorts of stunning things; 
and diamonds from the diamond- 
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fields; and silver from the silver 
mountains; and gold dust from the 
golden rivers; and parrots and paro- 
quets, and a Red Indian princess in 
feathers, and 

S. Tommy, how can you be so 
ridiculous ? 

T. You wait till I do it. Tl 
just go back to school next half to 
get a little more football, and then 
I'm off ; and I'll bring you back a 
hundred ostrich-tails to put on your 
head when you go to Court; and 
I'll have a beard down to my waist; 
and I'll kill sparrows on the wing 
with a pistol in either hand you 
like; and I'll marry you, and the 
Indian princess will die of jealousy, 
and , 

S. Tommy !I think you are going 
mad. It must be the sun. 

T. Not very mad. 

S. Then don’t talk any more 
nonsense. It’s quite time to go 
home. 

T. Home’s the word; and I'll 
carry the book. Poor Master Spar- 
row. ‘Lugete o Veneres Cupidin- 
esque /” 
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THE PYRENEES. 


Tue word Pyrenees has two dis- 
tinct meanings. Topographically, 
geologically, and politically, the 
Pyrenees are a chain of mountains 
extending from the Mediterranean 
to Cape Finisterre, covering thirteen 
degrees of longitude, and serving 
through half their length as fron- 
tier between France and Spain. 
According to facts and maps, the 
range does, undeniably, begin at 
Port Vendres, and does not end 
until it reaches Ferrol ; and people 
who have never been down there to 
see, have a justification for accept- 
ing it in its geographical sense 
alone, and for imagining trustfully 
that what the books say is quite 
true. But socially, touristly, and 
Frenchly, the Pyrenees commence 
at Luchon and finish at the Eaux- 
Chaudes; all the rest does not 
count. “The Pyrenees” is a name 
given in France, by everybody but 
schoolmasters and smugglers (both 
of whom are professionally inte- 
rested in complicating the subject), 
to a particular district some sixty 
miles long and thirty miles wide, 
which lies behind the railway from 
Pau to Montréjeau: outside that 
limited and clearly defined region 
there may very likely be hills and 
valleys stretching east and west, as 
indicated in atlases, and it is pos- 
sible that they may continue to be 
described by the same general ap- 
pellation, but they have nothing to 
do with “the Pyrenees” properly 
so called. The true Pyrenees—the 
Pyrenees of the present French 
mind and of the present French 
traveller—are only mountains by 
accident; they might just as well 
be ruined temples, or zoological 
gardens, or fashionable preachers, 
or any institution which attracts 
crowds. Their function is not to be 


high but to be pleasant, to behave 
as a summer district of amusement 
and health, and to conduct them- 
selves properly as rivals of Vichy 
and Trouville: they have no other 
use or destination, and to persist 
in regarding them as mountains is 
nonsense. In the popular imagina- 
tion they are composed of carriages- 
and-four, of capulets and bérets; of 
mineral waters, rocky gorges, Lu- ” 
chon, admirable roads, bright green 
valleys, two hundred and _ thirty 
hotels, and the Cirque of Gavarnie. 
A few peaks and a little snow are 
thrown in here and there by na- 
ture, like sea-weed on a beach, or 
reeds in a pond, just to give local 
colour. They can be looked up at 
without inconvenience from below, 
so nobody objects to their presence ; 
but in reality they are not wanted, 
and the Pyrenees would get on 
just as well without them. Certain 
dauntless visitors venture to go 
quite close to them, and some few 
dare to go up them; but as far as 
the crowd is concerned, they might 
just as weil be ships, obelisks, or 
palm-trees. The multitude remain 
complacently in the towns, sit 
about in the sun, listen to the 
band, and think that it is quite 
right of France to possess such an 
agreeable idling ground for the hot 
weather, with so many springs for 
the cure of diseases. Nowhere is 
a Frenchman more satisfied to be 
French than in the Pyrenees; no- 
where does he more keenly feel 
what a complete and charming 
country France is; nowhere does 
he more thoroughly forget that there 
is a world outside France. 

And yet this mountain-chain, of 
whose total he acknowledges only 
this little fraction, and of whose 
capacities he perceives only those 
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which divert him, is very big and 
very real, and has special peculiari- 
ties of its own, which distinguish it 
from other ridges, and give to it a 
character apart. Before we go on 
with its social constitution, it is 
really just and reasonable to look 
at it, for a moment, in the topogra- 
phical character which the French 
ignore in it. Its uniformity of 
direction, its straightness of growth, 
the symmetrical, rectilineal, and 
rectangular disposition of its central 
tiers, and of the buttresses which 
support them, make of it a pattern 
range. Its shape is so methodical, 
that it seems almost to have been 
made by rule. Some people say 
that it resembles a fish-bone. M. 
Elysée Reclus compares it to a fern- 
branch, the stalk of which corre- 
sponds to the line of crests, while 
the leaflets and the spaces between 
them represent the diverging ribs 
and ravines. If there were a train- 
ing schoo] for mountains, the Pyre- 
nees would certainly be held up to 
the other pupils as a pattern of 
orderly conduct. And, as if to 
prove that its tidy regularity is all 
its own work, and proceeds from 
its own inner consciousness, this 
model chain stands absolutely 
alone: it despises the sociable in- 
clinations manifested by so many 
other hill-systems, which stretch 
out until they meet neighbours, 
and then clasp: hands with them; 
it joins on to nothing; it ends 
everywhere in plains; its isolation 
is complete. But it must be added 
at once, that, though it is as formal 
and as lonely as an old maid, it 
possesses, in sweet abundance, as 
we shall see presently, all the graces 
and the charms of a young girl. 
Its steepness is another of its idio- 
syncrasies. Its main line is so 
rugged, so precipitous, that not 
more than fifty passes have been 
discovered over it between France 
and Spain; and of these, only four 
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are practicable for carriages, and 
about thirty for mules; the others 
are mere footpaths. Indeed it is 
so wall-like, that it constitutes too 
perfect a frontier, for it renders 
communication extremely difficult 
from one country to the other, and 
has, consequently, facilitated the 
growth of contraband on so large a 
scale, that several thousand people 
live by smuggling French goods 
into Spain. In former days it was 
of course even more difficult to cross 
than itis now; it is not, therefore, 
surprising to find that the old in- 
vaders did not manage to get over 
it anywhere but at its two ends. 
Hannibal, Pompey, and Cesar, all 
went into Spain by Perpignan, 
through the Pass of Pertus; while 
Charlemagne and the Black Prince 
scrambled through at the other ex- 
tremity, by Roncesvaux. ‘This scar- 
city of passes is not, however, the 
only special sign of the cliff-struc- 
ture of the spine of the Pyrenees. 
They present another mark of it, 
which is still more peculiarly their 
own, in the strange amphitheatres 
of crags, many of them thousands 
of feet high, which are found in 
the central part of the chain. These 
cirques, as they are called, are in 
shape somewhat like the craters 
in the moon; they are so vast that 
“ nations could sit down in them.” 
They are probably the most stu- 
pendous monuments of rock-build- 
ing that the earth can show. The 
next singularity of the Pyrenees is 
of a very different kind; it does 
not come from the stones, but from 
the sky. The chain has scarcely 
any moisture. There are very few 
lakes, and such as exist are little 
more than meres ; they lie, too, very 
high, the lowest of them being 4000 
feet above the sea. It is true that 
countless brooks descend from the 
hills, and that, on the French side, 
a luxuriant vegetation is fed by 
them; but their volume is so insig- 
28 
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nificant that they form only three 
real rivers—the Ebro, the Garonne, 
and the Adour. One-fourth of the 
water of Europe gushes from the 
Alps, but only one-thirtieth of the 
same total trickles from the Pyre- 
nees. And this excessive aridity 
becomes all the more remarkable 
when we take into account the large 
area exposed to rain and snow, and 
especially the marked varieties of 
climate which exist in different 
parts of the chain, and which 
might be expected to provoke 
continuous currents of air and so 
attract evaporation from the two 
neighbouring seas. There is infin- 
itely more contrast of temperature 
on the two sides of the Pyrenees 
than on the two slopes of the Alps: 
on the northern face all is throb- 
bing growth and eager greenness, 
while the southern wing is a cal- 
cined sierra. The same difference 
exists, again, between the eastern 
and western points of the range. 
At the Atlantic end are coolness 
and verdure, while at the Mediter- 
ranean limit all herbage is scorched 
and blistered away. The grassy 
inclines of the Basque country feed 
cows and sheep in numbers; but the 
parched white rocks of Roussillon, 
though in the same latitude, pro- 
duce olives and aloes. And yet, 
notwithstanding these vivid antag- 
onisms of climate, notwithstanding 
the proximity of the waves and the 
abundance of vapour within call, 
the Pyrenean chain, as a whole, 
is almost dry. But if it is thus 
strangely disinherited of rain, it 
has received a marvellous baptism 
in another form. On no hills and 
on no flats in the world are there 
so many or such plenteous mineral 
springs. Though the Pyrenees re- 
ceive so little water from without, 
they produce it most aboundingly 
from within. This is the last and 


perhaps the greatest of their many 
peculiarities. 
up everywhere. 


Hot fountains swell 
They begin at 
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Dax, which is close to the Bay of 
Biscay, and they reach to Amélie 
les Bains, which is almost in sight 
of the Mediterranean. Six hundred 
of them are known already, and 
others are discovered from time to 
time. 

All these special features—regu- 
larity, isolation, and steepness, ex- 
terior dryness and interior wetness 
—bestow upon the Pyrenees a char- 
acter of their own, place them apart 
in the catalogue of mountains, and 
incline ignorant people like our- 
selves to stand before them with 
respect. And yet geologists pretend 
to find fault with them, and to point 
out defects and eccentricities in 
their constitution. Where the eye 
of the unsuspicious spectator sees 
nothing but harmless peculiarities, 
scientific critics discover also abso- 
lute imperfections; and it is honest 
to set forth their strictures. They 
say that the chain is too even; that 
there is too much uniformity of 
stature throughout the entire mass; 
that the passes are high and the 
peaks low; that bases, cols, and 
crests are all mixed up together in 
confusion ; that there are no proud 
pinnacles lifting their heads to 
heaven in lonely majesty ; and that 
the tallest summits, such as they 
are, are not in the axe-line of the 
chain, but place themselves capri- 
ciously outside it. For these reasons 
they assert that, admirably organ- 
ised as the Pyrenees are in plan, 
they are altogether unworthy in 
elevation ; and that, consequently, 
whatever be their other merits, they 
do not deserve a first prize for 
mountain excellence. But. still, 
whatever may be said by these 
rigorous detractors, the range re- 
mains, in the eyes of all ordinary 
gazers, a notable example of well- 
regulated upheaval. Though geolo- 
gists attack the Pyrenees in height, 
and though the French discard 
them in length, they are to the 
world at large most legitimate 
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mountains, which do their work in 
a creditable manner. 

And now, having considered 
them for a moment in their topo- 
graphical aspect, let us go back to 
the French view of them and see 
what they are like in that limited 
application. First of all, it must be 
owned that, with all their authen- 
ticity and all their special qualities, 
there are two good excuses for the 
restricted notions which the French 
entertain about them. The first 
is, that they are scarcely French 
at all. As almost everybody visits 
them in France, the impression 
spreads naturally about that they 
are, in a great degree, French; but 
this is a delusion. One half of 
them lies entirely in Cantabria; 
and of the other half, which serves 
as frontier between France and 
Spain, more than two-thirds are 
in the latter country—the incline 
on the southern side being far 
longer and more gradual than on 
the northern front, which is almost 
perpendicular. In reality France 
does not possess one-sixth of the 
entire superficies, and has therefore 
a sort of justification for forgetting 
the rest. The second is, that, not- 
withstanding this geographical fact, 
the whole social, living, laughing 
Pyrenees lie in France alone, in a 
little precinct beyond Tarbes. That 
enclosure contains, for the present 
at least, the total of the real, effec- 
tive, applicable Pyrenees. “ Things 
are what we make of them, not what 
they appear to be;” and though 
the Pyrenees do appear to be along 
range of hills, the French have dis- 
tilled them, have condensed them 
into an essence, and have made out 
of them a concentrated extract for 
their own use. With the single ex- 
ception of minerals (which are found 
almost exclusively in the Spanish 
portions of the chain), the French 


side contains all that is proper to 


the Pyrenees. The accessible beau- 
ties and the available uses of the 
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entire range are accumulated there. 
Such of them as may be placed in 
Spain are unapproachable, and there- 
fore do not practically exist. . Spain 
has not utilised her Pyrenees as 
France has done, though she has 
five times more of them ; and though 
a Spaniard has published a map de- 
picting Europe as a queen, whose 
ead is formed by Spain, with the 
Pyrenees for a throat-collar and 
the Alps for a_ waist-band, the 
more we look at the situation, the 
more do we recognise that the 
French have made so much of their 
little share that the whole seems to 
belong to them, just as all Borneo 
appears to be the property of Eng- 
land because we have a settlement 
at Sarawak. 

So, in talking of the Pyrenees, 
we are driven back, after all, on 
France, and in France we can find 
nothing but Luchon, Bigorre, Cau- 
terets, the Eaux Bonnes, and the 
villages around them. The entire 
Pyrenees are there. In that one 
little district, which does not cover 
a twentieth part of the total, are 
accumulated all the life, all the 
pleasure, all the brightness of thir- 
teen degrees of mountains, with 
most of their scenic beauty and 
curative powers as well. This bit 
is to the Pyrenees what the Boule- 
vard is to Paris, the Puerta del 
Sol to Madrid, the Unter den Lin- 
den to Berlin—the centre of attrac- 
tion, of diversion, of vitality. Five 
hundred persons, perhaps, visit an- 
nually other parts of the chain; 
but more than a hundred thousand 
congregate each year in the valleys 
of Luchon, Gavarnie, and Ossau. 
These defiles are packed together 
so closely that they would stand in 
between Highgate and Brighton ; 
and in addition to their merit of 
compactness, they have three other 
special virtues which, so far as they 
go, confer on the Pyrenees a real 
superiority over the Alps. The 
first is, that you meet very few 
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English, scarcely any Americans, 
and no Germans at all; the 
second, that feeble or lazy people 
(of whom, after all, there are a good 
many in the world) can ride up to 
nearly all the lower summits on a 
donkey; the third, is the amazing 
greenness of the slopes, their deli- 
cious freshness, their flowers, their 
grass, their bushes, and their trees. 
It is to this last peculiarity that 
the great characteristic of the Py- 
renees—the sweet, sympathetic, al- 
most touching winningness which 
is so proper to them—is mainly 
due. Of course we all go to 
visit them with the notion that 
they are mountains, That im- 
pression is an inevitable result of 
the raw book-teaching to which 
we are so subjected at school, and 
which, so long as it remains un- 
corrected by the experience of life 
and travel, constitutes our sole 
knowledge. But, when we have 
roamed about them for a time, we 
find ourselves beginning to forget, 
under the influence of their magic 
fairness, that there is anything in 
them above the sides of the valleys. 
Their ravines are all beauty and 
delight; they are steep, but, after 
all, they are only verdure-covered 
declivities ornamented with varie- 
gated rock-work. With the excep- 
tion of a few scattered outlying 
points, no ridges are visible; the 
central chain is hidden away in 
recesses, and you scarcely ever see 
it (except at Pau and Luchon) 
unless you go close up to look for 
it. The general nature of the place 
is peaceful; its habitual ways are, 
indeed, so alluring, they win the 
wanderer with such soft seductions, 
that the idea of mountains almost 
disappears. And this effacement 


of reality is facilitated by the fact 
that, after all, although it is indis- 
putably a chain, there is no great 
altitude in it—the tallest peak (the 
Maladetta) scarcely exceeds 11,000 
feet; and as all 


the crests are 
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embedded in surrounding bluffs, 
they do not look even the height 
they have. There is none of the 
grandeur, none of the sublimity, 
none of the religious immensity of 
the Alps. For all these reasons the 
traveller accustomed to real moun- 
tains dissociates his thoughts, -by 
degrees, from craggy steeps and 
soaring summits; he drifts, uncon- 
sciously, to the French opinion of 
the Pyrenees, and ends by feeling 
that, in truth, their mountain ele- 
ments scarcely count, and that they 
are little else than a most admirable 
national park. 

And they are this all the more, 
perhaps, because of their immense 
Frenchness—because they are so 
curiously typical of the race which 
owns them. They are full of old 
French qualities, of charm, and 
brightness, and colour; they are 
graceful and well-mannered; it is 
impossible to be bored by them, 
the few cliffs which show them- 
selves visibly above the valleys 
seem to offer courteous apologies 
for being there at all, and to beg 
you graciously to remember that, 
from no fault of their own, but 
simply because of battles and 
treaties of centuries ago, they are 
obliged to form a frontier, and to 
discharge that position by rising 
sometimes to a cone. They give 
you to understand, in unmistakable 
language, that, if they were allowed 
to choose for themselves, they 
would altogether refuse to be per- 
pendicular and to be snowed upon, 
and would far rather be an undula- 
ting plain, all prettiness, hay, cot- 
tages, buttercups, and large goose- 
berries. Never did real mountains 
(which they are in the middle) play 
their part with more manifest un- 
willingness, They evidently feel 
that, however perfect they may be 
as highlands, they are, neverthe- 
less, far too charming for the part; 
so, in order to prove how much 
they would prefer to be a flat cul- 
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tivated country, they have done 
everything in their power to un- 
mountainise themselves, and with 
that object have got rid of most of 
their forests, and of nearly all their 
wild beasts; they ‘are, indeed, go- 
ing further still in the same direc- 
tion, and are beginning even to 
expel their inhabitants. There are 
still a few large woods left, but, as 
a rule, the. trees have dwindled 
down to patches. The lynx and 
the deer, which were abundant 
formerly, have not been seen for a 
hundred years; bears are very rare ; 
izards are still to be found in some 
numbers, especially on the Spanish 
peaks; and wolves are relatively 
plentiful: but unless we count the 
snakes, which blossom round the 
hot springs and get occasionally 
into the baths—or the shepherds’ 
dogs, which are sometimes very 
savage—there are no other wild 
animals to be found. As for men 
and women, they are forsaking the 
high grounds, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Government to tempt 
them to stop there by assisting 
them to improve their farms. 
Slowly but surely the population 
of the hills is descending into the 
plains. The French Pyrenees, as a 
whole, are losing inhabitants at the 
rate of three or four thousand per- 
sons a-year. Entire villages have 
been abandoned. The current of 
population sets to the north, which 
is the region of comfort; nobody 
goes south. And yet the influence 
of Spain on France is far more 
perceptible, in language, manners, 
and dress, than is the influence of 
France on Spain. This is because 
Spaniards come over the crests, 
in numbers, to seek for work in 
France; while scarcely any French- 
men look for occupation in Spain. 
Catalonian and Aragonese cos- 
tumes are to be seen in every 
village in the French Pyrenees, 
but the déret and the capulet are 
almost unknown on the other side. 
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The reason why, Spaniards emi- 
grate to France for work is, that 
there really is a good deal of work 
to do in the hilly land. The breed- 
ing of cattle, sheep, and goats is 
considerable. The tinkling of the 
enormous copper bells which hang 
from the necks of the leaders of the 
flocks is heard on all the pastures, 
Directly you get above the beeches 
and the firs, and reach the higher 
slopes where the rhododendrons and 
the junipers are dotted about the 
grass, you see cows and sheep al- 
most everywhere, and very remark- 
able cows they are. Most of them 
are small, and they give little milk; 
but their strength and their agility 
are wonderful, especially in the 
famous breed of the valley of Baré- 
tous, which is the only surviving 
branch of the old race of Béarn. 
The Pyrenean cows are as active 
as monkeys; they leap about the 
rocks and climb the crags in a 
fashion which, at first sight, bewil- 
ders the foreign beholder. Their 
jumping power is, indeed, so aston- 
ishing, that it is worth while to give 
an example of it. Some people 
were coming down a winding path 
above the valley of Gavarnie, aud 
on turning a corner, suddenly found 
a cow in front of them. Now it 
happened that at this spot the path 
was only two feet wide, that there 
was a rough wall on the left over 
six feet high and absolutely per- 
pendicular, and that on the right 
there was a sheer fall of eight or 
ten yards. It was therefore an 
inconvenient place to meet a cow. 
The cow thought so too, and the 
unexpected presence of the strangers 
caused her strong emotion, so strong, 
indeed, that she put her head down 
savagely, and made astep to charge ; 
but, on second thoughts, she turned 
abruptly sideways, and dashed up 
the wall on to the pasture above it, 
just as if she had been a cat. Cows 
that can do such things as that, may 
justly be regarded with respect ; 
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and it is quite comprehensible that 
Spaniards should consider the func- 
tion of mounting guard over them 
to be worthy of their ambition. 
So they apply for it, and help the 
French to tend and milk their 
herds. 

But pastoral occupations form 
only a small part of the business 
of the Pyrenees. There are large, 
various, and constantly increasing 
manufacturing industries, all special 
to the country. As water-power is 
to be found everywhere, there are 
flour-mills and saw-mills in many of 
the villages. In certain valleys— 
round Luz, for instance—almost 
every peasant has rough little grind- 
ing-stones, and converts his own 
barley, buckwheat, and maize into 
flour. Hand-looms are numerous, 
and coarse woollen stuffs, for the 
peasants’ clothes, are largely made. 
At Nay, near Pau, are factories 
where blue dérets for the Pyrenees 
and red fezzes for Constantinople 
are woven side by side. The scar- 
let sashes that the men wear round 
their waists are produced at Oloron. 
The manufacture of rough shoes in 
jute or hemp (espadridlas) is a grow- 
ing element of local trade. Marble 
and slate works are plentiful, but 
they are mainly concentrated round 
Lourdes and at Bagnéres-de- Bigorre, 
where, in Gérusez’s tempting show, 
all sorts of pretty objects may be 
bought at moderate prices. They 
well supply the traveller’s need of 
presents to take home, which unite 
the two rare qualities of not costing 
too much, and of being absolutely 
local. The cups and vases of agate 
and onyx; the tables of variegated 
marbles; the coffers and caskets of 
griotte, stalactite, and petrosilex,— 
are all admirable. And for people 
whose wants are larger, there are 
monolithic columns, such as were 
furnished by M. Gérusez to the 
new Paris Opera; and blocks like 
those supplied by his predecessors 
in the trade for Trajan’s Column 
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and the Palace at Berlin. Some of 
the quarries have been at work for 
two thousand years, and seem to 
be able to go on for ever. Persons 
who are insensible to marble, can 
turn to the knitted woollen fabrics, 
of which such quantities are made 
at Bagnéres: many of them are as 
fine as the best Shetland work, 
with the additional merit of being 
as soft as eider-down. The barley- 
sugar, which everybody eats at Cau- 
terets, must also be counted ; for it 
rises there to a position which it 
possesses nowhere else in the world 
—it is regarded as a necessary of 
life: the commerce in it attains 
such proportions, that ten thousand 
Sticks are sold each day during the 
season. The little objects in box- 
wood, which are hawked about by 
pedlars, must be included too; and 
the list of special Pyrenean indus- 
tries may be closed by bird-catch- 
ing, which is carried on in the 
autumn months, especially round 
Saint Pé and Bagnéres-de-Bigorre. 
There remains one trade more, 
however—the greatest of all,—the 
traffic in hot water. Numerous as 
are the natural beauties of the dis- 
trict—varied as are its attractions 
and its products—it owes its suc- 
cess, its prosperity, and its wealth 
to its mineral springs. Some two 
millions of gallons are supplied 
each day by them. Fifty-three 
towns and villages exist already 
round the sources, and others are 
being invented each year. The in- 
habitants of the valleys are mak- 
ing money out of them in every 
form; for, though the harvest is 
limited to the warm months, it 
is so various, so widespread, and 
so productive while it lasts, that 
everybody has a share in it, from 
the landowner who sees his grass 
converted into building- ground, 
to the half-naked boy who cries 
tle Paris newspapers when the 
post comes in. But yet, rapid 
as is the progress of the Pyrenean 
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watering-places, it is not to be ex- 
pected that they will ever earn the 
triumphant standing of the German 
Spas. Their outlying position, and 
the shortness of their summer, will 
always get in their way, and will 
prevent them from rising to the 
level of the Brunnen near the Rhine, 
which are habitable throughout the 
winter, and are so central that they 
can be reached with ease from all 
parts of Europe. Still, notwith- 
standing the superiority enjoyed in 
these respects by the Nassau springs, 
the Pyrenees have a field of action 
of their own, and will find ample 
space in it for the development of 
their ambitions. They have all 
France for their customer. The 
German bath towns are cosmopoli- 
tan: the Pyrenees are almost purely 
French. The confusion of nation- 
alities which is so general in the 
former, is unknown in the latter. 
The Pyrenees are French in their 
ways, French in their charm, French 
in their inhabitants. Of course 
some few foreigners are to be seen 
in their sunlight or their shadow, 
but they are rare; furthermore, 
they are usually of the better class, 
and behave decently. You are not 
offended by your neighbours, as in 
Switzerland, which is a privilege. 
The rule is that France keeps her 
Pyrenees to herself, and pays for 
them out of her own money. She 
seems not to wish that strangers 
should assist in making their for- 
tune. So this territory of defiles, 
of tables-P’héte and guides, remains 
as purely French as if it were in 
Seine et Oise. “Hot water has not 
been a denationaliser ; “ cookery and 
civilisation have been introduced 
by it,” as Taine observes, but they 
both are exclusively French. That 
hot water should become a civ- 
iliser, and should mount, in that 
way, to the level of religion, edu- 
cation, monogamy, wealth, and the 
fine arts, is a new view of hot 
water; but it is a true one in this 


ease, for nothing else could have 
evolved the Pyrenees so widely 
or so fast. Neither commerce nor 
conquest has ever changed a re- 
gion as hot water has transformed 
those valleys. Their inhabitants 
have remained courteous and dirty 
(those two dispositions were too 
naturally ingrained in them to be 
washed out); but in all else they 
have become nineteenth - century 
speculators, and have acquired the 
most advanced capacities of our 
time. It is not to be expected 
that they will ever become either 
rude or clean; but with these ex- 
ceptions, they appear to be suscep- 
tible of all the forms of progress. 
Some day, perhaps, when the “ His- 
tory of the Civilisation of the Py- 
renees” is written, the author will 
fill pages with a discussion of the 
problem why the dwellers in a land 
which was invented, educated, and 
enriched by warm baths, should 
never have learnt to wash them- 
selves. By that time the question 
may have become obscure, and 
much ink may be poured upon it; 
but for the moment it still remains 
quite clear,—the Pyreneans do not 
disinfect themselves, because they 
prefer filth. The guides do wash, 
to some degree, because their trade 
places them in contact with sponged 
employers ; but no one imitates their 
example. And yet the entire peo- 
ple is polite, its manners are gentle 
and kind: it wants but washing to 
be a superior race. 

The springs are almost entirely 
sulphurous. The consequence is, 
that the diseases treated in the Py- 
renees are mainly those of the re- 
spiratory and vocal organs. The 
water is administered in all sorts of 
ways—by drinking, bathing, douch- 
ing, and gargling—by pulverisation, 
inhalation, and insufflation ; and the 
effects it produces are real and un- 
deniable. Even horses are some- 
times cured by it of bronchial affec- 
tions. Many of the sources have 
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been known for long periods; seve- 
ral of them were in active employ- 
ment in the ninth century; and 
some were used by the Romans. 
So far, history supplies evidence ; 
but tradition goes further, and pre- 
tends that Julius Cesar came to Cau- 
terets and went through a cure there, 
in order to get rid of a sore throat 
he had caught in his Spanish cam- 
paigns. The fountain at which he 
is said to have gargled is named 
after him. The great rise of the 
Pyrenean baths, however, has been 
quite recent. It may be said to 
have commenced when Madame de 
Maintenon took the Duke de Maine 
to Baréges, and to have regularly 
grown since that date, until, under 
the Second Empire, it reached its 
actual proportions. It was the 
prosperous period of Napoleon III. 
that gave the Pyrenees their noble 
roads, the “Routes Thermales,” 
which connect all the principal 
bath towns, which climb over so 
many of the buttresses of the chain, 
and stretch in an unbroken line 
from the Eaux-Chaudes to Luchon. 
By these lines of way, which are 
almost as grand and far more easy 
and better kept than those of Swit- 
zerland, the traveller can go every- 
where without returning to the 
plains. The facility of communi- 
cation and the smallness of the 
region combine to induce all visi- 
tors to go to all places. People 
who get to any one town almost 
always wander on to all the other 
towns; for the entire thing can be 
done so quickly and costs so little 
{when once you are there), that it 
is not worth while to deprive your- 
self of the satisfaction of seeing the 
whole. Even on a relatively extra- 
— scale, the journey all through 
“the Pyrenees” can be performed 
in three weeks for about £30. At 
Pau you begin to drive, and you 
drive in seven days of lazy travel, 
over the best roads in Europe, the 
whole way to Luchon. The straight 
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line measures only 60 miles; but 
the winding, zigzag, up-and-down- 
hill complications, carry the real 
distance to 200 miles. It is also 
possible to get about by train; but 
to effect that you must constantly 
come out of the hills and make 
points into the flat grounds to 
reach the stations. Luchon and 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre are thus far 
the only two places which are 
directly accessible by railway; 
there is talk, however, of carrying 
branches up to several other towns, 
which would be a grievous pity. 
The only way to see the country is 
to drive. A carriage with four horses 
(a simple pair is rarely seen) costs 
rom £1 to £2 a-day, according to 
the distance and the period of the 
season—August being the dearest 
month. The price for the entire 
journey ranges, therefore, between 
£7 and £14. But for this you 
have four places ; so, if you fill the 
carriage, the rate for each person 
comes out somewhere between £1, 
15s. and £3, 10s. Fifteen shillings 
a-day ought to cover the hotel bills 
in the best houses. So that for 
twenty days, the whole cost of inns 
and travelling would be about £18 
a-head. Allowing £12 for excur- 
sions, ascensions, and guides, the 
general total comes out at £30. 
For that sum you can see the whole 
of what the French call “the Py- 
renees,” and do all the best climb- 
ing. Little more than half the 
money would suffice if you were 
really economical. 

There are hotels of all sorts— 
some of them absurdly fine and 
preposterously extravagant; but 
there are no pensions. Further- 
more, as all the towns and villages 
lie at the bottom of wedge-shaped 
wells, the inns are in the same 
position. Even Luchon and Bag- 
néres-de-Bigorre, the two capitals 
of the region, are in holes like the 
rest, only they are wider than the 
others, and have flat bottoms. The 
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lodging - places on high ground, 
which are so numerous in Swit- 
zerland, are absolutely unknown. 
There is not one of them. You 
must sleep either in the towns or 
on the ground; you have no choice 
between the two. There are, it is 
true, two or three miserable can- 
tines, like the places at the Lac de 
Gaube and the Lac d’Oo, where 
beds are offered ; but they are not 
worthy of the name of inns, A 
chalet on an Alp is as undiscover- 
able as a hotel on a hill. Even the 
barns for storing the mountain hay 
are at low altitudes, for the condi- 
tion of their existence is that there 
be water near for irrigating the 
grass. Above them there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Furthermore, 
they are useless to the storm-caught 
walker, for their doors are always 
locked. Fortunately the distances 
are short, as a rule; all the ordi- 
nary expeditions can be effected in 
a few hours, and usually on horse- 
back. This want of cover on the 
high grounds is explainable by the 
fact that there are no plateaux in 
the Pyrenees: the whole area is 
a heap of ravines and ridges; it is 
a rolling sea of rock, with a surf 
of granite and breakers of schist ; 
there is hardly any smooth water 
in it. Flat ground only exists in 
the old dried lake-basins—such as 
the little plain of Luz. And even 
if there were space to perch an inn 
in the clouds, it is most unlikely 
that any one would lodge in it; 
for as there would be nothing to 
do, nowhere to go, nobody to see, 
and probably nothing to eat, the 
French would not quit the comfort 
and amusement of the valleys for 
the dulness of the uplands. The 
weather, too, is uncertain in the 
Pyrenees: changes come suddenly ; 
it rains from all the points of the 
compass; and though the south 
wind, the Vent d’Espagne, is the 
principal purveyor of wet, yet the 
north, the east, and the west con- 
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tribute impartially their share. This 
cause, again, would be an obstacle 
to the success of mountain inns; 
there would be too much chill and 
mist about them. 

For people who really want to 
climb, there is plenty to do in the 
Pyrenees. There is as much hard 
work as any one can wish for, and 
there are special guide-books to all 
the peaks, so that you know all 
about your scramble before you be- 
gin it. A Count Henry Russell 
Killough, who is probably of Irish 
extraction, has taken upon himself 
the function of explaining all the 
hill-tops; he has adopted the pro- 
fession of “ascensionist” (he so 
describes himself in the inn regis- 
ters, with as much frankness as 
was shown by those four American 
girls at Lucerne last year, who stated 
their occupation to be “ looking for 
husbands”); he has gone up every 
crag in the chain from every side, 
and has written the details of all his 
journeys. But, as has been said al- 
ready, the French are not a clam- 
bering race; and such of them as 
desire to see views, habitually con- 
tent themselves with some thorough- 
ly tamed ascent, like the Cabaliros 
at Cauterets, the Pic de Bergonz at 
Luz, or the Pic du Midi de Bigorre 
at Baréges. You ride up all these 
hills (they scarcely deserve the name 
of mountains, for the highest of 
them is only 9400 feet; you break- 
fast before you start, and you get 
back again to dinner. On the top 
of the Pic du Midi de Bigorre (so 
called to distinguish it from the Pic 
du Midi d’Ossau, which lies in front 
of Pau), is a meteorological observa- 
tory, most of it tunnelled out of the 


-rock, in which General Nansouty 


has established himself for the love 
of science. He spends his winters 
there, and says he likes it. 

After all, the French are right in 
this indifference to climbing ; for the 
true use of the Pyrenees is not to 
scale cliffs, but to toy prettily with 
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nature—to make gentle love to her 
in the sweet form she takes down 
there—to whisper madrigals in her 
ear—to wander amorously about with 
her—to fancy, in her fair presence, 
that you are young once more, and 
that life is bright again before you. 
You can feel nothing of all this in 
Switzerland; even the Lake of the 
Four Cantons does not inspire it: 
the reality of mountains is visible 
before you there, as great mountains 
ought to be. But the Pyrenees are 
a fairy land, all grace and infinite 
fascination. They produce on near- 
ly every one a softening effect; in- 
deed they almost make you better. 
There are corners, here and there, 
which have about them such an at- 
mosphere of purity and innocence, 
that people have been known, in 
their enthusiasm, to proclaim that 
they felt inclined to repent of all 
their favourite sins, and to exist 
thenceforth in total virtue. The 
vale of Luz is certainly the most 
winning of these retreats. Its 
soothing’ calm, its welcoming ten- 
derness, its look of friendship and 
of wise counsel, wind themselves 
around you; and the beauty of its 
grassy shades, of its leafy brakes 
and colour-changing hills, delights 
aud wins you. Its babbling laugh- 
ing streams fill the whole air with 
life and melody; every chink of 
the old dry walls is choked with 
maidenhair ; from the damp rocks, 
amidst the dripping springs, hang 
strange fantastic mosses—orange, 
grey, and russet,—and with them 
grow wild flowers—white and 
urple—and emerald ferns with 
brilliant deep-notched leaves that 
glisten in the wet; and, mixed 
with all, stretch out the tangled 
rootlets of the beeches, bathing 
their bright-red yellow-tipped fibres 
in the splashing drops. The mea- 
dows are so intense in colour, they 
are so supremely, so saturated- 


ly, so bottomlessly green, that you 
recognise you never knew green 
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until you saw it there; and while 
you gaze, you feel instinctively that 
you have reached a promised land, 
And besides all this, Luz is the most 
Pyrenean spot in the Pyrenees, 
At Mass on Sundays, in the strange 
old battlemented church, more 
castle than shrine, that the Tem- 
plars built six centuries ago, when 
Luz was one of their Commanderies, 
is seen a sight which is scarcely to 
be discovered elsewhere now. As 
Luz is only a place of passage—as 
no one stays in it except the few 
who are allured by its touching 
loveliness and its grateful solitude 
—the peasants usually have the 
church to themselves; there is, 
therefore, little mixture of hats, 
caps, or bonnets. The men are 
upstairs in a gallery, and the 
women are kneeling on the stones 
of the dark nave, their heads 
covered with red capulets, black 
capuchons, or mountain hoods of 
coarse brown drugget, all falling, 
like cloaks, around their bodies. 
Little votive candles burn before 
many of them, and add somewhat 
to the feeble light. And every 
one prays with all his might. It 
would be difficult not to be affected 
by the conventual solemnity of the 
scene. After Mass, both men and 
women stand about, and gently 
gossip in the sun, and look good. 
It seems to you that you have come 
upon a new people, and you are 
more than ever sorry that they 
do not wash themselves. 

Luz has another merit still. It 
is the starting-point for Gavarnie. 
It once possessed a race of giant 
men, the last of whom expired in 
1771; but in the Cirque of Gavar- 
nie it has a Colossus that will 
never die. That cirque is the 
great wonder of the Pyrenees, the 
central point of travel, the sight 
that no tourist will fail to see. 
The drive to it from Luz takes 
three hours. The road winds up 
a tall ravine, surpassingly adorned 
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with cliff and tree and colour, but 
containing also a passage of such 
tremendous savageness that you 
see you are approaching the centre 
of the chain, and getting near to 
real mountains. In the sixth cen- 
tury a whole peak crashed down, 
smashed itself into thousands of 
vast fragments, entombed for ever 
beneath a sepulchre of rent rock 
the forests that once grew there, 
and almost filled up the entire 
valley from side to side. For 
thirteen hundred years not a plant 
has found a foothold in that des- 
ert of torn granite: some lichens 
and some mosses have spread their 
sunburnt sprays upon the jagged 
blocks, but not one other sign of 
life is to be seen. The place is 
called the chaos, and well does it 
merit its name. The road winds 
humbly and timidly between the 
mighty morsels of what was once a 
soaring cliff; contemptuously they 
tower far above it and let it seek 
its little way amongst them ; silently 
they lie, just as they swooped down, 
crushed, shapeless, split, heaped up, 
but yet all full of awe-inspiring, 
merciless majesty. There is a mile 
of them, and they form a fit — 
to the cirque. 

The carriage puts you down at 
the little village of Gavarnie, for 
the reason that the road goes no 
farther. But the cirque is there; 
it looks as if you could reach it in 
ten minutes, so you do not care. 
You walk, however, for an hour 
(there are horses and donkeys for 
those who want them) before you 
get level with its front. A little 
wine-shop, called the Cabane, stands 
there, at the entrance, and you stop 
to quench your thirst and to sta- 
ble your horse (if you have ridden), 
for as the road finishes at the vil- 
lage, so does the path cease at the 
Cabane. But though you have 
tramped three miles, you seem to be 
no closer. You have certainly got 
to the edge of the cirque, for the 
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ends of its two wings are right and 
left of you; but the cliff at the bot- 
tom is as far off as it was before, 
and yet you think that you could 
hit it with a stone. So you set off 
to scramble to it, with the convic- 
tion that you will reach it in a few 
strides. But after forty minutes of 
hard work you are no nearer. The 
flanks of the amphitheatre are now 
well behind you; you are right in- 
to the middle of the great arena; 
but the barrier in front of you is as 
far off as ever. You stop to breathe 
and to wipe your face. You are 
astonished and annoyed. The place 
seems to have grown bigger since 
you came into it. You have to put 
your head back to see the sky, and 
the walls are blacker even than they 
were just now. You look round, 
and you see leaves and colours 
amidst the stones on which you 
stand,—all children of the rocks, 
for no earth is there; and you pluck 
a handful of great yellow flowers of 
arnica, and of purple buds of aco- 
nite, and of olive-green ferns, and 
of the ash-grey edelweiss (it is said 
that this latter is found nowhere 
else in the Pyrenees); and you go 
on again. Surely, now, the end is 
only two hundred yards away. It 
rises there, bluff, black, and bleak; 
its snow-topped crests shoot up 
4000 feet, in three clear-cut 
storeys; it is so sombre that it 
seems to be made of hardened 
ink; the thirteen cascades which 
fall from it stand out in long lines 
of silver mist. This time, assur- 
edly, you are close home. But no. 
Wearily, angrily, you struggle on ; 
and it is not until the Cabane is 
a long hour behind you, that you 
climb the last slope of boulders 
and stand upon the snow which 
fills the final basin. More than 
two hours have passed since you 
left the village, and you imagined 
you would do it in ten minutes! 
ell, you recompense yourself y 
acknowledging that it was wort 
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the trouble. It is like nothing else. 
It is very impressive, very dreary, 
very strange. But yet, though it 
has grown much larger and much 
higher since you first saw it, you 
cannot help feeling that it does 
not look its size. It has none of 
the tremendous hugeness which is 
so distinctive of the great Swiss 
masses, and in that sense it is dis- 
appointing. But it is very wonder- 
ful, and it leaves a memory that does 
not fade, especially if you look at 
it before sundown, when the light 
falls full upon its depths, and the 
black and white of its rock and snow 
stare out at you in vivid sharp- 
ness. Some day, perhaps, visitors 
will get to the bottom wall by train ; 
for amongst the projected railways 
between France and Spain is one 
which would come up from Pierre- 
fitte and Lnz, pass through the 
cirque, and then enter a tunnel un- 
der the chain, so as to join Tarbes 
to Saragossa. Civilisation has to 
answer for a good deal already, but 
it has not yet committed such -an 
utter abomination as this. The 
Cirque of Gavarnie with rails, a 
station, and return tickets! And 
this to please Tarbes and Saragossa ! 

As the cirque is the great essen- 
tial show of the Pyrenees, it seems 
almost idle to talk of any other spot 
after it; but yet it is not possible 
to be silent about Luchon. All the 
other towns are insignificant, but 
Luchon isacapital. No other place 
in the world represents beauty and 
pleasure in the same degree; no 
other town is so, thoroughly typical 
of the district over which it pre- 
sides. One can no more imagine 
the Pyrenees without Luchon, than 
Luchon without the Pyrenees ; nei- 
ther of them is conceivable without 
the other; together, they form a 
picture and its frame. A region 


of loveliness, amusement, and hot 
water, needed a metropolis possess- 
ing the same three features in the 
highest degree ; in Luchon they are 
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concentrated with a completeness 
of which no example is to be found 
elsewhere. No valley is so deli- 
cious; nowhere is there such an ac- 
cumulation of diversions ; nowhere 
are there so many or such various 
mineral springs. If it be true that 
a perfect capital should present a 
summary of the characteristics and 
aspects of its country, then Luchon 
is certainly the most admirable cen- 
tral city that men have built, for 
no other represents the land around 
it so faithfully as Luchon does. 
Neither Mexico, nor Merv, nor 
Timbuctoo, nor Lassa, nor Winni- 
peg, nor Naples, attains its sym- 
bolic exactness. And as if to be- 
stow on it something more spe- 
cial even than all this, nature has 
placed snow-crests right in front 
of it, so that it is the only bathing 
town of the entire chain from which 
you can see a central peak, and in 
which you can realise that you are 
amidst true mountains. And yet, 
at Luchon, as elsewhere, the moun- 
tains count for little. People ride 
up to the col, at the Port of Ven- 
asque, and say they are very much 
pleased, but the veritable life of 
Luchon is within itself. It is not 
always a very innocent life; the 
gentle purities of Luz are not much 
asked for; there is, indeed, a cer- 
tain amount of rather riotous be- 
haviour (especially since the new 
casino and its gambling have got 
to work): but it is a remarkably 
joyous existence, and that is all 
that is wanted by most of the people 
who go there. The ravishments of 
Luchon are so intense, its elegances 
are so dilated, and they are both 
so utterly out of place in such sur- 
roundings, that the contrast becomes 
absurd by its own exaggeration. The 
Maladetta, the “Accursed Moun- 
tain,” frowns down upon lace, satin, 
dining, flirtations, and fans; there 
is much baccarat in the shadow of 
the overhanging ice; and a good 
deal of very decided iniquity goes 
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on in a vale that was made for Paul 
and Virginia. However, it is easy 
to keep clear of this side of Luchon ; 
its other aspects are so delicious 
that they help you to forget its 
revelling (unless there happens to 
be a supper-party in the next room 
to yours), and you can wander by 
the streams, and on the slopes 
amidst the flowers, as far from the 
world as if you were all alone in 
the hanging gardens of Babylon. 
It is as indispensable to know 
Luchon as to see Gavarnie, and it 
is much less fatiguing. As for all 
the other places, the guide -bdoks 
tell of them. 

The feeding in the Pyrenees is 
generally good, but it is ordinary 
French fare, and has no local char- 
acter; izard and trout are the only 
indigenous products, and they are 
not plentiful. Wild flowers are 
infinitely more abundant, and they 
are both various and charming: 
they are not mean little colourless 
bastards, as they so often are else- 
where, but fine, vigorous, highly 
tinted growths, which would not be 
out of place in gardens. The deep 
pink clusters of rhododendron (Alp- 
enrosen), the superb sheafs of gol- 
den star-shaped arnica, the red-blue 
cups of gentian, the violet casques 
of aconite, and, more than all, the 
admirable thistles—white, purple, 
or yellow, according to the variety, 
—cast a garment like Joseph’s coat 
upon the higher pastures. The 
thistles are so wonderful in size, in 
form, in colouration, that they in- 
cline the beholder to indulge the 
rarest of rare ambitions—to wish 
that he were a donkey for a while, 
that he might eat them. All people 
who paint should make a portrait 
of a good specimen; only nobody 
would believe it to be true when 
they got home, so unlike are these 
noble prickles to any of their fel- 
lows elsewhere. They are perhaps 
the most authentically indigenous 
offspring of the Pyrenees, 
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In legends the Pyrenees are 
poorer even than in meats. Moun- 
tains lend themselves to fable, and 
in other hands the peaks and 
ravines of the south of France 
would certainly be peopled with 
traditions. But with the sole ex- 
ception of the Lays of the Trouba- 
dours, the French have no mythol- 
ogy. The wild memories that have 
come down to us in such abundance 
from the Norseman and the German 
have scarcely any echoes in Gaul. 
The Pyrenees possess but one of 
these exciting epics—half history, 
half ecstasy, half reality, half dream, 
—which constitute so large a part of 
the early literature of Scandinavia 
and Germania. Here and _ there 
some fairy stories may be found, 
but all are poor and ill constructed ; 
and, in truth and fact, the chain 
can claim one single real legend. 
That one, however, is so great, so 
grand, so dominating—it is so im- 
mense, so universal, so world-wide— 
that it suffices all alone; it creates 
a doctrine by itself, it needs no aid, 
no support, no companions—it is 
the mighty tale of Roland. The 
mountain is full of Roland. His 
hands, his feet, his horse, his 
sword, his voiee, have left their 
puissant mark on almost every 
crest, in almost every glen. Above 
Gavarnie, amidst the eternal snow, 

apes the slashed fissure hewn 
by Durandal. Ten miles off, in a 
gorge, you see the indents of the 
hoofs of Bayard on a rock which 
served as his half-way touching 
oint when he sprang in two flying 
Cosaite from the Bréche to the Peak 
of the Chevalier, near St. Sauveur. 
At the Pas de Roland, above Cambo,. 
the rock remains split open where 
the hero stamped and claimed a 
passage. The ponds of Vivier Liou, 
near Lourdes, were dug by the pres- 
sure of his foot and knee when 
Veillantif, the charger which car- 
ried him in his last fight, but who 
was then unbroken, had the auda- 
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city to throw him. At St. Savin, 
where the monks had lodged him, 
he paid his bill by slaying the ir- 
reverent giants Passamont and Ala- 
baster, whose neighbourhood was 
unpleasant to the convent. And so 
on, all about. His tremendous 
figure is everywhere, all full of the 
superbest violence and of the most 
wondrous acrobatry. But it is at 
Roncesvaux that his great name is 
greatest. There, where he died, his 
memory lives in an unfading halo. 
In Spain, beneath the Peak of Al- 
tabiscar, amongst the beech-groves, 
on 15th August 778, perished the 
astounding Paladin. The Song of 
Roland tells how he fell, not quite 
exactly, but very amazingly; the 
story is so intensely interesting that 
the reader is carried away by it, and 
finds himself, for a moment, almost 
able to believe it. It does not 
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matter that the defeat is attributed 
to the Saracens, not one of whom 
was present (the whole thing hay- 
ing been got up and carried out 
by the Basques alone); that error 
was indispensable to the tale, and 
gives it much of its strange charm. 
And yet the Song of Roland, with 
all its fame, is not the best poem 
‘which exists about the strife at 
Roncesvaux. Another version has 
come down to us. In the Chant of 
Altabiscar the Basques have left 
their own story of the day. The 
Song speaks for the vanquished, 
the Chant for the victors. And the 
latter is so simple, so stately, and 
so high, that, of the two, it is cer- 
tainly the grander. It is so admi- 
rable, so little known, and withal, 
so short, that it is well worth while 
to give a translation of it. Here 
it is :— 


From amidst the mountains of the Basques, * 
And the chief of the house, standing before his door, ; 


Has opened his ears, and has said, 
Who is there? Who wants me? 


And the dog, which was sleeping at his master’s feet, 
Has awoke, and has filled with his barking the woods of!Altabiscar. , 


At the Col of Ibajieta a sound swells forth. 

It approaches, echoing from the rocks, on the right and on the left. 
It is the dull murmur of an army that comes. 

Our warriors have answered it from the crest of the cliffs ; 


The signal of their horns is heard, 


And the chief of the house sharpens his arrows 


They come! They come! 


What a hedge of lances ! 


How the banners of all colours float amidst them ! 

What sparklings flash from their arms ! 

How many are they? Child, count them well, 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 
Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty. 


Twenty, and thousands more besides ; 


It would lose time to count them ; 


Let us unite our nervous, supple arms ; let us unroot these rocks ; 
Let us hurl them from the summit of the mountain to its base, 


Right on to their heads. 


Let us crush them ; let us strike them with death. 
What want they in our mountains, these men of the North ? 


Why do they come to trouble our 
“— God made these mountains 
them. 
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The falling rocks destroy them ; 
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The blood overflows ; the fragments of flesh quiver. 
Oh, how many shattered bones! what a sea of blood ! 


Flee! Flee! 


You who have still strength and a horse. 


Flee, King Carloman, with your black feathers and your red cape! 
Your well-loved nephew, Roland the Strong, is dead down there : 


His courage has not saved him ! 


And now, Basques, let us quit these rocks ; 
Let us descend quickly, and drive our arrows at those who flee. 


They flee! They flee! 


Where is the hed 
Where are the banners of all colours that 


of lances ? 
oated amidst them ? 


The sparklings no longer flash from their blood-stained arms. 


How many are they ? 


Child, count them well. 


Twenty, nineteen, eighteen, seventeen, sixteen, fifteen, fourteen, thirteen, * 
Twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three, two, one. , 


One! And not one more! 
It is finished ! 


Chief of the house, go home with your dog ; 


Embrace your wife and children ; 


Clean your arrows, put them aside, with your horn, 


And then lie down and sleep 


At night the eagles will come to eat their mangled flesh, 
And the bones will whiten in eternity. 


The critics assert that this noble 
chant is modern. Perhaps it is. 
But what does that matter? Its 
vigour of description, its impres- 
siveness of form, are independent of 
all age. It is more exact, too, than 
the song, and puts the affair more 
really as it happened. Only it 
omits to say that, instead of kissing 
their wives and going to bed, and 
leaving the eagles and eternity to 
settle about the dead, the Basques 
stripped and pillaged them, as was 
usual in those days. 

There exists a book, called ‘ Les 
Légendes des Pyrénées,’ which pro- 
fesses to enumerate the traditions 
of the hills. Let no one buy it; it 
is so stupid, that even on the wet- 
test day no wretched sojourner at 
an inn could manage to read it 
through. And it does not even 
mention Roland! It is true that 
Taine does not speak of him either. 
Decidedly, the French care little for 
tradition; and yet, if it be true, 
as Victor Hugo asserts, that it 
is “the daughter of religion and 


the mother of poetry,” its family 
connections are really respectable 
enough to entitle it to better treat- 
ment. 

But if the Pyrenees have no le- 
gends, they possess a very real his- 
tory. In no corner of Europe has 
there been more war, more massa- 
cring, more variety of hard hitting ; 
so, as the chronicles of peoples are 
made up principally of murder—as 
those who have the most of carnage 
have the most of history (whence it 
has been said that happy are the 
races who have none of it)—the 
Pyreneans have a big place in tale. 
The prehistoric inhabitants of the 
range have left abundant marks of 
their uncomfortable and nasty ways 
in all the caves and caverns; and 
the Romans built baths, roads, and 
temples, of which vestiges are being 
discovered every year; but of their 
fighting we know nothing, though 
we may safely presume that it was 
considerable. The records of slaugh- 
ter begin seriously about the sixth 
century; and persist, with remark- 
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able regularity, until the Carlist 
rising of three years ago. Basques, 
Béarnais, Bigorrais, “ ceux de Foix,” 
Roussillonais, and al] the rest, have 
fought all round, for pure love 
of blows, without being particular 
about the cause; they have battled 
alternately for or against all their 
own and all the neighbouring chief- 
tains; they have gone to war for 
every sort of reason—from cow- 
stealing to the salvation of their 
souls, But it is just to recognise 
that, with all their affection for 
smiting as an art, the great domi- 
nating motive of their belligerence 
was neither robbery, nor religion, 
nor revenge; they fought for free- 
dom far more than for anything 
else. Everywhere and always 
mountain races have objected to 
obey a master, and the Pyreneans 
have behaved in this respect quite 
as vigorously as any of their col- 
leagues on other hills. They loved 
their liberty so well, that, once upon 
a time, almost every valley sheltered 
a republic, almost every village was 
a state within itself. It was not 
until some three hundred years 
ago that the last of the fighting 
peasants accepted a sovereign. So 
long as it was possible to struggle 
they refused to own a king, whether 
from France, Navarre, or Aragon. 
The entire chain was a debatable 
land, all full of frontier raids, of 
local hates, of border frays, of 
pillage, oppression, and suffering. 
Signs of the old state of things 
remain; at the entrance of many 
of the gorges, on projecting rocks, 
stand ruined keeps, where templars, 
robber lords, or English invaders 
(we did a quantity of iniquity out 
there) levied toll and bullied their 
neighbours. Those republics were 
such tough institutions—they were 
so full of vigour, of vitality, of sap 
—that one of them has positively 
come down to us in its old real- 
ity, unweakened and unchanged, to 


show us what the others were like. 
The famous valley of Andorra be- 
came independent in 805, when 
Louis the Débonnaire granted it a 
charter. It had to recognise the 
Bishop of Urgel as its seigneur, 
and to pay him a tax; but in all 
else it was absolutely free, and free 
it has remained ever since. . Some 
of the bishop’s rights of suzerainty 
became transferred, in time, to the 
Counts of Foix, and passed on 
with Henry IV. to the crown of 
France; but Andorra has still the 
very same political constitution 
that it received more than a thou- 
sand years ago from the son of 
Charlemagne. It is still a republic; 
it still pays its annual assessment 
to its old lords, just as it did in 
the ninth century. France receives 
from it £38 a-year, and the Bishop 
of Urgel gets £18; and three dep- 
uties go down each spring to do 
homage to France, in the person of 
the Prefect of the Ariége. And so 
this wonderful little district, with 
its ten or twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants, persists in its isolated exist- 
ence, and in its national title of 
“The Valleys and Sovereignty of 
Andorra.” It is a model of what 
nearly every vale in the Pyrenees 
once was. All the others have 
been successively incorporated into 
France or Spain; but this one still 
holds out, a democratic Monaco, 
4000 feet above the sea. A poli- 
tical dispute occurred there the 
other day; Europe was térrified by 
the news of an impending revolu- 
tion in Andorra; but the suzerains 
interfered and stopped it, without 
asking for anything for themselves. 
With that exception, no sorrow has 
been known up there since 1793. 
In that year the Andorrans had the 
most grievous fright in their long 
existence; for the French Republic 
of the period refused to receive the 
£38, on the ground that it was a 
feudal impost contrary to the dig- 
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nity of man, and ought therefore 
to be abolished. The Andorrans, 
however, saw the snare; they per- 
ceived, with a sharpness which was 
creditable to people who lived all 
alone on a hill-top and had no 
newspapers, that, if France ceased 
to take their cash, she would seize 
their liberty instead ; so they sup- 
plicated to be permitted to continue 
to pay, no matter how unworthy it 
was, and finally they got a receipt 
for their money, and their freedom. 

They are the only people in the 
Pyrenees who retain an individual 
life. The Basques, with all their 
strange peculiarities, are no longer 
a race; they are still the best tennis- 
players in the world, and they still 
possess a language—the Euscara 
(which, they assure you, is the 
idiom spoken in Paradise); but 
their national existence manifests 
itself in no other shapes. The en- 
tire lineage is emigrating to South 
America, because it offends it to 
wear red trousers in the army. In 
a few years there will be no Basques 
left: but the tongue will remain ; 
for, though it is the most difficult 
which exists, philologists have man- 
aged to catch it, and have put it into 
a grammar. It is one of the glories 
of William Humboldt that he learnt 
this impossible dialect, and traced 
it to its Iberian roots. And this 
glory is all the grander, because 
(according to local statements) the 
devil spent seven years at Mauléon 
in the vain endeavour to, acquire 
_ the power of conversing with the 
Basques, so as to be able to lead 
them to perdition. The task was 
too much for him; he never could 
learn the seven articles employed 
in Euscara; he failed where Wil- 
liam Humboldt succeeded: the re- 
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sult is, that he is unable to tempt a 
Basque, because he cannot speak 
to him, and that, consequently, 
every Basque goes straight to 
heaven. Unfortunately, now that 
the population is beginning to talk 
French (which the devi! knows 
terribly well), this privilege is dis- 
appearing. 

And the privilege which the 
traveller has enjoyed of wandering 
in the Pyrenees comes also to an 
end, and he takes the train ‘for 
Paris. But the memory of what 
he has seen pursues him; his im- 
pressions all come back to him in 
a confused mixture; he sees in a 
waking dream a medley of beggars 
whining “give me a little thing,” 
and slopes of verdure, and sticks 
of barley-sugar, and thistle-flowers 
three inches wide, and rows of men 
and women gargling, and deep tree- 
covered ravines, and the black walls 
of Gavarnie, and rat-like horses gal- 
loping down hill, and _hotel-bills, 
and jumping cows, and the green 
meads of Luz; and over all this 
amalgam hangs the curious Pyre- 
nean atmosphere, pure but insuffi- 
cient, fresh but scanty, the narrow 
air of perpetual gorges, with no 
view and no horizon. And when 
the train gets out into the plains, 
the traveller feels that he breathes 
more largely, and that space is once 
more around him. But yet he 
grieves to quit the Pyrenees, for 
they are a land of beauty and 
charm: they are not grand, but 
they are delightful; and, above all, 
they utilise their merits so as to 
make the most of them. In this 
last quality the intenseness of their 
Frenchness is exhibited even more 
clearly, perhaps, than in any other 
of their aspects. 
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THE ETHICS OF GLADSTONIANISM. 


Tue present generation has al- 
ready witnessed the effacement of 
one of our great historical parties, 
and it would seem as though we 
were destined to behold the dis- 
——— of another. The old 

higs, as a political power, are as 
extinct as the Jacobites, and the 
Liberals are being rapidly extin- 
guished under the personality of 
the leader whom choice or neces- 
sity has led them to adopt. In- 
stead of the cause for which Hamp- 
den died on the field and Sidney 
on the scaffold, we now only hear 
of the cause for which Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote in the magazines and 
raved in Mid-Lothian. Even the 
popularity which attached to the 
name of Liberalism in the days after 
the Reform Bill, has ceased to in- 
fluence the British mob unless it 
is coupled with the name of Glad- 
stone; and then it must take the 
second place in the  shibboleth. 
But to make up for the extinction 
of the Whigs and the eclipse of 
the Liberals, we have Radicalism, 
more clear and definite in its aims 
than at any other period; and if it 
is content for the time to sink its 
individuality in the ascendant party, 
it is because it sees in the Glad- 
stonian régime full promise of frui- 
tion for its views. 

We have, then, in the present 
day, only two active parties in the 
State: Conservatism, or Toryism, 
and Gladstonianism, which at pres- 
ent dominates the mind of the 
masses, On the one side, a power- 
ful code of traditional, well-known, 
and often-tried principles, which 
the people of Britain have had a 
great part in formulating; on the 
other, the will of a Minister who 
has to shift and trim his sails as 
the popular breeze blows, and of 
whose instability of character the 


history of our own times is a stand- 
ing testimony. Yet it is not worth 
while endeavouring to disguise the 
fact that it is to Gladstonianism 
alone that the Tory party owes its 
last defeat, and not to either Lib- 
eralism or Radicalism ; and that it 
is Gladstonianism that governs the 
policy of Britain whether at home 
or abroad. 

The panic which makes a nation 
cling to an individual is seldom 
sooner over than the pre-eminence 
which that individual consequently 
acquires becomes a subject of gen- 
eral odium. As soon as the need 
for a dictatorship is past, the dicta- 
tor himself comes to be regarded as 
the enemy of public liberty. The 
panic which placed Mr. Gladstone in 
a position to dictate to the country, 
if we can call it a panic, was of his 
own creation. For some four or five 
years he laboured with all his might 
to make the country believe that it 
was being precipitated into a crisis 
by Tory ambition and belligerence, 
from which it could only be saved 
by substituting a Liberal Adminis- 
tration for Lord Beaconsfield’s Gov- 
ernment. People were all the more 
inclined to believe him that the 
agitation seemed to be wholly dis- 
interested on his part. He had 
solemnly renounced the responsi- 
bilities and advantages of party 
leadership, and had selected a 
learned and dignified retirement 
amid the gratifying compliments 
which such a show of self-abnega- 
tion could not fail to call forth. 
But when the masses rose to his 
call, and the Liberal victory was 
secured, the electors found that 
they had got something more than 
they bargained for. Cincinnatus 
retired to his plough; but Mr. 
Gladstone did not go back to Ha- 
warden and Homer. The farce 
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with which playgoers are familiar 
in “Julius Cesar” and “ Richard 
III.” was repeated with but little 
variation ; and Mr. Gladstone loftily 
took in hand the helm of State 
amidst a nondescript crew of col- 
leagues, who saw that their sole 
chance of saving themselves for a 
time from shipwreck was by yield- 
ing implicitly to his orders. 

When the Gladstone Ministry 
came into office, it was boasted above 
all things that it was to effect a 
moral revolution. Amid all the 
denunciations which the Premier, 
when in opposition, uttered against 
the late Government, he never omit- 
ted to insist that its errors were 
owing to want of principle among 
its members, and especially in its 
chief. He never charged the Con- 
servative Ministry with an error, 
but he discovered some base or 
mean motive underlying it. He 
never failed to give the public to 
understand that he himself looked 
upon the course of events from a 
loftier standpoint of political purity 
than that occupied by Ministers 
then in office. Such professions 
were sufficient to raise in unthink- 
ing minds expectations that a Gov- 
ernment with Mr. Gladstone at its 
head must necessarily be animated 
by higher motives than we had for 
some time been accustomed to in 
the direction of our affairs; and 
the Gladstone Government was able 
to present itself before the public 
on its entry into office, as a Ministry 
of all the cardinal virtues and most 
of the Christian graces. But in 
public as in private life, it is not 
always easy to square our practice 
with our professions; and in such 
cases of difficulty, the most usual 
course of those who wish to stand 
well with the community without 
mending their ways is to have re- 
course tocant. The Moral Ministry 
speedily disappeared from the popu- 
lar gaze ; the Ministry of Cant stands 
revealed before us in all its char- 
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acteristic attributes. The more its 
errors, the louder the protestations 
of personal integrity, until each 
fresh Ministerial explanation only 
sounds as another change upon the 
key-note supplied by Tartuffe :— 


**Le ciel défend, de vrai, certains con- 
tentemens, 

Mais on trouve avec lui des accommode- 
mens ; 

Selon divers besoins, il est une science 

D’étendre les liens de notre conscience, 

Et de rectifier le mal de l’action 

Avec la pureté de notre intention.” 


For this we must hold Mr. Glad- 
stone himself responsible. The 
Premier has shifted his position 
and changed his principles so often, 
that he has in his time been com- 
pelled to exhaust all the resources 
of casuistry. He has endeavoured, 
in one “Chapter of Autobiogra- 
phy,” to justify his change from 
an enthusiastic defender of Church 
and State to the assailant of Church 
Establishment in Ireland: twenty 
similar treatises would fail to cover 
the other tergiversations which his 
career would witness. The ordi- 
nary distinctions between right and 
wrong become hopelessly confused 
when we attempt to employ them 
as criteria of his political conduct. 
His principles have no universal 
application. An act which is the 
highest virtue in one case becomes 
odious vice in another instance. 
That which is a criminal sin in one 
man, is a justifiable—nay, com- 
mendable—deed if committed b 
another. The same measure which 
is a Tory fault may be a Liberal 
virtue. From such a maze of con- 
fusion we can only turn to Molina 
or Escobar as our ethical guides 
towards a clearer understanding. 

When the ruling principles of 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct come under 
the scrutiny of the future historian, 
in an age removed from the distor- 
tions of present prejudice, it is not 
difficult to imagine how puzzling 
such a problem will be to solve, 
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even with the assistance of those 
future “Chapters of Autobiogra- 
pay” which, it is to be hoped, the 

remier will take the precaution to 
write. The analyst will probably 
succeed in reducing the issues to 
two questions: Was Mr. Gladstone 
a mere subtle gambler in the play of 
statecraft, caring little what means or 
what cards he made use of provided 
only he scored the trick? or was 
the man the victim of self-decep- 
tion, of an overweening belief in 
himself, which success had helped 
to strengthen into a conviction of 
his own infallibility? On the one 
side, it will be noted that every 
change in Mr. Gladstone’s principles 
has led directly to his personal 
advancement; on the other, the 
theory will be strengthened by the 
Premier’s personal earnestness, and 
by the profound confidence by which, 
up to this time, he has succeeded 
in animating large sections of the 
masses, It is of little consequence 
to us in the present day which of 
the two theories may obtain the 
more general credence in the future. 
What we have to do with is the 
effects which the Premier and the 
system which his dictatorial posi- 
tion in the Government has made 
the dominant power in politics are 
producing in the public and social 
life of this country. 

We have said that Gladstonian- 
ism has shown itself to be ‘a policy 
of Cant. It is hardly necessary to 
offer proofs in substantiation of 
this statement. It would suffice 
to put in the files of any morning 
paper that contains reports of Min- 
isterial speeches and proceedings in 
Parliament. These will serve quite 
well to show that sincerity is the 
most deficient characteristic of Glad- 
stonianism; that high-toned senti- 
ments are used as the prelude to 
mean and shuffling measures; and 
that these latter, when they have 
ended only in failure and contempt, 
are covered and apologised for > 


still more lofty sentiments. The 
natural consequence of a policy of 
Cant is to substitute for a healthy 
interest in active politics, which has 
hitherto given life to public feel- 
ing in Britain, a regard for only 
theory and sentiment. Mr. Glad- 
stone is quite conscious of the fact 
that it is by words, and not by 
deeds, that he can sway the minds 
of the masses. Napoleon believed 
that God was on the side of great 
battalions. Mr. Gladstone is not 
less convinced that the mob is 
on the side of long declamatory 
speeches. He puts a proposition 
before his audience in a fairly at- 
tractive manner, assured that prob- 
ably one-half will take it on trust, 
while the other will never take the 
trouble to investigate its merits. 
Can it be supposed that the crowds 
who blindly followed him in his 
anti-Turkish agitation ever really 
strove to form an intelligent opinion 
on the case? or that they were sin- 
cere in the vehemence with which 
they organised meetings, or moved 
resolutions denouncing Turkish ad- 
ministration, or aught that would 
save it from being swept out of 
Europe? It was in the names of 
humanity and benevolence, virtues 
which Cant is more prone to claim 
a monopoly of than to exercise, that 
Mr. Gladstone led the anti-Ottoman 
uproar. He lashed himself into 
a fury of righteous indignation over 
atrocities, some of which were un- 
happily real, others palpably con- 
coctions ; but when crimes not less 
horrible were perpetrated on the 
other side, did he ever think of 
opening his mouth or of lifting his 
en? In the case of a statesman 
who frankly admitted that his views 
had to be guided by policy, such 
inconsistencies would call forth 
only regret for the man’s supple- 
ness of character, and the difficul- 
ties of his situation; in the case of 
a Premier whose boast is that he 
subordinates expediency to prin- 
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ciple, we have no alternative but 
condemnation. We should cer- 
tainly be astonished to see Mr. Spur- 
geon following the hounds; but 
we come across many a worthy 
rector in the hunting-field without 
feeling that he is at all out of place. 

The short period of the Glad- 
stone Government affords numer- 
ous instances of the fact, that he 
is successfully substituting. in the 
minds of electors a sham policy 
of sentiment for an active healthy 
interest in public affairs. We 
have only to refer to his Afghan 
policy as another proof of this. 
Mr. Gladstone had sufficient experi- 
ence of Afghan affairs during his 
previous tenure of the Premier- 
ship, to know that Afghanistan 
could only be kept quiet in a sub- 
sidiary alliance with British India; 
and that a neutral zone could only 
be maintained between the advanc- 
ing power of Russia and our Asiatic 
possessions by a direct exertion of 
British influence in High Asia. 
We have no wish to discuss here 
whether there is danger or not 
in the Russian advance. What 
we are concerned with is the prin- 
ciples upon which Mr. Gladstone 
caused the country to be evacuated, 
and all the advantages that we had 
gained there to be tossed to the 
winds, It is the cant of Gladston- 
ianism that the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment aimed at imperialism ; and for 
distinctiveness’ sake, the present 
Ministry cannot go too far in the 
opposite extreme. It was dinned 
into the ears of the public, that 
the Afghan war was purely un- 
necessary,—undertaken for lust of 
conquest,—a wanton attack upon 
an independent people, who only 
wanted to live at peace among 
themselves and amity with us. 
The magnanimous pleas of justice, 
of humanity, of reparation for past 
wrongs, were put forward to cover 
the withdrawal of our troops to with- 
in our own frontiers; but the real 











reason, a desire to efface the traces 
of the success of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy, stood prominently out among 
all such pretexts. Mr. Gladstone 
knew well enough, if the British 
public could not foresee the fact, 
that the removal of our garrison 
from Candahar would be the signal 
for civil war to commence; and so it 
turned out. Our boasted humanity 
has been productive of all the bar- 
barities of civil war in Afghanis- 
tan; and our justice has been made 
manifest by exposing to peril the 
lives, and ruining the fortunes, of 
all who identified themselves with 
British interests, under pledges that 
henceforth British influence would 
be actively exerted in that coun- 
try. But the Afghan cry had been 
used to agitate the masses against 
the Beaconsfield Government; and 
so the Beaconsfield policy was re- 
versed. Even Gladstonianism is 
alive to the advantage of showing 
itself consistent sometimes. 

Turning to South Africa, we see the 
humiliating courses through which 
a policy of Cant may lead a Govern- 
ment; and the speedy retribution 
that seldom fails to follow as a con- 
sequence. Mr. Gladstone has never 
been really sincere with either 
Britain or the Boers in any stage 
of the Transvaal difficulty : to cred- 
it him with honesty would be to 
deny his capacity for statesman- 
ship. In only one respect has he 
been consistent. He has continued 
trumpeting the finest phrases about 
expiation of injuries, and peace and 
brotherly friendship, and sympathy, 
and staying the effusion of blood, 
alike when he was paving the way 
for the insurrection as when the 
British flag was being dragged 
through the dirt. The Boers allege 
that when the Gladstone CGovern- 
ment came into office they had 
reason to expect the reversal of the 
annexation of the Transvaal. If 
the Premier himself was not im- 
plicated in the encouragement af- 
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forded to the Boer patriots, he at 
least made no secret of his opinion 
that the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal was one of the iniquities of 
the Beaconsfield Administration. If 
this was his opinion, he might as 
well have reversed British policy 
in the Transvaal as in Afghanistan. 
The annexation of the Transvaal 
was a measure popular with no 
party. It benefited no one except 
the Boers themselves, whom it 
saved from being swept off their 
territories before the hordes of 
Cetewayo and Secocoeni. But Mr. 
Gladstone, for some _ inscrutable 
motive, chose rather that the 
Boers should be allowed to wrest 
their independence forcibly from 
us, than that it should be conceded 
as long as good grace was possible. 
Perhaps he thought that a nation 
which had been “drunk with im- 
perialism,”—to use a _ favourite 
phrase of the Liberal newspaper 
writers,—would be the better so- 
bered by a repast on humble-pie, 
—a regimen of whose virtues the 
Premier himself had been enabled 
to speak from experience in his 
own case at the prescription of the 
Austrian ambassador. There can be 
no doubt that the cant of sympathy 
which Gladstonianism exhibited 
towards the Boers encouraged them 
in a policy of resistance, at the same 
time that it denied these requests 
which led the Transvaal leaders to 
take up arms. But what was even 
more odious to the national mind, 
was the snuffling tone in which the 
humiliating attitude occupied by 
us at the peace negotiations was 
glossed over. If anything could 
add to the ignominy of peace 
made with armed rebels who had 
worsted us in fair fight, and whose 
hands were still red with the treach- 
erous murder of. our countrymen, 
it would be the odious affectation 
of human feelings and benevolent 
motives with which Gladstonianism 
sought to turn the edge of the 


country’s indignation. It was well 
for Mr. Gladstone that his Trans- 
vaal peace had paralysed Great Bri- 
tain with shame, else there must 
have been wrung from all patriotic 
hearts so loud a cry of wrath as 
would have silenced for ever the 
echoes of Mid-Lothian and Leeds, 
In Transvaal affairs, Mr. Gladstone 
has been false both to Britain and 
the Boers. He has sacrificed the 
interest and humiliated the honour 
of the one; he has inflated the con- 
sequence and embittered the feel- 
ings of the other. The usual result 
has quickly followed. The Boer 
Volksraad have coolly repudiated 
all the integral terms of the peace, 
and placed matters on the same 
footing as they were before the 
war, until we are compelled to 
have recourse to the ultima ratio 
of Gladstonianism—‘“a display of 
firmness:” an excellent argument 
that only fails when met by an 
equal, if not superior, display of 
firmness; and then matters turn 
out as they did at Dulcigno. 

Those who wish to hear how 
Gladstonianism is expounded in 
the language of Cant should listen 
to the Premier’s last speech at 
Leeds. To the “teeming thou- 
sands” who assembled in the Glad- 
stone Hall, the Premier unfolded his 
explanations about the relationship 
of his Government to the great 
questions of foreign policy. The 
Afghans were a “moral barrier,” 
whatever that may mean, “and 
would have furthered the fulfilment 
of the sacred and noble trust which 
we have undertaken in India,” had 
we not invaded their country. “ We 
brought the hairs of the old man 
who peacefully ruled in Afghanistan 
with sorrow to the grave.” But 
Gladstonianism has “ made at least 
the first stage in retracing those 
fatal steps, and has every hope that 
by a similar policy it may at least 
efface some of the most unhappy, 
some of the most scandalous, recol- 
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lections which will remain inscribed 
upon the page of history—happily 
with many good works on the other 
side—but will remain upon the page 
of history to sully the fair fame of 
England.” This is very fine, if the 
language were only supportable by 
facts. But Mr. Gladstone, as well 
as the “teeming thousands” who 
applauded him, were well aware 
that the “moral barrier” had been 
most immorally opened to Russian 
influence, against which we were 
struggling at the time to preserve 
peace in Europe: and that the 
“old man who ruled peacefully in 
Afghanistan,”—as a matter of fact 
there were never three months of 
perfect peace in the country during 
the whole of Shere Ali’s reign— 
had openly gone over from the side 
of Britain to that of Russia, and 
was publicly threatening a jihad 
against us before we declared war. 
But facts are nothing when an 
orator is mellifluous and an audi- 
ence sympathetic. South African 
affairs were treated with a similar 
disregard of actualities. The Boer 
rebellion, the treacherous massacre 
of Colonel Anstruther and his men, 
the defeat of the British, and the 
disgraceful peace with victorious 
rebels, are summed up in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s account of the transactions 
in very brief terms indeed :— 


‘* Practical progress has been made 
towards handing over to them terri- 
tory in accordance with the treaty. 
We did not scruple to determine 
that we would use the whole influ- 
ence and power of this empire, 
in concert with the rest of Europe, 
for the purpose of securing the fulfil- 
ment of that treaty: and that gallant 
people, after a struggle of 400 years— 
whom we found with little and faint 
hope of the execution of the provi- 
sions that had been made—is now, 
I am happy to say, in the possession 
of the territory which they had a 
right to claim. And, you men of 
Leeds, I am able to say that by your 
conduct at the last election you helped 
your brethren in their great necessity 
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towards the attainment of that rea- 
sonable end. Not only the people 
of Montenegro, but the people of 
Greece had had given to them ex- 
pectations of great advantage—advan- 
tage in what?” 


Upon such a statement even a more 
captious audience than the “teem- © 
ing thousands” of Leeds would have 
had no hesitation in finding for the 
Government. But even to their 
dura ilia Mr. Gladstone’s perora- 
tion must have proved rather a 
strong mess, served up as it was by 
the Minister who, in the short time 
that has elapsed since his accession 
to office, has been the direct means 
of humiliating Britain in three of 
the quarters of the globe, and who 
has failed to maintain law and order 
inside the British empire :— 


‘*We who are now in government 
as your agents will to the best and 
utmost and latest of our power—while 
studying peace with all the world, 
while endeavouring to persuade men 
into the observance of the laws of jus- 
tice and equality—never forget what 
is due to the dignity of the throne of 
Queen Victoria; and neither in east 
nor west, neither in north nor south, 
shall it be said truly of us that the 
concessions which we make are con- 
cessions wrung from fear, or shall there 
be a doubt of our determination to the 
best of our ability to maintain the laws 
at home and the dignity of the British 
empire throughout the world.” 


The fitting commentary is to be 
found in Afghanistan and the 
Transvaal. 

But if we wished to gauge the 
hollowness and hypocrisy of Glad- 
stonianism, we have only to turn to 
its treatment of Ireland. We have 
a higher belief in Mr. Gladstone’s 
experience and penetration than to 
suppose that he for a moment enter- 
tained a conviction that his Irish 
Land Bill would be accepted as “a 
message of peace” by the malcon- 
tents. That Bill itself is the most 
perfect illustration of Gladstonian- 
ism that we can point to. Liberalism, 
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regulated by a traditional respect 
for constitutional law, for the rights 
of individuals, and for the spirit of 
British legislation, never could have 
devised or brought forward such a 
measure. Gladstonianism, which 
knows no restraints but the limits 
of popular caprice, ‘and has no 
motive power save the will of the 
Premier, which is trimmed and 
tacked to catch every popular 
breeze, had no hesitation in com- 
mencing a_ revolution in landed 
property. There is an instructive 
distinction between the characters 
of the two Irish Land Acts: the 
Act of 1870 is the work of Mr. 
Gladstone the Liberal leader, who 
has to carry his party with him; 
that of 1881 is the decree of Mr. 
Gladstone the Dictator, who can 
drive his followers before him. 
For the previous ten years he had 
asserted, and we suppose persuaded 
himself, that he had redressed all 
the substantial grievances of Ire- 
land; and when he took up office 
he proceeded to treat that country 
as though this were the case. Al- 
though the country was even then 
within “measurable distance” of 
rebellion, he refused to renew the 
Peace Preservation Acts. It was 
only when the authority of the 
Crown had been superseded by 
that of the Land League that he 
felt himself no longer able to trifle 
with the unanimous demand of 
the country that Irish lawlessness 
should be bridled. Then it was 
that Gladstonianism, after its own 
fashion, provided an escape for 
itself between the demands for 
coercion on the part of the Liberals 
and the sympathy of the Radicals 
with Irish disaffection. To the 


Coercion Acts was tacked on the 
Land Bill, which dealt such a blow 
to the law of landed property as 
could scarcely fail to compensate 
the Radicals for their scruples in 
assisting the Coercion Acts to be- 
come law. 


So far the character of 
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the Land Bill was real: It enabled 
Liberalism to maintain itself on the 
Ministerial side of the House; it 
forwarded the hostility of the Rad- 
icals to landlords, and to Irish 
landlords in particular; and it 
enabled Gladstonianism to main- 
tain its ascendancy over the right 
and left wings of the Ministerial 
party. But that either of these 
sections ever seriously presumed 
that the Land Bill would prove a 
“message of peace” to Ireland, 
that it would in any way allay 
agitation, or mitigate the lawless 
character of the masses, we are not 
so unjust to their foresight as to 
believe. But it suited them to 
join in saying so; and the cry was 
speedily re-echoed by their followers 
outside the House—a cry which, 
however, was speedily drowned in 
the murmur of increasing disaffec- 
tion in Ireland, and the reports of 
renewed turbulence which have 
followed closely on the passing of 
the Land Bill into law. We are 
not wrong, therefore, in setting 
down the specious language which 
Gladstonianism uttered to support 
the Irish Land Bill to cant, pure 
and simple; or in concluding that 
in this, as in questions of foreign 
policy, it has had a deteriorating 
effect on the minds of the masses, 
leading them to follow the dictates 
of false and affected sentiment in- 
stead of the promptings of a plain 
and honest policy. So long as the 
Premier is astute enough to make 
the masses believe that they are~ 
moulding his policy when they are 
really supporting the determinations 
of a dictator, Gladstonianism will 
be the paramount power among us; 
and its oratory will scatter broad- 
cast such noisome principles as 
would go far to choke any less 
vital growth than that of sound 
English opinion. 

But if Gladstonianism is making 
itself felt in the deterioration of 
public feeling among the masses— 
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befooling them with sham theories, 
to the neglect of the genuine inter- 
ests of the country—what are we to 
say to the effects of its influence 
within Parliament itself? Perhaps 
the readiest answer would be to 
invite a comparison of the estima- 
tion in which the British House of 
Commons was held during the past 
session on the Continent, with the 
respect in which the lower branch of 
the British Legislature was regarded 
some ten or twenty years ago. The 
British Parliament was wont to 
afford a model to all the Continental 
States that were anxious to liberalise 
their institutions; now, if it is 
pointed to at all, itis as an example 
to be avoided, and as furnishing an 
argument against constitutional gov- 
ernment. Making due allowance 
for all the other causes of deterior- 
ation—for the men who, since the 
Reform Bills have found their way 
into the House with no previous 
political training, and with but little 
national capacity for legislating—for 
the presence in the House of mem- 
bers who only represent class in- 
terests—and for the generally ob- 
jectionable section which the Home 
Rule and Land League movements 
are the means of returning,—we still 
find that much of the diminished 
respect with which the House of 
Commons is regarded can only be 
attributed to the influence of Glad- 
stonianism. The present Premier 
has, more frequently than any other 
statesman of his time, precipitated 
the Commons into a collision with the 
Upper House ; and while the former 
has gained little in substance from 
these conflicts, it has invariably lost 
in dignity. When he has not been 
able to coerce the Lords through 
the Commons, he has not shrunk 
from carrying his point by means 
of the Royal Prerogative, as in the 
cease of the Abolition of Purchase in 
the Army. He had accustomed the 
Commons to reckless and haphazard 
legislation, which has quite revolu- 
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tionised the cautious and deliberate 
spirit with which the House was 
wont to conduct its proceedings. 
Upon the Conservative party the 
effect has been that they had to 
rise from earth to meet foes in mid- 
air, — to war with facts against 
sentiment and theory. Empiricism 
does not admit of reasoning, con- 
sequently argument with Gladston- 
ianism avails nothing. All that 
Conservatives can do, therefore, is 
to wait with confidence until the 
public has discovered that the 
Premier has misapplied its confi- 
dence and abused its patience. It 
was not long in awaking to this 
fact during Mr. Gladstone’s last 
triumphant administration as the 
leader of the Liberal party; its 
eyes are more likely to be sooner 
opened on this oceasion, when he 
is openly ruling the country in his 
own name, and upon his own sys- 
tem. The hopes of Conservatism 
rest upon its principles; and then 
Gladstonianism can only benefit by 
offering the strongest possible con- 
trast to their stability and single- 
ness of purpose. But om its own side 
of the House Gladstonianism has 
been fatal to the morale of mem- 
bers. Many of them were returned 
on no other assurance than that 
they would support Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, while they themselves were 
as ignorant as was the public of 
what that policy was to be. The 
Liberals, with their limpet-like te- 
nacity of office, feel that they can 
only save themselves by clinging 
fast to Gladstonianism, and execut- 
ing its behests without daring to 
question them. The Radicals have 
probably the best position of all; for 
though they spurn at the dictator- 
ship, they rejoice to see it moving 
upon their own lines. The con- 
sequence is, that we have seen every- 
thing like individual opinion, indi- 
vidual independence, freedom of 
thought and freedom of action, on 
the Ministerial side, crushed be- 
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neath the weight of Gladstoni- 
anism; and members on the Pre- 
mier’s side of the House are made 
to feel that, but for their votes, 
their presence might easily be 
dispensed with. The situation has 
its disadvantages for men who 
suffer from conscientious scruples ; 
but no one who does not covet a 
crown of political martyrdom will 
dare to speak his mind. The 
fate which befell Mr. Goschen when 
he felt himself constrained to di- 
vide against the Ministry on a 
detail of the Irish Land Bill, af- 
forded a warning not to be despised. 
Not merely was the member for 
Ripon vilified in the blackest terms 
by every Ministerial print, but a 
how! was raised for his expulsion 
from the Liberal clubs, as if his 
offence were one that carried with 
it the highest degree of moral and 
social obliquity. So much for the 
freedom which Gladstonianism per- 
mits to its followers. 

Nor is the influence of the domi- 
nant system confined to the morale 
of the members. It has left its 
impress on the forms of the House 
and on the despatch of public busi- 
ness. To support the agitation 
which Mr. Gladstone carried on out 
of doors against the Beaconsfield 
Government, his friends in Parlia- 
ment devised a system of annoying 
the Ministry with frivolous and 
vexatious questions, which took 
up the time of the leaders of the 


House, and effectually interfered: 


with the progress of legislation. 
Every newspaper canard was made 
the groundwork of a question ; and 
if the querist was not allowed to 
have his say, he was ever ready 
to conclude with a motion. This 
method of galling warfare, for 
. which we are indebted to the Glad- 
stonians in the last Parliament, 
was too much to the taste of the 


Irish members to be allowed to. 


fall into desuetude ; and they have 
accordingly reduced it to scientific 


principles, and practise it as a 
system, which has obtained the 
name of Obstruction. Of the effects 
of this system, Mr. Gladstone is 
now the loudest complainant; and 
the great measure which he fore- 
shadows for next session is some 
heroic remedy for this evil. It is 
not the first time by many that the 
business of Parliament has been 
endangered by turbulent members 
or by noisy cliques; but we have 
hitherto usually been fortunate 
enough to have leaders of the 
House whose personal influence, 
backed as it invariably will be by 
the good sense of members, has 
hitherto been sufficient to repress 
interruptions within their due 
limits. But Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
system of leadership proceeds on 
an implied confession that he has 
no such personal influence. When 
he has a measure of importance to 
carry he invariably requires excep- 
tional facilities, such as only the 
weakest of our statesmen have been 
wont to ask. He is ever demand- 
ing urgency, and claiming from the 
Opposition the sacrifices of its 
right of criticism, and from private 
members the surrender of the few 
facilities which the forms of the 
House allow for the advancement 
of measures in which they are in- 
terested. If he can only conduct 
the business of Government by the 
sufferance of the House, it is not 
likely that he has strength of char- 
acter sufficient to confine within 
proper bounds the exertions of 
those who are disposed to abuse 
its forms. But it has long ago been 
made manifest that Mr. Gladstone in- 
side the House has not the powers 
or the influence which belong to a 
successful leader. Unless he can get 
the tide to serve and the wind set 
fair in his favour, he cannot sail. 
He gave up the task of leading his 
party in opposition ina pet, because 
the task was difficult, and because 
some of his followers were disposed 
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to exhibit independence of charac- 
ter. Again, when the vote of the 
House defeated his efforts on be- 
half of Mr. Bradlaugh, he at once 
abdicated the responsibilities of 
leadership, and demanded that Sir 
Stafford Northcote should assume 
them. If he finds himself in a 
strait, instead of facing the posi- 
tion as a statesman would do, he 
must have legislation to smooth 
the way. The Bradlaugh diffi- 
culty—which need never have been 
a difficulty at all in a House com- 
posed mainly of gentlemen, if the 
leader had shown himself possessed 
of moral courage—is to be removed 
by legislation. In the same way 
we must have legislation to deal 
with obstruction, because Mr. Glad- 
stone either has not the moral firm- 
ness, or will not exercise it, in put- 
ting an end to vexatious interrup- 
tion to the progress of public busi- 
ness. The day is not long past 
when a leader of the House would 
have felt a natural sense of shame 
in always appealing to Parliament 
for new powers to aid him in dis- 
charging his duties. The House 
of Commons is not such a recent 
institution that it has not had ample 
experience of obstruction, and that 
it does not possess in its forms 
and precedents sufficient powers of 
dealing with any attempts to dis- 
turb the progress of legislation. 
Before the nation can allow an 
alteration in rules of debate, which 
hitherto under efficient manage- 
ment have maintained order while 
they guaranteed freedom of speech, 
it will have to be assured that 
Parliament is not being asked to 
bolster up a leadership that either 
will not, or cannot, put down abuses 
by the personal influence of the 
House. 

Gladstonianism, therefore, per- 
meated Parliament with its own 
spirit of empiricism, substituting 
an affectation of “ earnestness” for 
sound patriotism,—specious pleas of 








humanity and benevolence for that 
prudence which should make us 
safeguard our own interests while 
we do justly by our neighbours,— 
and heroic remedies for moderate 
measures. It has embarked the 
Houses in a course of sensational 
legislation which can only end in 
disaster to the nation, unless the 
Ministry is the first to suffer ship- 
wreck, It has taught the assem- 
blies, to which the honour of the 
country is confided, to look with 
indifference upon humiliation, and 
to pocket affronts as the simplest 
way of saving annoyance. It has 
inaugurated a régime of political 
morality lower than England ever 
witnessed when Parliament was 
packed with placemen, and Minis- 
ters did not scruple to take bribes 
for their patriotism, and public 
justice was loudly asserted in our 
councils, even though they were 
only used as a veil to cover prac- 
tices of which those who fol- 
lowed them had the grace to be 
ashamed. 

But we must not overlook the 
influence which the Liberal ascen- 
dancy has exercised upon the polit- 
ical feelings of society in general. 
It is not a far retrospect to the days 
when an Englishman took a pride 
in being an Englishman. His na- 
tional prejudices may have been 
narrow, but they were honest, and 
contributed to form a healthy spirit 
of patriotism, which never failed to 
come stoutly to the front when the 
national honour was at stake. Our 
new instructors first told us that 
this sentiment of national honour 
was a dangerous one—that it led 
to Chauvinism, to international of- 
fences, and to consequent wars; 
and then, as if doubtful of the effi- 
eacy of their teaching, they got rid 
of the national honour as rapidly as 
they could, in case it might prove 
a dangerous temptation to minds 
which had not fully mastered the 
lessons of Liberalism. This feeling 
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of national honour, of which we 
have happily, according to Liberal 
ideas, got rid, was the property of 
no party, but was cherished by 
the Whig as well as by the Tory. 
It is not so long ago, we felt rather 
proud that despots in the uttermost 
parts of civilisation trembled at the 
name of Palmerston; and that a 
claim to British nationality carried 
with it in a foreign country all 
the weight of the old boast, “ Civis 
Romanus sum.” But if the teach- 
ing of Liberalism be right, all this 
was very wrong; and instead of 
honouring, we ought to execrate 
the men who held the flag of Bri- 
tain in the forefront of European 
politics. We are taught that we 
must reprobate any feeling of Bri- 
tish prestige in which our imme- 
diate ancestors so greatly gloried. 
We have found a new name for 
patriotism, which now appears as 
“Jingoism” in the Gladstonian 
vocabulary. All the lofty national 
qualities of which we were wont 
to boast—the honour of our country, 
the bravery of our troops, our cham- 
pionship of freedom, and our hos- 
tility to oppression—must all be 
sunk in this utilitarian age. Mr. 
Gladstone’s view of these virtues 
is identical with that of Sir Per- 
tinax Macsycophant “Thae  sen- 
timents,” says the Scotch knight, 
—*thae sentiments, sir, might ha’e 
dune verra weel wi’ the auncient 
Romans, but they’re d—d_ unfit 
for the modern Britons.” All the 
elements which made the old Brit- 
ish national life robust and healthy 
are denied, and national enthusiasm 
is directed to vent itself on shifty 
policy put forward on sham pre- 
tences. We cannot think that this 
is healthy political training, even 
for “teeming thousands ;” and we 
may justly dread the effects which 
the teaching will produce, should it 
ever come to be put in practice. 
Either the historical character of 
the British people is one of which 











we in our enlightenment ought to 
be ashamed, and the institutions 
of the country are an anomaly in 
a civilised and free State, or the 
spirit of Gladstonianism is doing a 
mischievous work, pulling down 
where it cannot build, and rooting 
up without planting. We have 
no superstitious reverence for an- 
tiquity ; we frankly admit that no 
Government can rule in Britain that 
does not bend to the spirit of pro- 
gress; but it is not every Govern- 
ment that can read the require- 
ments of progress aright. Glad- 
stonianism, we do not hesitate to 
say, hasread them wrong. If there 
is one pre-eminent social influ- 
ence that progress has asserted in 
Britain, it has been the clear defi- 
nition of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the various classes that 
make up the community of the 
nation. To co-ordinate these, and 
to bind up the whole in a harmoni- 
ous and powerful unit, would be the 
triumph of progressive statesman- 
ship. Gladstonianism has sought 
to set class against class, and class 
interest against class interest. It 
began by pitting commerce against 
agriculture ; it now thrives by set- 
ting the masses, the “ teeming thou- 
sands,” against the middle and 
upper classes, and the tenant 
against his landlord; it will end, 
if need be, by setting labour and 
capital by the ears. It must not 
be supposed that we are sneering 
at the masses. Their position is as 
distinct under the British constitu- 
tion, and their rights are as dear to 
every true Englishman as are those 
of the peerage. But as we could 
not consent to have the country 
governed by the House of Lords, so 
we can have no wish that political 
power should become the monopoly 
of the “teeming thousands.” Yet 
this is the bait that Gladstonianism 
holds out. The last elections were 
carried by a democratic upheaval; 
and the only limitations that Mr. 
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Gladstone recognises to his power 
as a dictator is the necessity of 
keeping the democracy in temper. 
To do this he feeds it with oily 
phrases, and persuades it that he 
is serving its views when he is 
only giving effect to his own. He 
claims that his commission from 
the masses covers any measures 
that he may think fit to put for- 
ward, as when, again and again, he 
asserted that the country had de- 
clared in favour of the Irish Land 
Bill—a _ Bill upon which the 
opinion of the constitueneies was 
never consulted. 

But if Gladstonianism is danger- 
ous and demoralising to the nation 
at large, its insane and pretentious 
character is not less dangerous to 
its own stability. The Premier’s 
conviction of his own infallibility 
is constantly strengthened by the 
assurances of his sycophants. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, at Newcastle 
the other day, very aptly quoted, 
apropos of Mr. Gladstone and his 
flatterers, the well-known French 
story, in which, when a great noble- 
man was about to open his mouth, 
his flatterers were ever ready to call 
out “Monsieur aura raison,” and 
to hardly wait until he had finished 
his remark before they broke in with 
“Monsieur a raison.” Yet these 
political parasites, whether they be 
_ parliamentary place-hunters, caucus- 
leaders, or “ teeming thousands,” are 
always the first to desert a statesman 
in difficulties. It is neither the man 
nor his measures, but his place and 
his popularity that secure their 
plaudits. Mr. Gladstone has more 
than once experienced the fickle- 
ness of public favour; and his fall 
has always been great in proportion 
to the elevation which he occupied 
in the estimation of the populace. 
On this occasion, when the crisis 
does come, he will whelm all who 
may adhere to him at the time in 
the ruins of his dictatorship; and 
as he has provided only a policy 
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for himself, and not for his party, 
it will find itself on his fall in even 
a’more forlorn condition than it 
was in when Lord Hartington took 
up the leadership which Mr. Glad- 
stone had flung away in a pet. 
While a sickening cant is thus 
maintaining an ascendancy over 
the political views of the majority, 
and the executive policy of Brit- 
ain is being conducted in a spirit 
of humbug that would shame the 
principles of a pedlar, a manly 
straightforward speech like that of 
Lord Salisbury at Newcastle affords 
a rallying-point for all who are 
sick of shams and insincerity. Let. 
Lord Salisbury’s principles be right 
or wrong, no one will impugn the 
genuineness of his convictions. In 
the present day we might almost 
be content to sink distinctions of 
party for honesty of utterance and 
firmness of purpose. The country 
is beginning to see that it wants 
the Laureate’s 
“ Whatever they call him, what care If - 
One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Aristocra’ 


t, democrat, autocrat, one 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 


Party considerations are of less. 
consequence to every Englishman 
than the honour of his country and 
the credit of its institutions. Glad- 
stonianism has sacrificed the one 
in Asia and in Africa, and has 
depreciated the other in the eyes 
of all our Continental neighbours. 
But for our well-founded expecta- 
tion that it is merely a passing 
phase, a temporary disease of the 
body politic, which the British 
system has vitality enough to over- 
come, the outlook would be a 
gloomy one. If the spirit and 
teachings of Gladstonianism were 
to take a permanent hold upon the 
public, we might well look with the- 
deepest anxiety to their effects, both: 
in the present and in the future: 


“ ZEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
vitiosiorem.” 
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ALIVE, AND YET DEAD; 


OR, SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A FRENCH CONVICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue gloom of a December after- 
noon was deepening into night, and 
the grey shadows of twilight ren- 
dered still more dim and dreary the 
dismal court-house of the Palais de 
Justice at S——. Snow had not 
yet fallen, but a raw damp fog 
wrapped the city in its chilly 
winding - sheet. Notwithstanding 
the bitter cold, however, the atmo- 
sphere of the court was hot to suffo- 
cation, and almost stifling with bad 
air; for since early morning every 
bench had been filled, every corner 
thronged, by an eager and expec- 
tant crowd. A trial of exceptional 
interest was taking place—a trial 
for life or death; and though at 
this late hour the many pallid faces 
around showed how severely the 
spectators had suffered from heat 
and fatigue, not one amongst them 
would leave his or her place, for 
the supreme moment was near—the 
moment when would be decided 
whether a fellow-creature would be 
restored to freedom and to life, or 
doomed to die a violent and a shame- 
ful death. 

That most miserable fellow-crea- 
ture was a woman, and a woman 
young and good-looking. Many of 
those who had been watching her 
throughout this long and terrible 
day had known her by sight ; some 
had even pitied her, and still per- 
haps felt compassion for the wretch- 
ed creature, who hour after hour 
had listened with dull apathy to 
the recital of her cruel and dreadful 
crime ; for this girl, so young and 
so fair to look upon, was being tried 
for her life for murder—for mur- 
der, under circumstances, as the 


= prosecutor declared, of pecu- 
iar atrocity. The victim had been 
stabbed when sleeping, and after 
having shown especial kindness to 
his murderess. The girl did not 
deny her crime, but vehemently 
asserted that it had been unpre- 
meditated. The man, she said, had 
insulted her by some rude expres- 
sions, and she became angry. He 
then laughed at her rage, until her 
anger was roused to fury. She en- 
treated him to forbear, and warned 
him that she “saw red.”* He 
mocked at her threats, until at 
length, irritated beyond endurance, 
she turned suddenly and struck at 
him with a knife, with which she 
had been cutting flowers and boughs. 
No sooner had the first blow been 
dealt, than, maddened by the sight 
of the blood her own hand had spilt, 
terrified and yet furious, she struck 
again and again. Like some wild 
animal, rendered ferocious by rage 
and fear, this wretched creature 
destroyed that which she most 
loved—yes, most loved,—for (and 
here she broke down into bitter 
weeping) this poor boy had been 
the only human being who had ever 
been reaily kind to her. 

Alas! this story, whether true or 
false, was not believed, for in no 
respect was it borne out by the evi- 
dence. On the contrary, everything 
tended to show that the crime had 
been the result of cruel and deter- 
mined premeditation. The girl was 
in debt. She had quarrelled with 
the woman of the house where she 
lodged, and wished to go from it, 
but could not, on account of this 
debt ; and she had said to one of 





* A common expression amongst the lower classes in France. 
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her companions that money she 
must and would have at any cost, 
for she was determined to leave 
Ss——. 

The knife, a very large and dan- 
gerous weapon, had been bought 
by the prisoner only the day be- 
fore the murder was committed ; 
and so sharp and formidable was it, 
that the shopman had asked for 
what purpose it was required ; and 
the girl had answered, somewhat 
crossly, that she was going to be a 
cook, and should need it for cutting 
meat. This statement was proved 
to be false. Then, not only money, 
but several articles belonging to the 
murdered man were found in the 
prisoner’s possession, and the deep- 
est stab, supposed to have been 
the first, was in the poor fellow’s 
back. The body had not been dis- 
covered until the morning after the 
deed had been committed, and in 
the meantime the girl had returned 
home and shut herself up in her 
room, refusing supper, or to allow 
any one to enter. When arrested, 
she at first denied having been with 
her victim, but subsequently ad- 
mitted the fact—many persons 
having testified to having seen the 
couple walking in the fields to- 
gether. None, however, corrobor- 
ated her statement that a quarrel 
had taken place; neither sounds of 
quarrelling nor angry words had 
been heard. 

The public prosecutor pressed the 
case against the accused with more 
than ordinary severity ; for during 
the last few months many instances 
of robbery, disappearance, and even 
of suspicious death had occurred 
amongst the soldiers belonging to 
the regiments quartered at S——, 
and it was believed that there ex- 
isted an organised gang of women 
in that town who aided and abetted, 
even if they did not actually com- 
mit, the crimes imputed to them. 
The girl now on her trial was 





well known to the police-agents. 
Daring, headstrong, violent in tem- 
per, unusually handsome and at- 
tractive, she had much influence 
amongst her companions; and al- 
though up to the present time she 
had succeeded in eluding justice, 
there was but little doubt that 
during her short life she had re- 
peatedly rendered herself liable to 
the stern chastisement of the law. 
Should the jury, therefore, return 
a verdict of guilty in this case, in 
all probability the plea of extenu- 
ating circumstances would not be 
admitted. The extreme penalty 
would be demanded and enforced 
—that of death by the guillotine. 


The trial had dragged on its 
weary length the whole day. The 
host of witnesses had been exam- 
ined. The public prosecutor and 
the counsel for the prisoner had 
both made long and exhaustive 
speeches. The president had sum- 
med up, and had left the court; 
the jury had retired to deliberate ; 
the prisoner had been removed to 
an adjoining cell; and then, in the 
semi-darkness of the crowded hall, 
was heard that strange subdued 
noise, that murmur which yet is 
silence, those sounds without words, 
that betoken the presence of an 
absorbed and anxious multitude. 

From time to time a spectator 
more curious than his neighbours 
would rise from his seat and look 
down hastily, and not unfrequently 
with a shudder, upon some dread- 
ful articles lying on a table in the 
middle of the court. Here were 
arranged in ghastly array what the 
French call “Les piéces & convic- 
tion.” A long grey coat, a shirt, a 
little purse, a knife,—poor common 
articles; but, deeply dyed as they 
were with the same dark and ter- 
rible stains, they had become, 
though silent, the stern and awe- 
inspiring witnesses of crime. At 
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first, also, some one might occasion- 
ally mutter a few words, but rarely 
was a sentence completed ; for who 
could forget, for one moment, the 
momentous question,—Will this 
woman be condemned to die? 

But at length even these faint 
murmurs ceased. The crowd was 
voiceless, motionless, until the sud- 
den closing of adistant door caused 
a perceptible thrill throughout the 
vast assembly. Was there one 
human being amidst that concourse 
of spectators whose heart did not 
throb more rapidly as the moment 
drew near when the doom of a 
fellow-creature was to be decided ? 
As the echo of the closing door 
reverberated through the building, 
some of the women trembled and 
grew pale from emotion and ex- 
pectation, some also cast nervous 
glances at the partition that sepa- 
rated them from the prisoner, but 
not one amongst them left her 
seat. 

Did any at that dread moment 
venture to dwell on the agony of 
terror and hope now endured by 
the miserable culprit, who was 
waiting, as it were, on the brink 
of the grave? And who dared pic- 
ture to themselves the last ghastly 
scene—the scaffold, the executioner, 
the glittering knife, the headless 
body of her who is now a living 
woman ? 

In the fever of waiting and ex- 
pectation, each minute, as it passed, 
seemed an hour. Still the little 
door through which the jury had 
withdrawn to their deliberation re- 
mained closed. The heat became 
almost unendurable, for night had 
come, and the court was ablaze with 
gaslight. Suddenly the tinkle of 
a little bell was heard. The door 
so anxiously watched was thrown 
open, and the jury were seen slowly 
descending the staircase that led to 
their box. In another moment the 
judges had again taken their seats, 
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and the prisoner was replaced upon 
the bench guarded by two gens 
d@’armes. 

An awful hush succeeded the 
slight noise produced by the en- 
trance of the judges. Another brief 
pause, and then, amid breathless 
silence, the officer of the court, ad- 
dressing the jury, demands whether 
they find the prisoner guilty or not 
guilty. The wretched woman, with 
clasped hands and quivering limbs, 
looks wildly at the stern and down- 
cast faces of the men who are about 
to decide her fate. Not one of 
them will meet her eye. The most 
curious and hardened of the specta- 
tors—even those who, in order to 
have a better view of the sufferings 
of a fellow-creature, have mounted 
on their benches—shrink back ap- 
palled, unable to look twice on that 
agonised face. 

The foreman of the jury, an aged 
and venerable man, rises slowly 
from his seat on the first row in 
the jury-box, unfolds a paper, and 
in a low and trembling voice,—low 
and hoarse from emotion,—reads: 

“On my honour, and on my con- 
science, before God and before man, 
the answer of the jury is, Guilty on 
every count.” 

Death! Death!! 


Before sentence is pronounced, 


the miserable creature is asked 
whether she has anything to say. 
With one sharp cry she has fallen 
back upon her seat; and now, with 
tongue so dried up that it seems to 
rattle within her parched mouth, 
unable to utter an articulate sound, 
she still looks about her as if dis- 
traught, as if unable to understand 
that which she sees and hears. 
Again and again does she struggle 
to speak, but in vain. She stares 
with wild unconsciousness at the 
earner as he pronounces in low 

ut steady accents the dread sen- 
tence of the law. Then, asif seized 
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with uncontrollable fury, she bounds 
madly to her feet, clas _ her neck 
tightly with both hands, and with 
one gasping sob falls back insensi- 
ble into the arms of her jailers. 


Claire Dumont belonged to and 
was brought up (if’such a term can 
be used in reference to one who 
was utterly neglected) amidst the 
most miserable and vicious class of 
the many poor and miserable classes 
that inhabit the magnificent city of 
Paris. Like her sister city, London, 
this superb capital offers frightful 
contrasts of luxury and poverty, of 
happiness and misery. Sometimes, 
indeed, the same roof may cover the 
millionaire and the wretch dying 
of hunger. Usually, however, in 
both cities, squalor, ignorance, and 
crime prefer herding together in 
some poverty-stricken quarter of 
the town; and in such districts, 
in the narrow pestilential streets 
and crowded courts, children swarm 
like bees in a hive. 

Many of these neglected little 
creatures have no homes. They 
feed upon the refuse they may find 
in the streets; they sleep in cellars 
or under bridges, or in any hole 
they may discover when night ap- 
proaches. Uncared for and un- 
tended, they prowl about the city, 
in worse plight than the vagrant 
dogs who are often their compan- 
ions by night as well as by day, for 
no friendly hand will knock them 
on the head before their youthful 
sins can ripen into crimes. From 
these hotbeds of misery spring the 
plants that fill our jails, and that 
not unfrequently become the un- 
timely fruit to be gathered by the 
executioner’s hand. 

In London, compassionate hearts 
have established some refuges for 
these unhappy little beings, these 
childish wanderers, these waifs and 
strays of life, whom we call street 
arabs, In Paris, also, there are 
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numerous orphanages and charita- 
ble institutions, both religious and 
secular, for boys, girls, and infants. 
These establishments are well man- 
aged and liberally supported ; but, 
notwithstanding these good works, 
there are nevertheless in both cities 
many thousand children who not 
only suffer all the physical ailments, 
all the physical deterioration that 
ensue from exceeding poverty and 
neglect, but who have to endure 
the far worse injury and suffering 
that arise not only from a total 
absence of all moral culture, but 
from an early initiation into every 
description of vice. 

Such had been the fate of Claire 
Dumont. Far less happy than 
those deserted infants who, name- 
less and parentless, are laid in the 
tour of the Hospice of “ Les Enfants 
trouvés,” this poor child had the 
misfortune of being retained by her 
mother. It seems like a desecra- 
tion of so sacred a name to apply 
it to such a woman. Once very 
handsome, drink, riotous living, 
and frequent imprisonment had 
rendered Madame Dumont not 
only a prematurely old woman, but 
had made her a fury in temper and 
a savage in cruelty. Rarely did 
she notice her child excepting to 
beat and ill-use it. Blows, starva- 
tion, and hard work were the ear- 
liest recollections of Claire. Her 
happiest moments were those when. 
her mother was away in prison; 
for at such times Claire passed her 
days in the streets, and enjoyed the 
food she begged or stole. 

This latter method of obtaining 
supplies was, however, but seldom 
needed, for the child was bright 
and good-tempered, obliging, ready 
to help any one—merry too, with a 
fresh young voice that only wanted 
to laugh and sing—honest withal 
in her way, for she never stole from 
those who had once been kind to 
her. Yet was she wilful in the 
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extreme, and passionate—quite as 
ready to fight as she was to help. 
Her chief delight, nay, even her 
ride, was to cheat her mother. 
nnumerable were her attempts, 
but rarely were they successful, for 
the wary old woman was not to be 
deceived by such a tyro. Little 
daunted by failure, Claire perse- 
vered, though she well knew that 
detection would be punished by 
starvation, imprisonment, and ter- 
rific blows. 

It was when thus punished that 
the obstinacy or firmness of the 
girl’s nature declared itself. With 
unflinching but sullen fortitude 
she would endure the torture of 
fearful lashes, and of her hair being 
torn in handfuls from her head. 
Imprisonment in darkness, want of 
food, cruel blows (on one occasion 
her arm had been broken), could 
not extort from her one cry. What- 
ever the amount of suffering in- 
flicted, she bore it without a moan, 
without a tear; but at such times 
there arose in that youthful breast 
feelings of savage fury, scarcely 
human in their intensity. Ter- 
rible indeed were the seeds of evil 
that cruel woman sowed in the 
heart of her child. Seeds that 
were to bear most bitter fruit; and, 

-alas! fruit more destructive to the 
unhappy girl than to the wicked 
mother. 

When about twelve years old 
Claire became dangerously ill from 
scarlet fever. It is well known 
that this disease, when severe, rare- 
ly fails to leave its fell mark upon 
its victims, either by physical or 
mental injury. In some cases, in- 
deed, both mind and body are im- 

aired. Claire rose from her sick- 

ed physically improved. From 
having been a thick-set, rather plain 
child, she developed into a tall and 
handsome girl; but the obstinacy 
that was originally implanted in 
her nature deepened into a stern 
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fierceness that would last for weeks, 
At such times she would frequently 
give way to fits of passion so ter- 
rific in their violence that even 
the reckless mother would become 
alarmed, and at length shrank from 
exciting a rage that was so nearly 
akin to madness. 

As Claire grew older, her labours 
as servant to her mother became 
more and more distasteful to her. 
She longed for freedom, movement, 
and excitement. Rarely did a day 
pass without angry disputes or an- 
noyance of some sort. At length, 
after a quarrel of more than usual 
bitterness, she ran away from home 
(if home it could be called), and 
joined a wandering troop of acro- 
bats and players. 

If the girl had pictured to herself 
a life of gaiety and amusement, she 
was speedily undeceived. She soon 
found she could neither act nor 
dance sufficiently well to take a 
place amongst the performers; but 
as she was strong, duties were put 
upon her of the hardest description. 
Her want of temper prevented her 
making friends amongst her com- 
panions; for when irritated she 
could not refrain from the angry 
word, nor indeed from the angry 
blow. Her food, also, was both 
scanty and bad. Still, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, she was 
comparatively happy. She had 
fresh air and constant movement; 
and with all the force of her strong 
nature she attached herself to some 
horses and dogs, to whom it was 
her duty to attend. 

This life, however, lasted but a 
short time. Exposure to weather, 
thin clothing, and insufficient food, 
resulted in rheumatic fever. Be- 
lieving there was but little or no 
chance of the girl’s recovery, Claire’s 
hard-hearted masters gave her a few 
francs and then left her to shift for 
herself ; and well would it have been 
for the unfortunate young creature 
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had her wretched life now ended. 
But this was not to be, neither was 
there a helping hand held out to 
save. Youth, and the strength of 
a good constitution, prevailed over 
the malady; and once more was 
Claire restored to health, and to 
even increased beauty. 

Unhappily with this returning 
health came the knowledge that 
she was not only destitute but that 
she was in debt to the people who 
had given hera lodging. In truth 
she had fallen literally into a den 
of thieves. From that fatal time 
her slavery began, and with fright- 
ful rapidity she sank lower and 
lower. Her beauty, her cleverness, 
her reckless fearlessness, even the 
very violence of her temper, made 
her of importance amongst her com- 
panions, and ere long she began to 
take pride in the daring adventures 
in which she was engaged. It has 
been already stated that no overt 
act had ever been proved against 
her, but the police were convinced 
that many serious crimes had been 
organised by her. The house also 
where she lived was known as be- 
ing the resort of several desperate 
characters. Still, many of those who 
knew this girl acknowledged that 
with innumerable faults there was 
much to interest and even to be liked 
in her. Courageous, faithful, loving, 
—what might she not have been 
had her surroundings been different, 
had her lot been cast amongst good 
and truly religious people ? 

The sore problems of so many 
wasted and distorted lives must 
weigh heavily on all thoughtful 
minds. 

At length came the time when 
Claire made the acquaintance of 
the soldier of whose murder she 
was accused. He was a young 
Breton, who, though he had been 
some years in the army, was still 
in thoughts and feelings but a 
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simple peasant, and kind-hearted 
and imaginative, as are most of his 
countrymen. The wild beauty and 
high spirits of Claire captivated 
him at once. Some letters from 
this poor boy are touching in the . 
extreme. Badly written, and ridicu- 
lously ill-spelt as they are, they evi- 
dence a certain poetry of thought, 
and show also with what ideal 
erfection he had invested the girl 
he loved. She, in return, probably 
grateful for his devotion, seemed 
really attached to him. Her tem- 
per became subdued, and her very 
nature was softened under the in- 
fluence of this new affection, and 
before the prospect of a life so in- 
finitely better and happier than any 
she had yet known. 

She assured the chaplain of the 
jail that they were only waiting for 
the term of his service to be over 
to marry and retire to his native 
village. She asserted also that, 
during the early part of the day, 
when the dreadful quarrel took 
place, they had been delighting 
themselves by picturing the hap- 
piness of their secluded life in 
Brittany. The poor fellow had 
little more than a year to serve, 
and during this time one of her 
friends had promised to help her 
in obtaining a place as assistant- 
cook in an eating-house. Hence 
the purchase of the knife. 

What happened subsequently to 
lead to the awful termination of 
a day that had begun so brightly, 
will never accurately be known. 
Be that as it may, at the close of 
the dreary December afternoon on 
which -this narrative commences, 
the young Breton had been for 
months consigned to his untimely 
grave, and his far more unhappy 
companion was lying in the gloomi- 
est cell in the prison of S a 
convicted murderess condemned to 
death. 
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Weeks of deadly agony passed. 
An appeal had been made to the 
Court of Cassation, but no answer 
had as yet been received to the 
prayer for mercy, and the wretched 
girl alternated between fits of the 
wildest despair and asullen gloom, 
that rendered her deaf to the sol- 
emn and earnest exhortations of the 
good old man who was chaplain of 
the jail. So dreadful was the sight 
that even the Abbé Pichou, inured 
as he was to the mental tortures of 
the unhappy beings to whom he 
so nobly devoted his life, shrank 
almost appalled from the raging 
paroxysms of a young creature, 
whose life ought to be beginning, 
rather than about to end thus fear- 
fully. Still, though his task seemed 
wellnigh hopeless, he laboured on, 
trusting that, ere it should be too 
late, his tender accents, his sym- 
pathising words, might reach the 
heart that appeared so hardened in 
sin and misery. Probably it was 
_ in some degree owing to this good 
man’s representations that a merci- 
ful view was taken of the case. 

To the surprise of most people, 
and, it must also be said, to the in- 
dignation of some of the police offi- 
cials, the Court of Appeal admitted 
“ extenuating circumstances.” 

Claire’s life was spared, and her 
sentence commuted tc that of per- 
petual imprisonment. 

That which punishment could not 
do, mercy effected at once. When 
the announcement was made to her, 
the poor unhappy girl fell sobbing 
at the feet of the kind old man 
who had not only been instrumen- 
tal in saving her life, but who had 
been the only one to speak to her 
those divine words of pardon and 
love, both for this world and the 
next—without which, how rapidly 
may the black spot that is in every 
human being’s heart grow, and grow, 


until perverted nature becomes ca- 
pable of the blackest crimes ! 


A few days after the commutation 
of the sentence, Claire was removed 
from S——, and conveyed to the 
great central prison at A , where 
are confined those criminals con- 
demned to long periods of impris- 
onment. She left S at night ; 
and her first sensation on finding 
herself alone, although locked up 
in the prisoners’ van, was one of 
intense joy. 

“No—she was not to die!” 
With wild delight she repeated 
these words again and again. Then 
she burst into loud peals of laugh- 
ter, but, startled by the noise she 
herself had made, she endeavoured 
to collect her thoughts, and to think 
with tolerable calmness. In spite 
of every effort, however, the shrill 
nervous laugh would from time to 
time escape from her lips. She was 
unable to control herself. No 
thought would come distinctly to 
the wearied mind, to the over- 
strained brain, but the one supreme 
conviction that she was not to die. 
It was quite certain—she need no 
longer tremble throughout the day 
—she might even sleep in peace 
throughout the night,—she was not 
to die. 

The roar of the train as it rush- 
ed onwards through the darkness 
soothed her. It told her how ra- 
pidly she was hurrying from the 
cruel town where she had been 
doomed to death—from the town 
where a savage mob would have 
hastened eagerly to witness the last 
dread scene; and a convulsive tremor 
shook her frame, as the shrill scream 
of the engine, on nearing a station, 
recalled to her memory the howls 
and yells with which the mob had 
greeted her as she was being con- 
veyed to prison. 
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At length she slept, and did not 
wake until bright rays of sunshine 
darting through the iron bars of a 
tiny aperture above her head, an- 
nounced that morning had come. 

Oh the enchantment of such de- 
licious light, after the gloom and 
semi-darkness with which for weeks 
day had come to her within the dis- 
mal walls of a prison! With what 
ecstasy did she gaze at those bright 
rays, revelling in their warmth and 
brightness, and placing herself that 
they might fall upon her face, her 
head, her hands! Suddenly the 
slackening speed of the train, the 
sharp cry of the whistle, then the 
name of a station loudly shouted by 
the porters as they ran along the 
platform, aroused in her a keen de- 
sire to look once more upon a world 
that would soon be lost to her for 
ever. 

There were no windows in that 
railway cell—light and air came 
through the little barred aperture 
in the roof—but the door had some- 
what warped, so that there was a 
narrow opening between it and the 
flooring of the carriage. Lying on 
her face she could see not only 
the station, but for some distance 
around it. 

How happy, and busy, and free 
every one seemed! Every man and 
woman there could come and go as 
they pleased; true, one girl sighed 
deeply as she raised a heavy bundle 
and left the station, grumbling at 
its weight. She little knew how 
happy she was in being able to go 
away unguarded and alone. How 
willingly would not Claire have 
carried twice the weight, could she 
have then departed free ! 

Along a little country path be- 
yond the station, she could see a 
man and woman arm in arm, with 
children dancing and _ shouting 
around them, walking slowly to- 
wards a little house, where the 
open door, the smoking chimney, 
the fresh white curtains, denoted 
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that a welcome was prepared for 
an. expected traveller. It was eas 

to understand that the father had 
come back, that wife and children 
had hastened to meet him, and that 
the happy little party were return- 
ing home with all the joyousness 
of such a reunion. 

Who can describe the bitter an- 
guish that the sight of such peace- 
ful domestic happiness brought to 
the soul of the miserable outcast, 
who gazed on the merry group 
with bursting heart and longing 
eyes until blinding tears had dim- 
med her sight? Ere she could look 
again she was being carried swiftly 
on towards the place of her life- 
long punishment. 

Again and again the train stopped, 
but each time now the prisoner 
shrank to the furthest corner of 
her cell, thinking she heard the 
name of her destination. Though 
wearied and hungry she dreaded 
to arrive. The moment, however, 
came at last, and of course when 
least expected. A considerable 
delay at one station, and then two 
or three sudden jerks of the car- 
riage, had made her think the train 
was going on, when the key grated 
in the lock, the door was opened, 
and she was ordered to descend. 

She rose to obey, but her eyes, 
unaccustomed to a full glare of 
light, and weakened by many weeks 
of confinement in the darkness of 
the condemned cell, were dazzled 
by the brilliancy of the bright win- 
ter sun. She stumbled and would 
have fallen, but she was somewhat 
roughly pulled out; and no sooner 
was she upon the platform than 
she found her arms tightly clasped 
by a couple of jailers. 

Claire’s terror of the mob at 
S——, who had howled around 
her, screaming “ murderess, mur- 
deress,” in every accent of . hate 
and fury, had made her fear in- 
expressibly the crowd who might 
await her arrival at A——. 
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All, however, was quiet. Ex- 
— the railway and prison 
officials, not a soul was to be seen, 
neither was there a van in attend- 
ance: the distance between the 
station and the prison was short— 
the prisoner could traverse it on 
foot. 

For how many, many years did 
this walk linger in Claire’s memory ! 


“With what passionate eagerness did 


she breathe the fresh sweet air!— 
fresh and sweet with the fragrance 
of late roses, and damp newly-turn- 
ed earth. With what intensity of 
pleasure did she raise her eyes to 
the glorious sun, that his rays might 
fall full upon her pallid face! But 
yet each breath of air, each ray of 
sunshine, was as a stab of pain, 
for she knew well that never again 
would she be permitted to enjoy 
these blessings in their full pleni- 
tude. Never again would they come 
to her in the exquisite enjoyment 
of freedom. Henceforth sunshine 
and air would come but scantily 
through prison bars. 

The prison was situated on the 
outskirts of the town, and the way 
to it led through quiet lanes,—nar- 
row, quiet lanes, between high walls, 
that were overhung by the trees 
of neighbouring ‘gardens. Though 
still midwinter, the day had all the 
charm of early spring. The sun 
shone clear and bright in the blue 
cloudless sky. His brilliant rays 
flashing here and there upon the old 
grey stones made them glitter, as if 
set with diamonds; and then per- 
chance falling upon patches of 
brown and yellow moss, the dark 
lichens would no longer seem gloomy 
and neglected, but would be turned 
to masses of glorious colour. The 
rugged bark of the old firs glowed 
warm and ruddy in the morning 
light, and even the short -lived 
warmth of a winter’s day filled the 
air with the grateful resinous scent 
of their early swelling buds. The 
old trees overhead swayed to and 


fro with every rustle of the fresh- 
ening breeze, and from the branches, 
that were not yet quite bare, little 
showers of leaves fell fluttering to 
the ground, bringing with them 
an inexpressibly sweet and balmy 
perfume. 

What treasures would some of 
these tiny, brown, withered things 
have been to Claire! She longed 
to catch them as they dropped soft- 
ly around her, but her arms were 
too tightly held. Great flocks of 
pigeons were wheeling above the 
roofs of the neighbouring houses ; 
innumerable sparrows were twitter- 
ing about the eaves. Sharply de- 
fined against the pure blue sky rose 
the golden cross of a distant village 
church: every now and then the 
wind brought the faint clang of its 
old bells. Never before had church 
bells been so dear to Claire’s heart. 
A bird, perched high amongst the 
boughs, was blithely singing his 
early song. Soft and tender were 
the notes; but as she listened, tears 
rolled down the cheeks of the un- 
happy girl. The bird’s song was 
of peace and hope; but peace and 
hope were not for such as her. 
Sounds and sights alike spoke of 
freedom. and of happiness. How 
beautiful was the earth! how sweet 
life’s daily work and daily pleasures ! 
but such work and such pleasures 
would never again be known by the 
prisoner sentenced to a life-long im- 
prisonment. 

Fain would Claire have lingered 
on the way, but her conductors 
hurried her on. What was her 
emotion to them? Even the few 
persons they met on the road rarely 
raised their eyes as they passed. 
Prisoners were common enough in 
A , and excited annoyance in- 
deed, but very little attention. 

Soon, much too soon did they 
arrive at their destination. 

Claire, who felt as if in a dream, 
had a dim consciousness that as they 
approached an extensive building, 
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surrounded by lofty walls, some 
huge gates slowly swung open, 
closing upon them the instant they 
had passed with the sombre clash of 
heavy iron. The deep sullen noise 
made her shudder as if stricken 
with ague: it said so plainly, fare- 
well to birds and sunshine, to flow- 
ers and trees, to freedom and to 
love. The shadow of the prison 
had verily fallen upon her. The 
sun could not warm so dismal a 
dwelling; the winter wind now blew 
with chilling keenness; around her 
were high cruel walls, before her 
gloomy courtyards, punishment, 
and pain. 

Passing beneath a dark archway, 
they traversed a drawbridge that 
appeared to be the entrance to a 
fortress; then they went under an- 
other archway, and through a door, 
smaller, and if possible stronger, 
than the last. Each door, each 
gateway, was guarded by jailers, 
and every entrance was relocked 
and barred the instant they had 
passed. At length they arrived at 
a courtyard, at each corner of which 
rose a tall grey building—very tall, 
very smooth, very new. But few 
windows broke their ugly uniform- 
ity, and these were not only nar- 
row and closely barred, but the 
lower half was covered by project- 
ing screens of wood, which, while 
admitting light and air, effectually 
prevented the inmates from looking 
downwards. About half-a-dozen 
women were sweeping in this court. 
All were clothed alike in coarse 
blue gowns and aprons, had striped 
brown and white handkerchiefs on 
their heads, wooden shoes on their 
feet, and each had a badge and 
number on her breast and arm. 
Though tidy and clean, this cos- 
tume was singularly unpleasing. 
They all looked up from their work 
as the new-comer entered, and 
Claire, preoccupied as she was by 
her own sad thoughts, could not 
forbear being struck by the peculiar 
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expression of their eyes. There 
was a forlorn hopelessness, a caged 
look in their faces, such as Claire 
had never before beheld in the 
countenance of any human being. 

There was not much time, how- 
ever, for observations, for her two 
conductors rapidly led her across 
this yard, and entering one of the 
tall grey buildings in the corner, 
passed through another iron door, 
went down a narrow stone passage, 
and ushered her into a small room, 
or rather office. 

Ranged on shelves around the 
walls were many hundred volumes, 
registers of the prisoners. There 
was also a stove and a large writing- 
table, by which stood one of the 
chief officers of the prison. The 
room, although so small, was di- 
vided into two portions by a stout 
wooden barricade, of which the 
ponderous planks were still farther 
strengthened by bars of iron placed 
crosswise. It was intended as a 
barrier against unruly women, but 
it looked like the Senewere of a 
rhinoceros’ den. 

This formidable bessieinde was 
the division between the outer and 
the inner prison, and before she was 
passed through it, Claire was de- 
sired to give up any money or 
valuables she might have about her. 
She thereupon untied a locket that 
she wore around her neck, and 
drew from her finger a poor silver 
ring. These articles were inscribed 
in one of the registers, together 
with her name, date of arrival, &c. 
She was then again committed to 
the custody of her two warders, 
who, after passing the barricade, 
led her through more narrow pass- 
ages, and up several stone stair- 
cases—every stair, every passage, 
and every wall being faultlessly 
clean and white—and finally left 
her in a large room on the second 
storey. She was admitted into this 
room by a stern-visaged lay sister, 
who, after relocking the door, care- 
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fully examined a paper that had 
been handed in by the jailers, and 
compared the description it con- 
tained with the new prisoner’s 
— 

his room was large and lofty, 
and its narrow windows being un- 
screened, permitted a view into the 
court beneath, where, hanging out 
to dry, were many hundred articles 
of female clothing. The volumes of 
steam that poured from a partly 
open door, and a strong smell of 
coarse soap and washing, indicated 
the near neighbourhood of the pri- 
son laundry. From this door pre- 
sently issued an elderly sister of 
charity, who, in a quiet but autho- 
ritative manner, ordered Claire to 
undress. 

Slowly did the new prisoner 
comply with this order. She could 
not forbear lingering over each gar- 
ment, unwilling to give up for ever 
the clothing that was her last tie to 
a life of freedom. Finding that she 
thus delayed, the sister made a sign. 
Two female convicts immediately 
appeared, -who, rapidly undressing 
Claire, almost as speedily reclothed 
her in the prison garb. Then for- 
cibly -seating her in a chair, they 
cut off her hair to within an inch 
of her head. As she felt the cold 
scissors touch her, and saw the 
beautiful chestnut tresses, of which 
she had been so proud, fall in masses 
to the ground, the unhappy creature 
burst into an agony of tears and 
bitter sobs. 

Up to this moment she had borne 
the ordeal in silence, if not with 
calmness. Her cheek had paled, 
and her lip had trembled, still she 
had neither resisted nor wept; but 
none but a woman can understand 
how the loss of her hair pierces a 
woman’s heart. A few minutes 
after her entrance into this room, 
who would have recognised the 
brilliant and handsome girl, who 
lorded it so gaily over her fellows, 
in the degraded-looking, numbered 
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prisoner, who now stood miserable 
and trembling in her unaccustomed 
and uncomfortable attire ? 

They had placed upon her a 
chemise of the coarsest linen, more 
like sackcloth than linen, so coarse 
was it in texture—a blue woollen 
petticoat, gown, and apron, rough 
worsted stockings, and wooden shoes, 
Round her despoiled head they 
bound a striped brown cotton hand- 
kerchief. On her breast and on 
her arm she bore the number by 
which alone in future would she 
ever be known. 

Those who enter here must part 
with everything, even with their 
name. Henceforth they are dead 
to the world, and to all former asso- 
ciation and knowledge. The work 
of expiation demands a moral grave. 

When she had been thus dressed, 
her former clothes were fastened up 
in a cloth, to the knot of which the 
superintending sister affixed a parch- 
ment ticket, on which was written 
a number corresponding to that 
worn by Claire. The bundle was 
then carried into an adjoining apart- 
ment. This was a long narrow 
room or gallery, with walls from 
floor to ceiling lined with shelves. 
On these were packed as closely as 
it was possible to place them in- 
numerable parcels like that which 
contained Claire’s clothes. So many 
thousand packets were there, that the 
two windows were almost blocked 
up, and it required some force to 
push another parcel into a corner. 
In doing so, an old dusty bundle 
became displaced and loosened. It 
fell down, and the contents were 
scattered on the floor. Ere they 
could be again collected, Claire 
could recognise how old, of what a 
time-worn fashion were these poor 
clothes. They belonged to a period 
of nearly half a century ago. 

Oh just, oh kind Heaven! of 
how many years of prison, and of 
suffering, did that faded gown, that 
ragged apron tell? To come here 
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oung—to go out, if to go out at 
all, decrepit, old, broken ! 

As the bundle was replaced, Claire 
saw its number and inscription, and 
the date. No. 1106. Entered Dec. 
20,18—. To leave Dec. 20, 18—. 

How many, many years! If 
No. 1106 had come in young, she 
must now have lost her youth, and 
all her beauty.. Had she come in 
middle-aged, she must now be very 
old. But here came the madden- 
ing thought that flashed upon 
Claire’s remembrance with a pang 
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of the sharpest anguish, that for 
her, time had no import. 

No. 1106, whoever she was, would 
be free next year; but to her, to 
Claire, what mattered years? She 
was in this dreadful place for life. 
Only give her some hope; only let 
there be a term to which she might 
look forward. Twenty years, thirty 
years, nay, even forty years, would 
then be endurable; she would bear 
them cheerfully. How readily would 
she obey, how willingly would she 
work ! only let her have some hope. 


CHAPTER III. 


The prison gates had finally 
closed upon Claire. She was within 
those walls, from which she would 
never again issue forth either alive 
or dead, for after death her body 
would be thrown into a dreary 
grave in the uncared-for prison 
cemetery. 

Scarcely had she realised the 
fact of her arrival at this great 
prison, ere she had been clothed in 
convict garb. Before many hours 
had elapsed she had eaten prison 
fare, had slept in the hard prison 
bed, and had been made acquainted 
with the stern rules that were for 
the future to govern her existence. 

The prisoners rose at five, and 
after rolling up their mattresses and 
blankets, and hearing the prayers 
recited by the sister superintending 
the ward, they descended to the 
refectory to eat a piece of bread 
and to drink from a jug of water. 
At six they went into the labour- 
rooms, to the laundries, kitchens, 
bakeries, or wherever their work 
had been assigned to them. 

The labour-rooms were large 
and airy, but cold, and dismally 
dreary. The women were seated 
on benches or stools in divisions, 
according tq the description of 
work on which they were engaged. 
Each division was superintended 


by a sister, or by a prisoner whose 
good conduct had gained the con- 
fidence of the superiors. This post 
was eagerly coveted by the better 
class of women, for not only did 
those holding it obtain some small 
privileges in the way of food, ex- 
emption from much forced exercise, 
&c., but from time to time they 
were permitted to speak a few 
words. But for this exception, 
silence was rigidly enforced. So 
strict was this rule, that should 
it be proved that a prisoner had 
whispered to her neighbour and 
the fault had not been immediately 
reported, the superintendent would 
be degraded from her place; the 
delinquent herself would be pun- 
ished by the loss of a meal, and 
were the offence repeated, by con- 
finement in the dark cell. At 
either end of the workrooms were 
raised seats, from which the superior 
sisters in charge could overlook 
every division. 

At nine the prisoners again en- 
tered the refectory for breakfast, 
which consisted of a mess of boiled 
vegetables and of a mug of water. 
After breakfast some divisions re- 
turned to their work, others were 
taken out to exercise in one of the 
yards. Here they marched round 
and round in single file, and in 
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melancholy procession, for half an 
hour, each convict walking at a 
regulated pace, about three feet 
apart from her companions, and 
with her hands clasped behind her 
back, The measured tramp of the 
wooden shoes, echoing as it did all 
day long through the prison (for 
the several wards had different 
hours), produced the effect of some 
distant engine beating ever with 
mournful monotony. So oppress- 
ive was the noise, that it had 
driven people away from the few 
houses that were in the neighbour- 
hood, few persons caring to be 
reminded that the wearying dull 
sound came from the feet of un- 
happy women. 

After exercise work was recom- 
menced, and continued without in- 
termission until four. At four 
they dined, the dinner for five 
days during the week consisting, 
like the breakfast, of boiled or 
stewed vegetables and water. On 
Wednesdays they had soup, and on 
Sundays a small quantity of meat 
was given to them. After din- 
ner they marched in the yard for 
another half-hour, or once a-week 
attended an instruction class; then 
worked again until nightfall, when 
they went to bed. On Sundays 
the prisoners twice attended chapel, 
and a certain number were seen 
by the chaplain. No recreation, 
however, was permitted, nor was 
the rule of silence relaxed except- 
ing during the time passed with 
the chaplain. 

A prisoner by good conduct and 
diligence could earn weekly a small 
sum—a few sous—that she was per- 
mitted to spend in obtaining articles 
of food or comfort, such as a little 
wine or beer, or even a small quan- 
tity of meat. Some of the better 
class would occasionally get a towel, 
none being supplied by the prison, 
a large cloth only being hung up 
over a sort of trough in an outhouse, 
where the prisoners could wash. 
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Extra-good conduct would also 
release a prisoner from the weari- 
some drudgery of the labour-rooms, 
and make her eligible for employ- 
ment in household work, such as 
helping in the kitchen, laundries, 
bakehouses, cleaning the prison, 
sweeping the yards, &c. In the 
labour-rooms, also, good conduct 
regulated the description of work 
given to each woman. To the 
troublesome, and to the newly 
arrived, were assigned the hardest 
and most irksome duties; but by 
industry and’ obedience, a prisoner 
could in time obtain easier and 
more interesting employment, such 
as making linen, not only for the 
prison, but for shops. Some few 
even were permitted to embroider. 

Hard as was the life, and stern 

as was the rule, still it could have 
been borne by a patient and a cour- 
ageous mind, but for the terrible 
suffering of constant silence. At 
first the privation was not so much 
felt. In general, on arriving, the 
risoners were much broken down 
y the anxiety and mental suffer- 
ing they had probably undergone, 
for only those convicts were sent 
to A who had been sentenced 
to leng terms of imprisonment; and 
a great many, perhaps even the 
majority, had, like Claire, narrowly 
escaped death. 

The severity and the regularity 
of the labour, the scanty and un- 
palatable food, the watchful, never- 
ceasing supervision, at first rendered 
the wretched prisoner either stub- 
born or abjectly miserable. But 
after a time, when the springs of 
life would again start into fresh 
vigour, when that marvellous elas- 
ticity which will return even within 
the walls of a prison is once more 
felt, then the suffering arising from 
privation of speech becomes perfect 
torture. 

Every human being, but women 
especially, has so keen a desire to 
repose confidence, to obtain sym- 
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pathy, that with the latter the 
longing becomes at last a necessity, 
and in time this necessity leads 
first to revolt, then to storms of 
passion and furious outbreak. Not 
unfrequently does it eventually 
produce either insanity or idiotcy. 
So well is this period of suffering 
recognised, that it is called “The 
Crisis,” and very few women escape 
the frightful ordeal. Some there 
are who, possessing powerful minds, 
or moral principle, perhaps a certain 
amount of education, or those who 
by nature are unusually gentle and 
patient, pass through this trial, and 
come forth from it, broken indeed 
as those who have made acquaint- 
ance with mortal sickness, but 
calm, resigned, and prepared to 
accept their lot with fortitude. 
These exceptional cases, how- 
ever, are but few ; and even amongst 
them, the gentlest and the tender- 
est, for the most part, droop and die 
after very few years of incarcera- 
tion. If the trial is so severe to 
the resigned, to the disciplined, 
and to the educated, it may well 
be imagined what the suffering was 
to one so passionate, so undiscip- 
lined, and so uneducated as Claire. 
Like a caged wild bird, she beat 
herself against the bars that im- 
prisoned her. Furious and miser- 
able, she would strike and rend 
herself; she would tear her clothes ; 
she would throw herself on the 
ground, and scream aloud in her 
pain. But in vain were her strug- 
gles; in vain resistance; each fault, 
each outbreak, brought its punish- 
ment; the inexorable rule was ever 
over and around her. Held tightly 
in its iron grasp, she was forced to 
yield, she was forced to obey. 


Dead to the outer world, dead to 
old associations, dead even to her 
own name, No. 2024 for many 
long months lived as if in a trance; 
she scarcely believed in her own 
identity. This life, so wonderful, 








so hard, so rigid in its terrible mon- 
otony, must end some.day. Surely 
some day she would wake and find 
herself Claire Dumont again,—gay, 
careless, merry, and free! And so 
strong was this conviction upon 
her, that one night, almost uncon- 
sciously, she burst into a bright, 
happy laugh. Alas! the happi- 
ness was but a dream,—and a 
dream that brought upon her the 
punishment due to an infringement 
of the rule. Poor Claire Dumont 
no longer existed. Claire Dumont 
also was but a dream of the past. 
No. 2024 was lying in the little 
narrow bed, one amongst the fifty 


‘convicts who inhabited the same 


ward. 

Haggard and wretched were the 
faces on which she looked. Prob- 
ably by this time her face also 
had become haggard and wretched. 
Beauty, freshness, and youth speed- 
ily sink into the grave dug for them 
by prison food, prison labour, and 
gloomy surroundings. The attitude 
of each figure, the expression of 
each countenance, told of coarse 
indifference or of hopeless pain. 
Shivering with cold, Claire drew 
around her the scanty covering, 
and with dull despair stared at the 
whitewashed walls that seemed 
actually cruel in their unsullied 
whiteness. Then she gazed with 
longing eyes into the dim morning 
light as it entered, as if unwillingly, 
into such an abode of woe. The 
row of windows, placed high up 
near the ceiling, admitted the neces- 
sary amount of light and air that 
was essential for health ; but closely 
barred as they were, the sight of 
the blessed sky was denied to the 
wretched inmates of the dormitory. 

At the end of every room hung a 
large crucifix. The sister in charge 
would often, when reading aloud 
some holy book, point to the pain- 
stricken but compassionate face of 
the Divine Sufferer, and exhort 
her hearers to the repentance that 
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leads to pardon. To such exhorta- 
tions Claire would listen with ill- 
concealed anger and impatience. 
Of what use was it to talk to her 
of ‘mercy in another world, while 
she was being so severely chastised 
in this? 

Man could discourse most elo- 
quently of God’s mercy. Would 
he have none himself? 

If earnest repentance, and a 
hearty desire to amend, would 
avail in reaching the ear of the 
Almighty, would not the same re- 
pentance, the same amendment, 
soften men’s hearts, and induce 
them, not to forgive indeed, but to 
mitigate in some measure the ap- 
palling doom of life-long punish- 
ment? © 

It is possible that real repent- 
ance might avail; but with other 
vices hypocrisy is rife amongst pris- 
oners, and nowhere is it more skil- 
fully practised than within the 
walls of a prison. Is it therefore 
to be wondered at that the author- 
ities are suspicious, that their hearts 
grow hard, that they become scep- 
tical as to the possibility of radical 
improvement amongst the degraded 
beings whom they have under their 
charge ? 

The superior of the Maison Cen- 
trale of A , a woman of gener- 
ous heart, great experience, and of 
keen perception into human nature, 
doubted much whether there had 
been three instances of real repent- 
ance, of an honest desire to amend, 
amongst the multitude of women 
who had come under her superin- 
tendence during the many years 
she had directed the establishment 
at A . 

The want of separate cells is a 
serious hindrance to moral improve- 
ment. Not only does every one re- 
uire some period of solitude, when 
they may collect their thoughts and 
think a little perhaps on their past, 
their present, and their future; but 
notwithstanding the strictness of 








the discipline, and the severity with 
which the infringement of the rule 
of silence is punished, the prisoners 
constantly find means of communi- 
cating with each other; and as the 
evil-minded are generally the most 
skilful in conveying their thoughts, 
the injury of such communication 
is incalculable. 

The convicts are taught trades 
and various descriptions of house- 
hold and other work. There are 
also classes during the week for 
religious and secular instruction; 
but in the opinion of the superior 
very few profit by the care be- 
stowed upon them. Some are too 
old, some too careless, some too 
desponding. Obedience and docil- 
ity may in some degree ameliorate 
their condition, otherwise there is 
little incentive either to learning 
or to moral improvement. It is 
probable, also, that the mode of 
teaching adds to the difficulty of 
instruction, for women do not learn 
so readily in classes as men. Their 
attention is more easily distracted, 
they more quickly become restless 
and excitable, and their tempers 
and intellects have more shades of 
variety. Good teachers generally 
say that ten minutes’ individual 
teaching will convey more instruc- 
tion than an hour’s class work. 
Very few prisoners (their term of 
imprisonment over) return to the 
world better women, either morally 
or physically. Thus, while the de- 
privation of speech is a cruel aggra- 
vation of suffering, especially to 
those who have to endure a life- 
long punishment, it is comparatively 
useless as a means of improvement. 
To those unaccustomed to such pain- 
ful spectacles, there are few sights 
more humiliating and depressing 
than that which is presented by 
the labour-room of a large prison. 
Those who enter for the first time 
—those to whose happy lot it has 
perchance fallen to live amongst 
the innocent and the good—can 
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hardly fail to experience a shock 
of mingled surprise and _ horror 
when. they have thus displayed 
before them every variety of vice 
and depravity that the human 
countenance is capable of express- 
ing. The eye travels along the 
rows of faces vainly seeking one 
that expresses aught of real con- 
trition, humility, or hope. Cruelty, 
malice, hatred, and especially cun- 
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ning, are here depicted with start- 
ling force and with terrible repe- 
tition; or should by chance one 
really sorrowful countenance be 
found to break the sad monotony 
of so much vice, it almost invariably 
belongs to some new-comer. Very 
few years of prison-life suffice to 
swell into gigantic proportion the 
seeds of every evil passion the 
human mind can know. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Every two months the prisoners 
were permitted to write to their 
friends, the letters of course being 
submitted to the approval of the 
superior. Claire had written many 
times, not only to her mother, but 
to every friend she could think of. 
She craved the sympathy that seems 
the last solace of a miserable life. 
All in vain, however; not one of 
her letters had been answered. The 
selfish mother gave no thought to 
her unhappy daughter ; and as years 
rolled on, the wretched creature felt 
that she was indeed dead to all— 
that no one on earth cared to recall 
to their memory the lost and de- 
graded convict. 

She could not make friends in 
the prison. The sisters and the 
officials were too overpowered by 
their never-ceasing and onerous 
duties to have time to devote to 
any one woman; and Claire, great 
as was her own crime, despised her 
companions in the ward, deeming 
them, for the most part, cheats and 
hypocrites. 

One day, however, she was sum- 
moned. She had been asked for. 

In strictness she was not entitled 
to the indulgence of seeing a visitor. 
She was under punishment for some 
act of insubordination; but the su- 
perior, hoping that the rebellious 
girl might become softened and 
more amenable to discipline, sent 
for Claire, and after rebuking her 


for her fault, gave her permission 
to see her friends) How Claire 
longed to throw herself at the feet 
of this kind woman, and with a 
torrent of words long restrained, 
and with the passionate tears that 
were burning her brain, pour forth 
the sore trouble and misery of her 
heart! But this could not, might 
not be. Such violence of expres- 
sion was forbidden, nor had the 
superior any time to spare. Her 
duties were especially numerous 
and heavy, and every minute with 
her was precious. Alas! had she 
been able, had any of the author- 
ities been able, to bestow a little 
thought and sympathy upon one 
who, though a great sinner, had 
yet many noble qualities, a miser- 
able soul might have been light- 
ened of much of its load of woe, 
and a blighted life might have 
revived to the knowledge at least 
of good. Who can long live with- 
out sympathy, without speech, 
without being permitted even to 
utter the cries of a breaking heart ? 
Fettered within the bonds of eter- 
nal silence and estrangement, death 
to the body or to the mind must 
inevitably ensue. 

Awaiting Claire in the receiving- 
room were two young women,—two 
of the humble performers who had 
formerly been her companions. The 
troupe to which they belonged had 
arrived in the town, and these rough 
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but kind-hearted girls had bethought 
themselves of their former associate, 
and so, partly from kindness and 

* partly from curiosity, they had come 
to see her. 

The surroundings of the prison, 
however, had evidently awed them. 
The ponderous doors, the gloomy 
passages, the strong locks, the iron 
grating that separated them from 
the culprit, impressed and alarmed 
them ; and though they spoke af- 
fectionately to Claire, and gave her 
all the information they could think 
of respecting old acquaintance and 
past events, still they were uneasy 
and nervous, and evidently longed 
to be gone. With the generosity 
of their class—for no people in the 
world are more open-handed than 
these poor, wandering, ill-paid art- 
ists—they had brought with them 
part of their scanty earnings; and 
with tears of gratitude Claire ac- 
cepted the small sum, that the 
superintendent said she might ex- 
pend in obtaining a few comforts 
and indulgences. 

This visit, short as it was, revived 
‘the poor girl, and for a time the 
occasional letters she received from 
these friends cheered her. But 
they never came again; and after a 
few years their letters ceased also. 

With them ended Claire’s com- 
munication with the outer world. 


Year after year rolled on. More 
prisoners came, some went away, 
some died, but the stern rule re- 
mained unaltered, the wearisome 
daily life was ever the same. Slow- 
ly the untractable girl changed into 
a quiet but stubborn woman. No 
more did she give way to those 
paroxysms of revolt and passion 
with which outraged nature re- 
venged itself for the restraints that 
were imposed upon it; but now, 
for hours together, she would mut- 
ter to herself in sounds so low and 
inarticulate that they could not be 
termed words. Often indeed her 
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lips would move though no voice 
came from them. She would then 
violently grasp her throat, and look- 
ing sometimes wildly, sometimes 
vaguely round, would seem to ask 
if there was not something there 
that prevented speech from coming. 

There was something. It was 
the disease in the larynx that arises 
from continued silence. 

She had not long been an inmate 
of the prison before the superinten- 
dents had perceived that Claire 
was a girl of no ordinary talent, 
and that in many respects she was 
superior to the common herd of 
prisoners. When she had become 
more docile therefore, and less sub- 
ject to the mad fits of passion to 
which she had at first given way, 
efforts were made to instruct her 
in the better descriptions of work, 
and so raise her from the more try- 
ing drudgery of the labour-rooms. 
But these improvements were at- 
tempted by a system of hard rou- 
tine that failed to touch the girl’s 
heart. At first she had seemed 
pleased, and had been industrious 
and fairly well-behaved; but this 
human being needed human sym- 
pathy, and it was precisely this 
help that was denied her. 

By degrees, therefore, her work 
ceased to interest. Ofttimes it 
would drop from her hands, her 
eyes would fix on vacancy, and a 
species of obstinacy, or rather cata- 
lepsy, would come on, from which 
neither medical treatment nor pun- 
ishment could rouse her. Still she 
was not ill, her bodily health was 
good. It was her mind, her soul, 
that was being broken and crushed 
slowly but surely, under the dis- 
cipline that was gradually destroy- 
ing not only her will, but every 
feeling of humanity within her. 
She lost by degrees all wish to 
resist; all sense of pain, whether 
mental or bodily, was becoming 
deadened to her. Still the craving 
for sympathy was strong, and she 
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tried by greater attention to her 
religious duties to find favour in 
the sight of the sisters and of the 
chaplain. Who can doubt that He 
who sees into all hearts, looked 
with compassion on this poor crea- 
ture? for the few succeeding years 
of this period were the most peace- 
ful of her prison life; and the dark- 
ening mind, long after other in- 
terests seemed dead to her, dwelt 
on the comforting words of our 
divine Saviour. 

But the mischief was done. The 
unnatural restraint, the absence of 
hope, the death in life of such an ex- 
istence, first attacked the brain and 
then the body of the unfortunate 
girl. Not only did she gradually 
cease to think, but she gradually 
ceased to feel. No longer did the 
bitter cold, the coarse clothing, the 
hard bed, the sharp and stern re- 
buke, give her pain. She became 
as if numb, and would constantly 
rub her hands together, and then 
look at them doubtingly, as if they 
were not her own. 

All the beauty and freshness of 
her youth had long departed. The 
once brilliant complexion had _be- 
come faded and yellow; the eyes 
were still lovely in shape and 
colour, but their brilliancy had 
gone for ever. At times they 
would have a sorrowful wistful 
look in them, as if they were 
searching for somebody or some- 
thing far away in a distant land; 
but then, as the mind became 
weaker and weaker, this earnest 
look would change into vacancy, 
and the poor eyes would become 
fixed in a lack-lustre stare. The 
lips that were once so beautiful in 
their rosy curves, and that had so 
often parted in joyous laughter, 
now pallid and unshapely, hung 
loosely apart, and were seldom 
closed; and the voice that in her 
childish years had been so ringing 
and merry in its tones, was now 
tremulous .and husky, and the few 
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sounds it gave forth were almost 
always inarticulate, and at length 
became nearly inaudible. 

When she had been first brought * 
to the prison, she had suffered 
severely from the cold, and had 
often wept, and implored for softer 
and warmer clothing and coverings ; 
but by degrees she became insen- 
sible either to cold or heat, or in- 
deed to any bodily or mental pain. 

Hunger was the only sensation 
that seemed really to excite her. 
As her body became hardened her 
appetite grew fiercer, and she would 
eat with frightful -eagerness any- 
thing she could obtain. She be- 
came cunning in stealing the food 
of her companions, but appeared 
insensible to the punishment that 
followed, provided it were not the 
loss of food. If deprived of her 
dinner she would cry and moan 
like a beaten dog. 

When spoken to by the chap- 
lain she required time to think, in 
order to understand the question 
addressed to her, and then often 
appeared to forget to reply. Any 
noise or unaccustomed sound fright- 
ened her. The woman in her was 
dying, and a second childhood was 
coming on. 

For a considerable time Claire’s 
condition was but little noticed by 
the superintendents. She was no 
doubt a troublesome and ill-behaved 
prisoner, but she was no longer vio- 
lent or unruly; and, amongst the 
crowd of wretched women the 
prison contained, her peculiar suf- 
fering passed comparatively unob- 
served. 

As soon, however, as the superior 
became acquainted with Claire’s 
state, this good woman did all 
in her power to ameliorate it; but 
the deterioration had been so slow, 
the wretched girl had changed so 
gradually, that the evil had been 
gaining ground for years. Long 
before the injury came to the su- 
perior’s knowledge it had become 
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irreparable, but it might perhaps 
not have been discovered until 
much later, but for an accidental 
‘circumstance. 

Severe punishment could never 
be inflicted without the sanction of 
the director and the superior; and 
the latter, distressed at finding how 
repeatedly Claire’s number appeared 
on the black-list, and that it would 
therefore be necessary to exercise 
some severity towards her, before 
doing so sent for the girl to remon- 
strate with her. 

“ No, 2024,” she said, “ it grieves 
me that you, who have of late years 
been so submissive, so attentive to 
a religious duties, and of whom 

hoped better things, should give 
way to this degrading inclination to 
steal. Scarcely a Saturday passes 
that complaints are not made against 
you. I am unwilling again to de- 
prive you of your Sunday dinners, 
but you must be aware you cannot 
be permitted thus to take your 
companions’ portions. Tell me, 
my child, that you will be more 
reasonable,” 

No answer was made, and Claire 
stood silent, and apparently stub- 
born, but with a slight trembling 
agitating her limbs. 

“ Speak,” continued the superior ; 
“will you not give me the promise 
that I ask? Without it I must 
again punish you, much as it pains 
me to do so; and your offence is so 
frequent, that the punishment this 
time must be severe.” 

Still no answer, and, with a sigh, 
the superior was preparing to sign 
the order that condemned Claire to 
the dark cell, instead of having her 
Sunday dinner, when the wretched 
woman, in a perfect convulsion of 
emotion, and tearing wildly at her 
throat, burst forth in accents barely 
human, “O, my God! I cannot, 
I cannot !” 
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This was the last time Claire ever 
spoke to be distinctly understood. 
This passionate cry was the last of 
expiring sense. From that moment 
her intelligence dwindled rapidly. 
Even the easy work that was assigned 
to her ere long proved beyond her 
feeble powers, and at length it was 
necessary to remove her to the ward 
inhabited by the aged and infirm 
prisoners, Several of these poor 
creatures were also sinking into im- 
becility ; and some of them from this 
cause, and from bodily suffering, 
were truly dreadful objects to look 
upen. 

The rule of silence was not en- 
forced in this ward, but few of 
its inmates could or would speak. 
What had they to say? Some would 
sit for hours doing nothing, or mov- 
ing their shrivelled, claw-like hands 
restlessly and uselessly amongst the 
rags that had been given them to 
sort, or to tear into lint. Claire’s 
case was comparatively rare, and 
medical science was brought to bear 
upon it, but all in vain, and when, 
too late, mercy was extended to 
the unhappy sufferer. Through the 
combined exertions of the director 
and the superior she was at length 
removed from the prison, and placed 
under the tender care of “ Les petites 
Sceurs des Pauvres.” 

In this asylum these excellent 
women are doing their best for the 
poor creature. They tend her with 
soothing kindness, and smooth for 
her as much as possible the passage 
to the grave; but her mental pains 
are now over, and ere long her body 
also will be at rest. 

We who look on, however, see 
that human justice has killed not 
only the criminal’s body but her 
mind, and it is impossible to forbear 
asking,—If expiation requires such 
a death, is it not more merciful to 
inflict it at once, rather than insure 
it by years of unutterable anguish ? 


























Io Victis. 


IO VICTIS. 


I sine the Hymn of the Conquered, who fell in the battle of life— 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed in the 
strife ; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of fame,— 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and desperate part ; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, whose hopes burned in 
ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, who stood at 
the dying of day 

With the work of their life all around them, unpitied, unheeded, alone, 

With death swooping down o’er their failure, and all but their faith 
overthrown. ’ 


While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, its pean for those who 
have won— ; 

While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high to the breeze and 
the sun 

Gay banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors—I stand on the field of defeat 

In the shadow, ’mongst those who are fallen, and wounded, and dying,— 
and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain- knotted brows, 
breathe a prayer, 

Hold the hand that is helpless, and whisper, “ They only the victory win, 

Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished the demon that 
tempts us within ; 

Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that the world 
holds on high; 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight—if need be, to 
die.” 


Speak, History! who are life’s victors? Unroll thy long annals and say— 

Are they those whom the world called the victors, who won the suc- 
cess ofaday? | 

The Martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans who fell at Thermopyle’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or Socrates? Pilate, or Christ? 
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Twenty months ago the country 
was delivered from imperialism. 
The risk of further evil from a 
mechanical majority was removed. 
The wheels of the State, long 
scotched by a foolish and inter- 
meddling foreign and colonial pol- 
icy, were once more free to roll on 
the road of domestic legislation. 
Thirty and more subjects of home 
politics, that had been thrust aside 
for years to permit a domineering 
Minister to involve the country in 
needless entanglements, could be 
taken up and dealt with immedi- 
ately, to the great benefit of the pub- 
lic. A community, too long injured 
in its trade and commerce by a pol- 
icy of bluster and menace, would 
once more set forth on a course of 
material prosperity by leaps and 
bounds. Taxation, as by a stroke 
of the magician’s wand, would 
sink, if not to the Bright figure— 
a penny above which is proof of 
bad government— at least so as 
to relieve materially the wronged 
payer of income-tax. Oppressed 
nationalities and budding States 
would without delay get their due, 
long withheld from them because of 
the existence of a Ministry which 
did not believe in the beneficence 
of “Russia, and which gave no 
proper place to sentiment in deal- 
ing with Eastern politics whether 
in Europe or Asia. Coercion Acts, 
the fruit of an antiquated policy, 
based on want of faith in the 
people, would be allowed to lapse; 
and the turbulent spirit which 
they fostered, if not created, would 
subside. The famous letter of 
Earl Beaconsfield to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland would be 
shown by facts to be but a piece 
of pompous rodomontade, intend- 
ed to divert the minds of the peo- 
ple from the glorious programme 


set before them in Mid-Lothian 
speeches, by working on their fears 
in regard to Ireland. Parliament- 
ary procedure, which, under the 
evil control of a Tory Government, 
had become obstructed, would re- 
gain its former efficiency under the 
guiding-hand of the greatest states- 
man of this or any other age. 
A political millennium under the 
control of intense earnestness was 
dawning; and there was great joy 
among those who consider that 
they are the elect in politics, 
and call themselves “the country” 
when they are in power, and “the 
people” when they are out. 

It is part of the millennial ideal 
that the lion shall lie down with 
the lamb; and the political reign of 
peace promised, could not exhibit 
itself in proper form without some 
corresponding sign in the Glad- 
stonian making of things new. Ac- 
cordingly, the sweet picture was 
presented to an admiring world of 
the bed of office being gently press- 
ed by lordly Whiggery and Radi- 
cal demagogism. Misfortune may 
make strange bedfellows, but none 
such as Liberal good fortune at the 
last general election made in the 
formation of the Cabinet of 1880. 
The Radicals are wise in their day 
and generation. To an ordinary 
mind the tactics of the section be- 
low the gangway—of which Mr. 
Chamberlain was the typical spe- 
cimen—during the Parliament of 
1874, would have appeared the 
least likely to give promise of him 
or his friends attaining office. 
These tactics seemed rather to be 
directed towards the subversion and 
destruction of. Whiggery, as of a 
thing from which no good gift 
could be expected, than a bid for 
its favour. Whiggery, in the per- 
son of Lord Hartington—the leader 
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of Liberalism only so long as it was 
in the rut of the roadway—was 
subjected by the Brammagem fac- 
tion to all the insult and obloquy 
that parliamentary procedure per- 
mits, and was written at rudely and 
offensively in the Chamberlain sec- 
tion of the press. Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant’s faith in the powers of 
“booing” was great; but his booing 
was as nothing to gain important 
ends, compared with another kind 
of booing which forms an import- 
ant factor in Radical tactics. The 
Whig front Opposition bench had 
in the latter years of the Admin- 
istration of Beaconstitid more than 
once left the House to the tune of 
Radical booing. Afraid to vote ac- 
cording to their consciences, lest they 
should drive their Radical extrem- 
ist friends to open rebellion, yet for 
very shame not daring to go into 
the lobby with unpatriotic dema- 
gogues, they would record no vote 
on matters of immense importance 
to the State; and their only re- 
ward was gross insult from those 
to propitiate whom they thus sacri- 
ficed statesmanly repute. History 
will have no more melancholy pic- 
ture of unsuccessful time-serving 
than was presented in the scenes of 
the Hartington-Chamberlain pass- 
ages at arms of the latter period of 
last Parliament. Radicalism made 
itself felt, and wrung submission 
from Whiggery—the resistance at 
first attempted only making the 
defeat more discreditable; till at 
last the lowest depth of degrada- 
tion was reached, when Mr. Cham- 
berlain had the audacity to patron- 
ise the Whig leader, and conde- 
scendingly to accept his leadership 
once more, and Lord Hartington 
the courage to accept such patron- 
age. And it is this Mr. Cham- 
berlain who is now that deposed 
leader’s colleague. The demagogue 
has elbowed his way successfully 
among the oligarchs. His rude, 
rough insolence has brought him 
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into the front rank, and henceforth 
Whiggery may keep up a sem- 
blance of influence, but its very ex- 
istence is on sufferance. It has 
surrendered to Radicalism, and will 
receive Radical patronage so long 
only as it serves Radical ends. The 
cry of Liberalism for some years 
has been; “Let us sink our differ- 
ences.” It is not the Radicals that 
will do the sinking business. They 
may delay their schemes, but they 
will not allow them to go down. 
It is principles that must be sunk 
—the few principles of Whig- 
gery that are left. If the Whigs 
are to remain in the ship, they 
will have to throw their prin- 
ciples overboard; if they do not, 
they will be thrown over them- 
selves. They may strut the deck 
and play the pilot for a while, but 
they must sail in the course that 
will please the new officers. The 
Radicals have been kept too long 
before the mast doing the dirty 
work of the Liberal ship for others, 
not to make the most of their trans- 
fer to the quarter-deck now. They 
will not object for the present to 
the old officers appearing to be in 
command and calling out the orders, 
as long as these take the ship on 
the Radical course ; and the officers 
are not ashamed to shout the orders 
of the Rads through the Whig 
speaking-trumpet. 

No one can fail to see that the 
Whig party acted at first under 
the idea that things would go as 
they had gone formerly; that by a 
little judicious truckling to Radi- 
calism the hated Tories might be 
defeated; and that whenever the 
old Whigs had once more turned 
the scale in the elections by Radi- 
cal aid, Whiggery would again take 
the lion’s share of power, and Radi- 
calism have to be content with such 
small gifts as might condescend- 
ingly be thrown to it. “Plain 
Whig principles” were thought still 
to have such vital power that Radi- 
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eal extravagance and revolutionary 
demagogism might be safely made 
use of for polemical politics, and 
could afterwards be caged when the 
ha of “responsibility” should 

ave come. Lordly Whiggery had 
so often before climbed to power 
by Radical help and left below 
those by whom it had mounted, as 
to have no reason to fear that the 
despised democracy which it hither- 
to had employed as a servant, would 
insist on taking a place of equality. 
How completely the Whigs were 
deluded subsequent events have 
shown; and the course of the ses- 
sion of 1880-81 has, in consequence, 
presented to the world a picture of 
Whig degradation, such as the worst 
enemies of their party could not 
have desired to see fall upon them, 
demonstrating to all thinking men 
that the day in which Whiggery 
has been a bulwark of our consti- 
tution is at an end—and that it 
can retain no share of power, save 
by consenting to be dictated to by 
extremists, whose aim avowedly is 
the subversion of those very things 
which they who were Whigs in- 
deed would have shed the last drop 
of their blood to defend. 

It is highly significant that while 
every effort is made to revive the 
name of Tory as one of reproach 
at it is aname of which no 

onservative is ashamed, and in- 
deed was always used by our great 
chief Lord Beaconsfield to describe 
his followers), the name of Whig 
is scarcely ever heard from Liberal 
lips save when some Liberal who 
is not a Whig uses it asa term of 


contempt. What member of the 


“great Liberal party,” could now 
call himself a Whig, without the 
most palpable hypocrisy on his 
own part, and the rousing of the 
most keen feelings of opposition 
among his ical associates ? 


Could the name in any way describe 
the policy of the Government which 
he supports, or the general ten- 


dency of the party with whom he 
votes? Is it not certain that the 
Radicals with whom he is now 
associated have always hated him 
when he followed out the prin- 
ciples of Whiggery, and could 
have no hope of carrying out their 
own aims, if they believed he 
would be true to his principles? 
The Whig volcanoes are indeed 
extinct. An occasional puff of 
smoke may tell where once the fire 
burned bright and glowing,—but 
it is only the smouldering ash, not 
the slumbering fire. Never again 
can Whiggery, the pompous pre- 
ceptor of sovereign and people, in- 
fluence the politics of Great Britain. 
The fire has gone out and can never 
be rekindled. The Whig, who is 
a Whig indeed, must abandon 
politics, or throw in his lot with 
that party which stands alone in 
the position of being pledged to 
uphold the constitution; the Whig 
who is tinged at all with red, must 
don the bonnet rouge of thorough- 
going Radicalism, and become iden- 
tified once and for all with the army 
of revolution. 

A short investigation of the 
events of the second session of the 
Parliament of 1880 will show 
whether these remarks are true or 
not. The elements out of which 
the Government had been formed 
to a certain extent indicated of 
themselves the decadence of Whig- 
gery and the rise of Radicalism. 
Never before had such decidedly 
anti-constitutional and republican 

oliticians been made members of a 
Liberal Government, and assigned 
places of such importance. Still, 
many thought it possible, that as 
it had been in former times, so it 
would be again; that as the coun- 
try had seen the mouth of so dis- 
tinguished and powerful a dema- 
gogue as Mr. ip = closed by a 
portfolio, so the Dilkes and the 
Chamberlains might be found 
gently trilling 
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‘*T cannot sing the old songs 
I used to long ago,” 


to the accompaniment of a Gran- 
ville or a Hartington, and allowed 
to chant their political Marseillaise 
only when necessary to keep Radi- 
cals marching to the beat of the 
Whig drum. And doubtless many 
an old Whig looked complacently 
at the list of appointments, in the 
belief that this would be the course 
of events. They surely have had 
a rude awakening. From begin- 
ning to end of the first full session 
of the new Parliament, Radicalism 
has asserted itself as the dominant 
power in the State. It has caused 
that to be done which but a few 
years ago the then leaders of Liber- 
alism declared, amid cheers, never 
could, and never would, be done, 
and which, if done, would be im- 
politic and unjust. It has brought 
about a state of things in which it 
is demonstrated that there is but 
one “plain Whig principle” really 
Jeft,—the principle that when you 
cannot drive yourself, you should 
consent to be driven, and if you 
are doubtful about the road, shut 
your eyes. 

The session of 1881 will be cele- 
brated in history for two pieces of 
legislation only—the Irish Coer- 
cion Acts and the Irish Land Act. 
Neither of these were enumerated 
among the more than thirty sub- 
jects for home legislation, which, in 
1879, were declared by Mr. Glad- 
stone to be of such imminent im- 
portance that a Government which 
occupied itself with foreign poli- 
tics, to their neglect, was worthy 
of the nation’s reprobation. The 
first was brought forward as a sad 
but unavoidable necessity, although 
its necessity had been stoutly de- 
nied by its promoters only a few 
months before. The second was 
introduced to carry out what its 
author had declared, only ten years 
ago, he never would do, and had, 
in telling language, demonstrated 
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to be unjust. The first was a com- 
pulsory reversal of a course forced 
on the Government by its Radical 
elements in the former session; the 
second was a gigantic and revolu- 
tionary measure, brought in as an 
afterthought, in deference to the 
same Radical elements, In his 
famous letter to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, in the spring of 
1880, Lord Beaconsfield recorded 
his solemn conviction, that there 
existed in Ireland a conspiracy by 
which the peace and safety of the 
loyal inhabitants were seriously 
jeopardised. The evidence on 
which that opinion was based lay 
pigeon-holed in the State Office 
when Mr. Forster was sent to take 
Ireland under his charge. Ex- 
Ministers pleaded with the Glad- 
stone Cabinet to give heed to the 
warnings conveyed by these official 
documents. Dublin Castle was 
littered with letters from persons 
in responsible position, imploring 
the Executive to listen to those 
who knew, and by firm measures 
to save a people excited by dem- 
agogues, and swayed by skilfully 
nursed passion, from doing acts 
which would but stimulate crime, 
and inflict grievous wrong and even 
cruel death upon harmless and 
estimable citizens. Who can doubt 
which members of the Cabinet they 
were who prevented these counsels 
and entreaties from being listened 
to? Who but those Radicals, whose 
political faith is in agitation, and 
who,—as Mr. Bright did many years 
ago,—do not hesitate to allow the 
words, “demonstrations of physical 
force,” to be applied to their own 
gatherings of excited crowds, to 
howl against the Government, and 
to denounce every one who pre- 
sumes to have an opinion of his 
own as an imbecile or a knave? 
It is part of the Radical creed never 
to believe anything said by an- 
other, whatever be his position of 
knowledge or authority, if it seems 
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to give checkmate to, or even to 
cause some delay in, the progress 
of the Radical game. Accordingly, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s letter was a 
mere piece of rodomontade,—the 
Duke of Marlborough was a man 
who delighted in coercion, —and 
the judges and magistrates, whose 
reports looked so formidable, were 
merely anxious to please “the 
Castle,” by giving the officials there 
a plausible excuse for holding down 
the people with an iron hand. Let 
the present Coercion Act expire, 
show your confidence in the people, 
and all these alarmist letters and 
reports will be seen to be only the 
outcome of old women’s fears. 

Such was the kind of argument 
which prevailed. The Whig element 
in the Cabinet gave way; and the 
terrible autumn and winter of 1880- 
81 will be ever remembered by all 
who are among, or who have friends 
among, the loyal inhabitants of Ire- 
land, as the first practical result of 
the leavening of our Government 
with “peace at any price” in such 
quantity that the whole is leavened. 
Radicalism, intolerant of any force 
necessary to maintain law and or- 
der, and only tolerant of violence 
when it is directed to the resistance 
of any authority except its own, 
for once so swayed the counsels of 
the Executive, that murder, and 
arson, and brutal cruelty stalked 
unchecked and unpunished through- 
out the land, and disloyalty and 
sedition obtained such free scope, 
that the population of Ireland is 
more than ever demoralised, and the 
state of the community is so dan- 
gerous, that men in official position 
actually have put forward the fear 
of open insurrection as an excuse 
for not using firmly the powers that 
have been obtained for upholding 
order. 

Thus the late session began with 
the introduction of bills by the 
Government, which, on their faces, 
bore the condemnation of their 
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former policy, and which we know 
now are practically too late to bring 
about effectually the attainment of 
the ends they are to serve. The 

were bills to carry out that which 
the Government had been over and 
over again warned was necessary 
to be done, and which, though many 
of them believed to be necessary, 
they allowed themselves to be 
coaxed or bullied into declining to 
take steps to do. They were bills 
intended to put a stop to gigantic 
wickedness which was going on, 
but which could not repair the 
cruel wrong that had been caused 
by the delay in bringing them in. 
It will be seen afterwards whether, 
from the way in which they have 
been used, they have had any prac- 
tical effect in stopping or even 
checking the evils which existed 
at their introduction. Meanwhile, 
it is a painfully ridiculous picture 
which this Liberal Government pre- 
sents, appearing at the opening of 
its first real session of work with 
a bill in each hand for curtailing 
the liberty of the subject. The 
Liberal leaders, whose stump ora- 
tions from Mid-Lothian to Birming- 
ham, proclaim the peace and pros- 
perity, the happiness and content- 
ment, which the sunshine of Liberal 
rule spreads far and wide, taking 
the help of the hated Tories to pass 
bills, every word of which speaks 
of insecurity for life and property, 
and riotous disaffection, is a sight 
which must be a painful surprise 
to many of their deluded follow- 
ers. The Liberal Ministry, which 
has more of the Radical leaven in 
it than any before, beginning its 
career with strong measures of re- 
pression, is surely a matter for sur- 
prise. The party whose boast it 
has been that for fifty years, with 
very short interruption, it has ruled 
Great Britain and Ireland, has tac- 
itly but practically to confess that 
its rule is hated and denounced as 
a curse by the mass of the people of 
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Ireland, and that the arm of the 
Executive is too weak to keep down 
their rebellious upheavings. The 
Minister who, but ten years ago, 
believed that he had given Ireland 
content, and wooed her from sedi- 
tion, is found asking for power to 
crush discontent and anarchy. The 
same Minister who hacked down 
the upas-tree which poisoned the 
air, finds that poison inducing -a 
madness which stops at no crime— 
is circulating where the shadow of 
the upas-tree no longer falls. Long 
Liberal rule, heroic Liberal legis- 
lation, and six months of letting 
things slide, end in Radico-Liberal- 
ism promoting Coercive Acts, and 
in Radical Ministers voting their 
adoption, in forgetfulness of all their 
former denunciations, and their as- 
surances to admiring crowds, that 
Liberalism—especially Radical Lib- 
eralism—knew no _ such expedi- 
ents, and needed no such aid—that 
peace as naturally followed it, as 
light the rising of the sun. 

The Arms Act and the Peace 
Preservation Act have been passed, 
The Arms Act was obtained to en- 
able the Executive to hunt for and 
capture, if they can, the countless 
rifles that Birmingham dealers sold 
cheap to Irish patriots during the 
months that the Government were 
giving Ireland an opportunity of 
showing that no coercion was neces- 
sary. During this time, an Irish 
member of Parliament declared, in 
open meeting, that every Irishman 
who loved his country should pos- 
sess himself of a rifle, and learn to 
use it. Of course he only meant, 
as he explained, when challenged, 
that a love of country should in- 
duce a man to try to “win the 
‘Queen’s Prize,” and bring it to Ire- 
land. He was not quite so frank 
as the Irish questioner at the last 
general election, who asked a candi- 
date whether he would vote for the 
enrolment of volunteers in Ireland; 
and being answered in the affirma- 
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tive, replied—* That’s roight; so 
that whin the landlords call for the 
rint, we may be able to paay thim.” 
It was a grim joke, but little did 
those who heard it dream then how 
soon the joke would become a stern 
reality,— how soon murder would be 
a daily occurrence in the land, and 
justice be again and again baffled 
in the endeavour to bring its per- 
petratorsto punishment. But what 
has the Arms Act effected? Has 
it stopped the use of deadly wea- 
pons, or checked the progress of vio- 
lence? Nay, if all accounts be true, 
it has not even stopped the sup- 
ply of rifles sent by Messrs. Cham- 
berlain and Bright’s voters of Bir- 
mingham from reaching Ireland as 
“hardware.” It is to be feared 
that the state of the country was too 
truly described by some one who 
said, that there were now only two 
classes of people in Ireland,—those 
who were forbidden to carry fire- 
arms, but who still carried and used 
them; and those who were author- 
ized to carry them, but were for- 
bidden to put them to use. The 
new and heroic mode of restorin 
peace and safety to a troubled 
country, is to allow a state of things 
to continue in which murder is an 
everyday matter, and conviction for 
murder unknown; and to put your 
police and your soldiers forward to 
be maltreated and overcome, with 
strict injunctions to allow them- 
selves to be beaten, if the mob are 
determined to do it, and on no 
account to give to dangerous mobs 
the only lesson that they can un- 
derstand. 

The other Act was passed to 
enable the Executive to confine 
persons dangerous to the public 
safety, without trial, as a matter of 
State necessity, and in opposition 
to the principles of the common 
law. There is no Act which can 
possibly be more exasperating to 
those against whom it is directed 
than such a one as this. Therefore 
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it is the very kind of law which, 
when the necessity arises for pass- 
ing it, must be vigorously, unre- 
lentingly, and thoroughly put in 
force. Those who are at the head 
and front of the lawless movement 
which has created the necessity 
must be at once caged. The pro- 
ceedings of the Exeeutive must 
have nothing of the character of a 
demonstration about them. They 
must be proceedings in which the 
determination is manifest to stamp 
out the existing evil. Things are 
no longer in the position when the 
making of an example here and 
there, in order that others may be 
deterred, is a practical mode of pro- 
cedure. It is not an exhibition of 
what might be done, but an actual 
doing of all that is to be done, that 
must at once follow such a suspen- 
sion of ordinary law, if the cure is 
not to be worse than the disease. 
When a Government comes forward 
and asks for such powers, it is to be 
assumed that it intends to use them 
in thorough and efficient action; 
that the voice of authority being 
despised, the arm of authority shall 
be used. And if all this is true in 
the general case, how much more is 
it trae of such a case as that pre- 
sented by Ministers in introducing 
and supporting the Coercion Act 
of 1881? Of all men in the world, 
they, according to their own de- 
scription of themselves, are the men 
who in their souls abhor coercion 
most. Therefore it follows that 
things must be desperate indeed, 
when they are found introducing 
bills to promote it. Who can be- 
lieve, after reading Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches at Birmingham and 
Mr. Foster’s in Parliament, that 
the state of things in Ireland at 
the end of a year of blessed Liberal 
rule was anything but desperate? 
Who would have imagined that a 
remedy sought in such circum- 


stances, was not sought in order to 
be used with courage, promptitude, 
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and firmness? When those who 
harp on the one string of coercion 
being no remedy, come forward 
and ask for authority to coerce, 
must it not be that the possibility 
of remedy is for the time at an end, 
and that stern necessity calls for 
relief from an intolerable state of 
things, whether the relief be a rem- 
edy or not? And it is only justice 
to Ministers to say, that in their 
speeches in support of the bill, 
they were able to bring forward 
facts which fully bore out the con- 
clusion they had formed in their 
responsible deliberations. 

All this being so, two points of 
importance arise for consideration : 
first, how does the introduction of 
these coercive measures reflect back 
on the conduct of the Ministry 
which introduced them ? and second, 
have they used them in the only 
way in which they ought to have 
been used, if they were proper Acts 
to pass at all? And from this last 
follows a further most important 
subject of inquiry, what effect has 
the use they have made produced ? 
They got the powers they asked 
for. Have they, as an Executive, 
brought credit on themselves, or 
done good to the State, by their 
mode of exercising these powers ? 

Upon the first point something 
has already been said above as re- 
gards the action of the Ministry 
after taking office. But a glance a 
little farther back than the time 
when the present Ministry suc- 
ceeded to power, and also took the 
responsibility of allowing the Peace 
Preservation Act then in force to 
expire, will be found very instruc- 
tive. What was the conduct of 
those who now rule us when a 
Conservative Government was in 
office? Did they give the Ministry 
the support of an uncompromising 
repudiation of schemes tending to 
the disintegration of the empire, 
and a refusal to have anything to 
do with men whose avowed inten- 
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tion was to effect such a revolution? 
Some of them did, and all honour 
to them for it. Notably Mr. Faw- 
cett, who boldly said, “ Rather let 
our party remain out of power for 
a generation, than that we should 
obtain it by even appearing to 
countenance such schemes.” But 
what about Mr. Chamberlain? Was 
he not found daily sitting among 
the Home-Rulers, and speaking 
often on their side in many a de- 
bate? Not that in words he took 
up Home Rule, but that he asso- 
ciated himself with those who had 
Home Rule for their watchword. 
Still it may be said of him that he 
had never held a responsible posi- 
tion under the Crown, and there- 
fore his actions and utterances were 
but those of an individual. The 
explanation is a fair one so far, but 
it loses much of its force when we 
find this friend of Home-Rulers 
taking his seat on the Treasury 
bench only a few months or even 
weeks after, as a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. And what of those who had 
held office in former Liberal Cab- 
inets, and who were leaders of 
the Opposition, whether actual or 
nominal? What of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hartington? Not very 
many weeks before the general 
election, and at a time when they 
were already clamouring for it, 
they both put themselves promin- 
ently forward to promote the can- 
didature of a Liberal aspirant for 
one of the largest and most influ- 
ential constituencies of the United 
Kingdom. That nobleman having, 
to use his own words, found “his 
prospects very dark,” consented to 
obtain a gleam of hope by yielding 
to the demands of the Home-Rulers. 
He had scarcely done so, when the 
electors of Liverpool were urged to 
vote for him both by Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hartington. No doubt 
Mr. Gladstone discreetly took no 
notice of his surrender to Home 


Rule, and Lord Hartington said he 
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would not have surrendered him- 
self, But the case was not one for 
silence or for compromise. The 
question was one of crucial import- 
ance, on which leaders were bound 
to keep free from the least shadow 
of suspicion of conniving with 
the conspirators. Besides, common 
and excited people do not draw 
fine distinctions. The fact which 
would impress itself upon their 
minds was, that a candidate willing 
to vote according to their demands, 
was a candidate acceptable to the 
leaders of the Liberal party; and 
what could be expected .but that 
such people would at once believe 
that they had only to press their 
demands to obtain a concession 
from these leaders also? And 
then, when Mr. Gladstone came to 
Mid-Lothian, had he a certain sound 
to give concerning Ireland? No; 
he had the courage to pretend that 
he could say nothing definite, as he 
did not know what Home Rule 
meant! It was after such dilly- 
dallying with openly professed 
treason, that Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Hartington took office, and, 
deliberately refusing to be warned 
by the information given to them 
by their predecessors, handed Ire- 
land over to a reign of terror, in 
which no man’s property or even 
life was safe. It is from this point 
of view that the conduct of the 
Ministry so plainly carries with it 
its own condemnation. The fact 
that the last act of their first ses- 
sion was a refusal to do that which 
they were compelled to make their 
first act in their second session, 
speaks for itself. Self-condemna- 
tion could not be more strongly 
exemplified. 

As regards the second point— 
whether proper use has been made 
of the power obtained,—the conclu- 
sion to be drawn is equally plain, 
whether it be tested by the indis- 
putable facts, or by an examination 
of the present condition of Ireland. 
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What has the Government done 
with the exceptional powers? For 
months it contented itself with 
arresting a considerable number of 
obscure people, whose utterances and 
acts had no significance or weight, 
except in so far as they were faith- 
ful and emphatic echoes and re- 
productions of the words and acts 
of others, whose names are known 
throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland. Men who had been led 
into conduct which called for their 
restraint arrested in dozens, while the 
leaders whom they followed were 
allowed for months to strut about 
untouched, and to insult and rail 
at the Government. The procedure 
was much the same as if the head of 
arebellious family were to attempt to 
restore it to a condition of discipline 
by locking up two or three young 
children in closets, while he allowed 
his elder lads who had caused the 
mischief, to abuse him to his face, 
and call him a tyrant and an op- 
pressor. And considering the liber- 
ations which have now been going 
on for some time, it would make the 
parallel complete, if it were sup- 
posed that while the lads were still 
insulting him, and expressing their 
intention to defy him, and continu- 
ing to rail upon him, the parent 
were to let out the younger chil- 
dren one by one and calmly see 
them rejoin their elder brothers, 
and commence their chorus of 
abuse and threats once more. For 
what has been going on till lately? 
Men were arrested here and there. 
But other men, known men—men 
whose names were to be seen daily in 
every Irish newspaper—have been 
suffered to go unchecked about the 
country, telling the Irish people 
publicly assembled that these im- 
prisoned men are martyrs,—that the 
Government which has caused their 
arrest is made up of tyrannical, 
bloodthirsty miscreants, and urging 
on the people from day to day to 
organise themselves against it. And 
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so little effect had the action of the 
Government, that Mr. Dillon and 
Father Sheehy were not twenty-four 
hours out of prison before they were 
hard at work once again. Such 
miserable forcible-feeble action as 
that of the Government in their 
use of the powers they asked for 
is lamentable. Their proceedings 
were such as to exasperate without 
controlling, to wound to resentment 
without weakening, the monster 
against whom they asked for arms. 
And the whole result of all they 
did was to make the disloyal be- 
lieve that the Government was 
afraid to attempt to cope with 
the organisation whose existence 
compelled them to seek powers of 
coercion. A weak interference has 
increased irritation, and instead of 
overawing the offenders, has brought 
the Executive into contempt. 

It is confessed by every one who 
takes an independent view of the 
condition of Ireland, that there have 
been for some time two Govern- 
ments,—one which has the right 
and the duty to rule, but which 
has not ruled; and the other which 
has no right to rule, being, on the 
contrary, the Government of a treas- 
onable revolutionary conspiracy, but 
which has ruled with power, in- 
spiring its willing subjects with 
enthusiasm and vigour, and keep- 
ing a reign of oppression and ter- 
ror around those who refused to 
acknowledge it. 

The law has for long been openly 
set at defiance—its officers threaten- 
ed, and beaten, and murdered; and 
those who daily and hourly urged 
the people to refuse to fulfil their 
engagements—counselled them to 
conspire against every one who 
invoked the service of law to ob- 
tain what by law he was entitled 
to—bid them deprive of food and 
shelter, and treat as an outcast, 
whoever would not submit to their 
dictation—and put before them, 
as the goal of these hopes, the 
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subversion of the constitution and 
the disintegration of the empire,— 
have for six months been suffered 
to parade the streets with scores of 
brass bands, and to hold their trea- 
sonable meetings unmolested, at 
which their ignorant and excited 
followers cheered to the echo every 
insult heaped upon the Crown, and 
every attack made on the constitu- 
tion. The only practical results of 
the Acts which the Liberal Gov- 
ernment obtained were, that after 
the session of Parliament was 
over, the snake had been irritated 
to fury, without being scotched, 
far less crushed. And now, in this 
month of October, with the long 
nights of winter fast approaching, 
daily shootings and burnings still 
filled the papers, while Parnell and 
Sexton and Healy were allowed 
opportunity to scream their defiance 
in every town, the same _ papers 
recording that “the military and 
the police were confined to their 
barracks !” 

Such is the condition of Ireland 
after twenty months of Liberal 
rule. The loyal have been insulted, 
terrified, and left at the mercy of 
the lawless; the lawless have been 
permitted to flaunt their power in 
the face of the authorities. The 
warnings of the Executive have been 
treated with cgptempt. Treason 
has held its triumphant gatherings, 
and been allowed opportunity to tell 
the common people that all they 
may obtain from the Government is 
wrung from it by the organization 
which defies its authority, and de- 
clares that nothing short of its sub- 
version is the aim and end of all. 
It is in such a condition of things 
that the country looks to the Prime 
Minister, coming forward at Leeds 
to address the people, for some en- 
couragement as to the future. What 
has he to tell us? That Ireland 
has within the next few weeks a 
“crisis” to go through as to which 
he can predict nothing, except the 
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vague generality that it will be 
found that “the resources of, civ- 
ilisation are not yet exhausted.” 
Hear this, and be of good heart, 
you landowners who walk about 
with your lives in your hands; you 
tenants who any day may have 
your cattle houghed, your ricks 
burned, and your ears cut off, be- 
cause you act as if you lived ina 
land of liberty and order, and be 
comforted. If the crisis of the 
next six weeks makes things worse 
than they are now—if there are 
more murders, more mutilations, 
more burnings—take fresh heart 
from this pregnant announcement, 
that “the resources of civilisation 
are not yet exhausted.” Hear this, 
and tremble, you who march with 
fifty brass bands, cheered to the 
echo by enthusiastic tens of thou- 
sands; who receive the freedom of 
burghs from the hands of the 
Queen’s magistrates; who call the 
Ministers of the Crown liars and 
bloodthirsty miscreants, and those 
whom they confine as offenders, 
patriotic martyrs; who bid the 
populace be sure that they are on 
the way to deliverance from the 
hated yoke of England, and that 
the thunder of Irish cannon on 
St. Stephen’s Green will declare 
the destruction of British rule. Do 
not deceive yourselves—“ the re- 
sources of civilisation are not yet 
exhausted !” 

One other thing of importance 
fell from Mr. Gladstone in speaking 
of Ireland,—an attack upon the 
upper classes of Ireland for giving 
no moral support to the Govern- 
ment. Of all the instances of 
what Sir Stafford Northcote at 
Edinburgh (with his characteristic 
moderation) called the “courage” 
of Mr. Gladstone, that is the most 
scandalous. Here is what he said, 
quoting with approval a letter he 
had received :— 

‘* What is amazing and discourag- 
ing is, that during the past eighteen 
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months no Irishman in Ireland has 
lifted up his voice to warn his coun- 
trymén, or to condemn the statements 
made by Mr. Parnell. There has been 
no meeting of any importance, and no 
ee of opinion in support of 
public law and order. The upper 
class, the landowners, are silent, or 
are refugees, and their power is gone. 
A general cowardice seems to prevail 
among the class who possess prop- 
erty; and the Government is expected 
to keep the peace with no moral force 
behind it.” 


Could audacity go further than this ? 
The citizen accused of cowardice, 
when the State is taking no practi- 
cal or courageous action to protect 
him! The Government of which 
Mr. Bright is a member, who spoke 
with a sneer of rich landlords 
“ running for their lives,” complain- 
ing that they are not supported by 
landlords! The Ministry, that in 
answer to the demands of the Land 
League is deliberately taking away 
the property of loyal landowners, 
and handing it over to a disloyal 
peasantry, complaining that those 
whose property is being taken 
away do not publicly denounce 
Mr. Parnell, whom that peasantry 
worship! The Executive com- 
plaining that the minority class is 
not a moral force behind it, when 
it has first refused to listen to the 
warnings of that class, and then 
tried to shut the wolves’ mouths 
by throwing out to them what be- 
longed to that minority! When 
the representatives of this class went 
to the Castle, and asked the authori- 
ties to do their duty, what comfort 
did they obtain?’—the expression 
of a hope that they would have 
“sympathy” with the Govern- 
ment in their difficulties. Let 


Mr. Gladstone publish the com- 
munications his subordinates re- 
ceived from those he maligns in 
all quarters of Ireland, and it will 
then be seen whether the silence 
of the landed class is not the result 
of the past refusal of the Govern- 
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ment to give heed to their warn- 
ings, or to take any practical steps 
to do its duty. When the most 
subservient of Ministerial organs, 
the ‘Times,’ speaks of a “contin- 
ued spectacle of authority flouted 
and law defied,” it is surely too 
impudent for those who have power 
and do not use it, to accuse of cow- 
ardice those who have none. Those 
who cannot obtain protection to 
their own persons from the law, 
being insulted for not giving 
“moral” support to the law, by 
those to whom its powers are com- 
mitted, is a sight at once ridiculous 
and sad. 

Since all that has been said above 
was penned, the Government has 
taken a step of the first importance, 
and one in which they will receive 
the support of all over whom they 
exercise the Queen’s authority, ex- 
cept a considerable number of their 
own Liberal party. They have ar- 
rested Mr. Parnell and some of his 
satellites, and have proscribed the 
Land League in Ireland by a vice- 
regal proclamation. That these are 
proper steps to take is certain; and 
if they are properly followed up by 
prompt and determined action, the 
Government may rely on receiving 
the fullest support from every man 
who belongs to the Opposition. 
Any difficulties they will have to 
encounter will be from those whose 
support they have hitherto courted 
—the demagogues and revolution- 
ists who form the extreme tail of 
their party. If they are attacked 
for their action by others than the 
Parnellite Irishmen, it will be in 
the same way as the scorpion some- 
times injures itself—by the sting 
that is in its tail wounding its own 
head. The position of every Con- 
servative will be that expressed by 
Sir Stafford Northcote in Edin- 
burgh on the day of Mr. Parnell’s 
arrest: “ At this moment we have, 
as loyal citizens and fellow-subjects, 
one paramount duty. It is to sus- 
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tain the Government, if they desire 
really to take efficient action for 
maintaining law and order.” And 
that this may be done fully and 
fairly, it is also an imperative duty 
not to comment upon what has 
been done, but to await the further 
proceedings that must follow if this 
first and tardy stdp is to lead really 
to substantial results. But is not 
the action itself a most marked 
comment upon former want of ac- 
tion? Does it not justify to the 
full all that was written above be- 
fore it was taken? And just as 
the passing of the Coercion Act, 
under which Mr. Parnell has been 
arrested, made the Government self- 
condemned for their refusal to take 
warning when they entered office, 
so does their ordering his arrest 
now make them self-condemned for 
havifg so long allowed him to urge 
on an excitable and ignorant peo- 
ple to outrage the community and 
destroy all liberty. Can any more 
humiliating episode for a Govern- 
ment be imagined? The Ministry 
which refused to renew the Peace 
Preservation Act, because “ force 
is no remedy,” comes forward to- 
day to tell the community through 
its chief that the “resources of 
civilisation are not yet exhausted,” 
and to-morrow discloses that the 
unexhausted resource of civilisation 
on which it is compelled to rely is 
the walls of Kilmainham jail. If 
any improvement can now be made 
in the state of Ireland, it will be 
cause of great thankfulness; but it 
is at last admitted that it can only 
be effected by the means which the 
Ministry threw from them when 
they were ready to their hand, and 
their taking up of which now 
fastens upon them the responsibil- 
ity of all the cruel wrongs done in 
that unhappy country, while they 
refused to use their power to help 
its helpless, loyal, and law-abiding 
inhabitants—wrongs which never 


can be repaired. More than this: 
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should it be found that the tardy 
use of what is now admitted to be 
the only practical means for restor- 
ing safety to life and property, 
requires, as is too likely, to be 
a use severe and perhaps pro- 
tracted, its severity and long du- 
ration will lie at the door of the 
present feeble, vacillating, sickly- 
sentimental Government. What- 
ever may be the strength of the 
monster they must now cope with 
and crush, it is a strength which 
has been developing for a long 
time, with their full knowledge, and 
despite the warnings and entreaties 
of those who saw its increasing 
power, and felt its cruel fangs. No 
one can expect that the attack now 
to be made on it will not goad it 
to the full fury of its strength; and 
all that is serious and painful in 
the struggle to overcome it now, is 
the necessary sequel of the lack of 
foresight, or lack of resolution, or 
both, of her Majesty’s Government. 
That incongruous mixture of Whigs 
and Radicals, aristocrats and re- 
publicans, that has undertaken to 
hold the reins of office, has—to use 
again the words of the ‘Times’— 
been so “ paralysed in its action by 
differences of opinion,” that, in one 
part of the United Kingdom, the 
devil has been allowed to seize the 
reins and do the driving. At last the 
paralysis gives way to the nervous 
energy of alarm, and it is realised 
that, when the coach is being driven 
to perdition, to hurl the usurping 
driver from the box, although it is 
an act of force, is a remedy, and the 
only remedy. It will be well if 
it be found that the coach can be 
pulled up even yet without being 
shattered to pieces. “Verily, the 
resources of civilisation are not yet 
exhausted !” There are still some 
troops that can be ordered to Ire- 
land. Can Mr. Gladstone now name 
any other resource of civilisation 
that is available to him? Alas 
for the Administration of invine- 
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‘ible sentiment! Batons and bay- 
onets are the prosaic interpretation 
of the high-sounding phrases which 
stirred the Radicals of Leeds to 
enthusiasm. 

This is the state of matters, after 
Ireland has had two months to 
study the other piece of legislation 
of the session—that great message 
of peace—the Land Act of 1881. 
Mr. Gladstone, in introducing this 
measure, deliberately turned his 
back upon all the declarations he 
had made to persuade Parliament 
to pass the Land Act of 1870. He 
declared that to have been initiated, 
whether intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, by the Act of 1870, which, 
in 1870, he protested was not in 
any way a natural sequence from it, 
but was contrary to every principle 
of justice, and never could or would 
be done. He tacitly confessed that 
when he seduced the Legislature to 
consent to pass the former bill, and 
the sufferers by it to submit to it in 
ey by assurances of its finality, 

e had misled and betrayed them. 
But he did worse than this. He gave 
encouragement to those in deference 
to whose demands he thus sacrificed 
the interests of others, and his own 
consistency, or indeed, it may be 
said, his political good faith, to ex- 
pect further concessions from his pli- 
ability. Mr. Gladstone has spoken 
in very strong language against 
Mr. Parnell and his followers 
at Leeds. But is his language 
one degree stronger than it would 
have been had Mr. Parnell, in the 
autumn of 1870, been found treat- 
ing the Land Act of that year as 
he now treats the Act of 1881, and 
demanding only that those things 
should be done which have this 
year been done by Mr. Gladstone? 
What would his language have been 
then? Would it not have been— 


‘¢ We have by this Act of 1870 given 
all that can justly be given—to give 
more would be doing a wrong, and un- 
justly interfering with freedom of con- 
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tract; and those who are urging the 
people of Ireland not to accept this 
Act, but to make larger and more 
sweeping demands, are acting an un- 
principled part, promoting a policy of 
plunder, and endeavouring to mislead 
the community, and to breed discord 
between class and class.” 


What is theWdifference now? 
The difference is, that while in 
1870 Mr. Gladstone might have 
said all this with some show of 
reason, he is by no means in the 
same position for saying so now; 
for in 1870 he asserted that no 
further drop could be squeezed out 
of him than he then parted with; 
but notwithstanding this, the pres- 
sure of the Land League has wrung 
out of him another flow, to which 
the former was but as a trickle to 
a torrent. What right has he to 
expect that those who have shown 
their own strength to such purpose, 
and who must feel justified in be- 
lieving that they understand Mr. 
Gladstone better than he does him- 
self, should now be restrained by 
his assurance that the fount of con- 
cession is dried up? 

Thus has the whole of a protract- 
ed and laborious session brought 
forth no legislative work worth 
naming, except repressive Acts, 
which are too late to prevent ter- 
rible crime and increased demoral- 
isation, and which have never been 
effectively and vigorously applied 
till now; and a boon to those 
whose evil deeds made the repres- 
sive acts necessary, which boon 
has been received without enthu- 
siasm, and even without thanks, 
The Irish malcontents have ob- 
tained such a slice out of other 
people’s property as places them 
in a more favourable position than 
any other tenants in the world, 
and yet the Government which has. 
given it to them is execrated. A 
Liberal Ministry has succeeded 
in effecting what was never seen 
before,—in developing an Ireland’ 
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in which the Government of the 
day has practically no friends. 
Those who own property, and wish 
only to enjoy what is their own in 
peace, have no cause to thank the 
Government; those who are receiv- 
ing a large slice of other people’s 
property from it, return no thanks 
for the gift. A year and a half of 
Liberal rule has stunted the growth 
of loyalty and made the weed of 
disloyalty grow rank and strong. 
The faithful have been despoiled 
to appease the rebellious. Those 
are alienated, and these are defiant. 
It is to effect this worse than lame 
and impotent conclusion that the 
Government has tried to the utter- 
most the loyalty of many of its 
supporters,—has driven one of its 
ablest and most liberal members 
from his place in disgust—allowed 
another to remain in office who 
threatened the House of Lords be- 
cause it exercised its constitutional 
functions—and set aside the thirty 
and more clamant matters of home 
legislation that the country was told, 
two years ago, could brook no delay. 

Want of space forbids any de- 
tailed notice of those matters con- 
nected with the recent session 
which do not take the form of 
Acts of Parliament. But the mere 
mention of some of them is suffi- 
cient to enable the reader to judge 
whether they bring credit on the 
Government. Who that has any 
loyalty or patriotism i his breast 
can feel anything but deep shame, 
that members of her Majesty’s 
Government should deliberately 
_absent themselves from the House 
when a resolution of thanks to 
our gallant soldiers was moved by 
their own chief, and opposed by 
those whom Lord Beaconsfield once 
described as the nincompoops of 
politics? Who can do otherwise 
than wonder that a Prime Minister 
should be found who would tamely 
submit: to sit with colleagues who 
thus insulted our gallant soldiers, 
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and put so personal an affront upon 
himself? And not once, but twice, 
was the same thing done. When 
the national memorial to the great 
statesman whom the world admired 
was proposed, the same low conduct 
disgraced the Treasury bench—the 
same discreditable want of spirit 
characterised the First Lord of that 
Treasury. We have heard lately 
from Mr.Gladstone’s lips loud praises 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel. Those who are old 
enough to remember their time, may 
be permitted to wonder whether 
Wellington or Peel would be found 
sitting for another day on the same 
Government bench with men who 
walked out of the House when the 
head of the Gavernment had moved 
a vote of thanks to the army, or 
proposed a memorial to a deceased 
statesman. 

As regards the finances, what 
relief has the second session of this 
Ministry given us? The penny 
that was added to the income-tax 
has been taken off, so that it is just 
at the figure at which Sir Stafford 
Northcote left it; and the beer-tax 
which has replaced the malt-tax 
leaves matters just as they were, 
if, indeed, it does not make them 
worse. Of course, Mr, Gladstone 
says that it is the arrears of war 
expenditure of the Tories that 
keep up taxation. But this, as 
late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer pointed out, will not ac- 
count for the civil expenditure 
being increased more than a million. 
But what about trade? Was it not 
at once to revive, and thus give 
elasticity to the revenue when the 
Tories were dismissed? Was it 
not the entanglements into which 
they dragged the country that 
paralysed its action? Nearly two 
years have passed, and the revenue 
is scarcely any better. Is the bad- 
ness of trade to be put down to 
this Government? No, assuredly. 
The same Mr. Gladstone who in 
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Mid-Lothian accused Sir Stafford 
Northcote of drawing on the igno- 
rance of agriculture of a London 
audience, and brought forward 
elaborate figures to show that agri- 
culture was not at all in a bad 
state, is found at Leeds declaring 
that bad seasons are the cause 
of the depression which he cannot 
deny to exist in spite of the ces- 
sation of Tory entanglements and 
the blessings of Liberal rule. . He 
and Mr. Bright, who took the same 
line the other day, have short mem- 
ories, or strong confidence in the 
shortness of other people’s. 

The only remaining important 
work of the session was the passing 
of resolutions to put down obstruc- 
tion—a measure which, it was loudly 
declared at the time of the general 
election, would never be necessary 
if the power of Mr. Gladstone was 
available as leader. It is a remark- 
able comment on Radical utterances 
about Tory tyranny, &c., to find 
the leader of the Opposition suc- 
cessfully resisting the attempts of 
the Ministry to apply the rules of 
urgency in such a way as to deliver 
the minority, bound hand and foot, 
to the domination of the Ministry 
of the day. 

It has been seen what are the 
effects of the session in Ireland. 
If North Lincoln, and Durham, 
and Cambridge, are to be taken as 


signs of its effects on this side of © 


the Irish Channel, it is easy to 
judge what these effects are. Mr. 


Gladstone may be made welcome 
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to his torch-light processions at 
Leeds, and his arm-chair at Green- 
wich. We do not even need to 
grudge him the words addressed to 
him at the latter place, but which 
must have made him uncomfortable, 
and exemplify, in a new way, the 
truth of Petrarch’s saving—* How 
difficult it is to save the barque of 
reputation from the rocks of ignor- 
ance!”—when the Greenwich en- 
thusiasts congratulated him on bring- 
ing to an end a war “unrighteously 
commenced and cruelly prosecuted,” 
—the war being one which he began, 
carried on, and ended, after being 
ignominiously defeated. The Lib- 
erals were wont to declare that the 
ballot alone could test the true 
feeling of the community. As 
long as the ballot produces such 
results as the by-elections have 
shown since Mr. Gladstone began 
to rule, his opponents have no wish 
to deprive him of the ovations of 
those whose enthusiasm for him is 
undiminished. But one thing is 
quite certain, if any man predicted 
in 1880 that the career and achieve- 
ments of the Ministry which then 
took office would be what they have 
been, every Liberal in the country 
would have laughed his prophecy 
to scorn. If that career is put 
side by side with the utterances 
which preceded it, there is one 
word, and one word only, which 
can describe it—* fiasco ;” and it 
only remain® to be seen whether 
“ruinous” is not the adjective to 
go before it. 














